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PREFACE. 


HE Translation of the Politics of Aristotle, 

which is now given to the world, is, I hope, 
only an instalment of a larger work. It has 
always seemed to me that anyone who would 
do full justice to the Politics has indeed a 
threefold task, viz. to translate it, to write a 
commentary upon it, and finally to publish a 
series of essays on subjects connected with it. 
Tt is only the first, and perhaps the easiest 
part of the task that I have now undertaken. 
For the second I have already made much pre- 
paration; but I am not unaware that other 
scholars, more distinguished than I can hope 
to be, are labourers in the same field, and it 
is possible that the materials which I have 
already collected in order to an edition will 
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not at present or for a long time see the 
light. 
The text of the present Translation is that 
of Bekker’s octavo edition published in 1878. 
No other text of the Politics is at once so 
accurate and so accessible to ordinary readers. 
The variations from it which I have adopted 
are generally such as are justified by the 
best MSS. authority, but sometimes conjec- 
tural emendations of previous editors or trans- 
lators, and in two or three instances my own. 
Following Bekker’s text, I follow also his order 
of the Books. There is much to be said for 
it, and it is advisable not to burden a mere 
Translation with the discussion of a problem 
which belongs properly to critical scholar- 
ship. 

I have had many helps in preparimg this 
Translation. I trust I have made some use 
of all the recent, and most of the more 
ancient works which throw any lght upon 
the interpretation of the text. A modern 
translator of the Politics need hardly express 
his primary obligation to the labours of Suse- 
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mihl. But apart from the general sources of 
information, I enjoyed the privilege, as an 
undergraduate, of attending the Lectures of 
Professor Jebb and Mr Henry Jackson upon 
this book; no doubt they will pardon me, if 
I have sometimes made their thoughts and 
even their words my own. Many friends in 
Cambridge and elsewhere have supplied me 
with critical opinions on particular passages, 
and I am grateful to them all. But there 
are two especial acknowledgments which I 
must make; the first to Mr Henry Jackson, 
Fellow and Praelector in Ancient Philosophy 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, who not only 
introduced me to the Politics, as I have 
already said, by his Lectures several years 
ago, but has done me the signal kindness of 
reading my whole Translation, as it was pass- 
ing through the press, and aiding me with 
suggestions which I have often accepted, and 
never neglected without remembering Her- 
mann’s remark about Lachmann; and _ the 
second to my relation, the Rev. M. B. Cowell, 
Vicar of Ashbocking in Suffolk, whose plea- 
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sant home has been to me a haven of rest 
during many weeks that I have devoted to 
the study of Aristotle. 

It only remains to add that corrections or 
criticisms of the Translation will be gratefully 


and gladly received. 


Kine’s CoLLecr, CAMBRIDGE. 
March 31, 1883. 


N.B. The marginal references are to the pages of the 
Translation, the references in the foot-notes to the pages 
and lines of Bekker’s text. 

The words italicized, except in a few self-evident in- 
stances, are inserted in order to make the original fully 
intelligible. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


N revising the Translation I have taken 
advantage of a good many criticisms, 
whether private or public, and especially of 
two Reviews in the Academy of December 1, 
1883, and the Guardian of August 6, 1884. 
I have also added an Index and a Table 
showing the common order of the Books, and 
Bekker’s order which I have followed. It is 
unfortunate that Mr Newman’s important work 
was not published soon enough to enable me 
to make such use of it as I could wish. 


ee ON WE 


Harrow ScHoou, 
April 6, 1888. 


Common order of the Books. Bekker’s order. 
I I 
II II 
III : JM 
IV Vil 
V VIII 
VI IV 
VII VI 
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ANALYSIS. 


BOOK. I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Eyerry State (modus) is an association (kowwvia). The object of 
every association is some Good. But the State is the supreme 
association ; therefore the object (rédos) of the State is the 
supreme Good. 

The functions of a statesman, a king, a householder and a 
slavemaster are not identical, the unit of the household being 
different from the unit of the State. 


CHAPTER II. 


There are two primary essential associations, viz. : 
(1) Of male and female, for the procreation of children ; 
(2) Of natural ruler and natural subject, for safety. 
(Among non-Greek peoples (SapBapor) the second of these 
associations disappears, as there are no natural rulers.) 
These two associations constitute the household in its primary 
or simplest form (oikia mporn). 
The simplest association of several households for something 
more than ephemeral purposes is a village (ko). 
The association composed of several villages in its complote 
form is the State. 
The criterion of a State is independence (avrapkeia). 
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(It is because a household is governed by its eldest inember 
like a king, and the State is an outgrowth of the household, that 
all States were originally under regal government.) 

Proof that the State has in all cases a natural existence (aca 
mors poet eotiy) : 

The State is the complete development GAGS) of the earlier 
associations, the household and the village. But nature implies 
or denotes complete development, as by the nature of anything 
we mean its condition when the process of production is complete. 

Or again: The object or complete development of a thing is 
its highest good. But independence, which is first attained in the 
State, is a condition of complete development and is therefore ~ 
natural. 

Hence man is naturally a political animal. 

Proof that man is a political animal in a higher sense than a 
bee or any other gregarious creature : 

Nature creates nothing without a purpose (uarnv). Man is 
the only animal possessing articulate speech (Aoyos) as distin- 
guished from mere sounds (fern). Sounds serve to indicate 
sensations of pleasure and pain, but speech is indicative of advan- 
tage and disadvantage, and therefore also of justice and injustice 
Man alone then enjoys perception of moral qualities, and it is 
upon a common interest in a common morality that the household 
and the State alike depend. 

The State is prior in Nature (mporepov ri hucec) to the house- 
hold or the individual; for any whole is prior in Nature or con- 
ception to its parts. 

Political association is not only natural but in the highest 
degree beneficial to Man, who in his condition of complete develop- 
ment is the noblest of animals but apart from law and justice is 
the vilest. For it is only in the State that justice is capable of 
realization, as judicial procedure (8ikn), by which justice is practi- 
cally determined, is an ordinance of the State. 


CHAPTER III. 


As the State is composed of households, we have first to con- 
sider Domestic Economy (oikovopia). 


‘ 
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Domestic Economy includes, 


(1) the relations of a slavemaster to his slaves (Seazorcky), 
(2) the relations of husband and wife (yapcxn), 
(5) the relations of a parent to his children (rexvoromrixy 
or, as it is afterwards called, warpixy), 
and (4) the Art of Finance (ypyuarvorixn), the nature and scope 
of which are disputed. 


We consider first the relations of master and slave. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Property (7 «rjovs) is a part or element of the household, and 
the Art of Acquisition (7 xrnrixy) a part of Domestic Economy. 
For a householder, like any artist, must have his proper instru- 
ments, and every property («rjua) is an instrument conducing to 
life (6pyavov mpos Cony). 

Instruments are either animate or inanimate; they are also 
cither instruments of production (ourixa) or of action (apakrika). 

A property is an instrument of action, and a slave is an ani- 
mate property. 

A slave then is an animate instrument or an assistant in the 
sphere of action (vmnpérns trav mpos Thy mpakw). 

As a property is not only the property of its owner but wholly 
belongs to or depends upon him, so a slave is not only the slave of 
his master but wholly belongs to him. And thus a natural slave 
is a human being who is naturally not his own master but belongs 
to someone else. 


CHAPTER V. 


Are there then natural slaves, persons fur whom a condition 
of slavery is expedient and just ? ; 

The principle of rule and subjection pervades all Nature. We 
may instance the natural subordination of body to soul (Wuy7) and 
within the soul itself of appetite (dpeécs) to intellect (vots), of the 
lower animals to man and of females to males. We infer that the 

. same principle is true of human beings generally. Where we 
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find persons as far inferior to others as the body to the soul or as 
beasts to man, these are natural slaves. 

(The slave differs from his master in not possessing reason 
and from the lower animals in being able to understand it. There 
is little or no difference between the uses of domestic animals and 
slaves.) 

But this natural absolute distinction between slaves and free 
persons—a distinction which should be equally conspicuous in 
their bodies and souls—is not always apparent; hence a dispute 
as to the justice of slavery. 


CHAPTER VI. 


There are two kinds of slavery, natural (vec) and conventional 
(voum) which are properly distinct but are popularly confused. 
The reasons of this confusion are (1) that none are so well able to 
employ force as the virtuous, if they possess adequate external 
means, and thus virtue appears to imply force, (2) that the stronger 
are always superior in respect of some Good which is wrongly 
identified with virtue, and thus force appears to imply virtue. 
Not perceiving that the existing state of things is partly right and 
partly wrong, people either identify justice with benevolence and 
thereby reprobate all slavery, or define justice as the rule of the 
stronger and thereby justify all slavery. A third theory—a sort 
of compromise—according to which all such slavery as is the result 
of war is just, is clearly illogical, as a war may be unjust in its 
origin. 

We conclude that slavery is in itself an institution natural and 
right, its justification consisting in the intrinsic moral superiority 
of the master, although the doctrine is not capable of universal 
application. Where the true relations exist, the institution of 
slavery is equally beneficial to master and slave. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It is now clear that the functions of a slavemaster and a con- 
stitutional statesman are not the same, as Plato supposed; for in 
the one case the subjects are slaves and in the other free persons, 
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It is not a particular science (émuornun) but the possession of 
particular qualities (ré rowcS’ eivac) that constitutes the slave- 
master. At the same time we may speak of a science proper to 
the slavemaster, meaning by it the science of using slaves, i.e. of 
giving them orders about their regular duties. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Coming to Finance (xpnuarvorixn) we have first to consider the 
true relation of Finance to Domestic Economy. 

They are not identical; for it is the business of the former to 
provide and of the latter to use what is so provided. 

Is Finance then a part of Domestic Economy ? 

As Finance is concerned with the means of acquiring property 
and property is of various kinds, it is possible that some branches 
of Finance are parts of Domestic Economy, while others are not. 
Let us take one main branch of Finance, viz. agriculture or the 
acquisition of food generally, and examine its relation to Domestic 
Economy. 

(The different kinds of food produce varieties in the lives of 
animals and human beings. Men live either by grazing, as nomads, 
or by the chase, whether as brigands, fishers or sportsmen, or by 
agriculture and the cultivation of fruits, or by a combination of 
two or more of these pursuits.) 

It is the intention of Nature to supply Man with the means of 
subsistence, or in other words with property, so far as it is necessary 
to his life. Therefore the Finance by which man appropriates 
Nature’s gifts, i.e. such articles as are necessary to life or useful 
to persons associated in a State or household, is naturally a part 
of Domestic Economy. And it is these which constitute genuine 
wealth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There is however a second or unnatural kind of Finance which 
arises in the following way. 

Every commodity admits of two uses (1) its proper use, (2) its 
use as an article of exchange. The Art of Exchange (7 peraBAr- 
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rikn) was originally limited to the barter of one commodity against 
another for the mutual supply of wants, and so far it is not un- 
natural nor is it a species of Finance in the bad sense. But ata 
later date it was developed by the invention of a currency (vépicpa) 
and took the form of Retail Trading (7 xamn\cx7). 

(The idea that Finance is mainly concerned with the acquisition 
of money arises from the common confusion of money with wealth.) 

In a word, the first kind of Finance is natural and necessary, 
it is a branch of Domestic Economy, and money is only its means; 
the second is unnatural and unnecessary, and the unlimited acqui- 
sition of money is its end. 

The two kinds of Finance are apt to be more or less confused, 
as they both make use of the same material, viz. money, although 
not in the same way. But the desire of constantly accumulating 
money arises from an anxiety about the means of living rather 
than of living well or from an inadequate conception of living well. 


CHAPTER X. 


We are now in a position to determine more exactly the rela- 
tion of the good or natural Finance to Domestic Economy. In 
one sense it is and in another it is not a part of Domestic Economy. 
The householder or statesman is in a certain sense concerned with 
the financial means, as he is also with the health, of his household 
or State; but in either case there is a subordinate art—the Art 
of Finance or the Art of Medicine—-which deals directly and 
specially with the subject. In strictness however financial means 
are pre-requisites which it is the business of Nature to provide 
and of the householder or statesman to use. 

Of all the forms of unnatural Finance none is so objectionable 
as petty usury (7 é8oAocratixn); for in it money is put to a 
wholly unnatural use, being employed not as a medium of exchange - 
but as a direct means of gain. Hence the name roxos (lit. off- 


spring); for children are like their parents, and interest is money 
born of money. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Finance regarded from the practical side. 


(A) The subdivisions of Finance in the natural or proper sense 
are 
(i) Stockfarming. 
(2) Husbandry, including both agriculture and the cultiva- 
tion of trees. 
(3) Beekeeping. 
(4) The management of fish and fowls. 


(B) Unnatural Finance, i.e. Finance which consists in ex- 
change, comprises 
(1) Commerce, including marine trade (vavkAnpia) inland 
trade (poprnyia) and shopkeeping (rapacracts). 
(2) Usury (roxicpos). 
(3) Hired labour (10 dapvia). 


(C) Between these lies a third kind of Finance, to which be- 
long all such arts as depend upon the earth or those products of 
the earth which are useful, although they do not yield fruit, e.g. 
wood-cutting (vAoropia) and mining (weraddevurixn) generally. 

The various subdivisions of practical Finance have been treated 
by particular writers. Among financial schemes the advantage of 
a monopoly is illustrated by anecdotes of Thales and a Sicilian 
speculator. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Of the divisions of Domestic Economy two, viz. the relations 
of a master to his slaves and Finance, have now been considered. 
There remain: the relations of a father to his children and of 
a husband to his wife. The rule of a husband over his wife is like 
the rule of a statesman over the citizens of a constitutional State 
(rodurixy) except that it is permanent. That of a father over his 
children is like the rule of a king over his subjects (Bacuky). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A question arises as to the capacity of slaves and of women 
and children for virtue. Is the virtue of master and slave, husband 
and wife, father and child and generally of natural ruler and 
natural subject the same or different? The answer is that they 
are all capable of virtue, but there are different kinds or degrees 
of virtue, and each must possess it in such a manner as is suitable 
to the performance of his proper functions. 

We have still to consider whether a certain virtue is necessary 
to the mechanical artisan (Bavavoos teyvirns). 

The position of the artisan differs from that of the slave. He 
lives in a state of limited slavery, not sharing his master’s life nor 
having a natural existence, as the slave. Hence his virtue is but 
a fraction of the slave’s virtue. 

The virtue of which a slave is capable must be produced in 
him by his master, not by the mere teacher who instructs him in 
his duties. And as slaves are capable of a certain virtue and are 
able to understand reason, it is right to advise them rather than 
always to order them, as Socrates suggests. 


Conclusion : 


We have considered Slavery and Finance. ‘The right relations 
of husband and wife, father and children can only be determined 
with reference to the polity under which they live. It is necessary 
therefore to describe the best polity. And a review of celebrated 
polities whether projected or actually existing will form a natural 
preface to this description. 
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BOOK II. 


Examination of polities projected by individual thinkers or 
existing in States, 


CHAPTER I. 
The citizens of a State must have 
either (1) nothing in common, 
or (2) everything in common, 
or (3) some things in common and not others. 


But the first case is clearly an impossibility, as a polity implies 
community or association (koweria), and the citizens must at least 
live in a common locality. 

The second is proposed in the Republic of Plato, where 
Socrates argues for a community of wives, children and property. 


CHAPTERS II—V. 
Criticism of the Republic of Plato. 


CHAPTER II. 
The objections may be ranged under three general heads, viz. 


(I) The unification of the State, which Socrates regards as 
his end, is not proved to be desirable. 


(II) Unification, if it were desirable, would not be produced 
by community of wives, children and property. 


(III) The proper limits of this community are not stated. 
wan W.. A, b 
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We take these heads in order. 


(1) The unification of the State is not the true end. 
For 
(1) a State implies a number of people, and as a State 
approaches unity, it ceases to be a State and becomes first a 
household and then an individual; so that the unification of a 
State means its destruction. 


(2) The members of a State are not only numerous but 
different in kind. For it is just this diversity of the component 
elements which distinguishes an organic whole such as a State 
from a military confederation. 


(N.B. Hence the true preservative principle of States is 
reciprocal equality (70 tcov ro dyturerrovOds) which among unequals 
leads to perpetuity of rule or subjection and among equals to 
alternation of office.) 


(3) A condition of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, and a household is a more independent body (avrapxéarepov) 
than an individual, a State than a household. 


CHAPTER III. 


(Ii) Even if it be granted that the unification of the State is. 
the true end, it will not be attained by the means proposed. 

According to Socrates the test of unity is that “all simul- 
taneously term the same object mine or not mine” (éav martes 
da héywou TO euoy Kal TO p41) €407). 

But the word “all” is ambiguous. 

“All” may mean either “each individually” or “all collec- 
tively.” 

If in this case it has the first meaning, the formula, however 
specious, is incapable of realization; if the latter, it is far from 
conducive to harmony. 


After this verbal criticism Aristotle proceeds to objections of 
fact. 
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(A) Community of wives and children. 


(1) The sense of individual possession will be absent. 
People love what is their own ; what belongs to everybody belongs 
in fact to nobody. But every citizen in the Republic is supposed 
to have 1000 sons, who are as much the sons of any other citizen 
as his own; hence no parent will feel more than a remote frac- 
tional interest in any child. Besides, no citizen will be able 
to feel sure that even one of the 1000 sons is really his ; for it will 
always be possible that no child was born to him or that his child 
did not survive. 


(2) Despite the community of wives and children, it will be 
impossible to prevent suspicions of relationship arising from the 
personal likeness of certain children to certain parents. 


CHAPTER IV. “ 


(3) If the relationships are unknown, it will be difficult 
to prevent murders of kinsfolk and other impieties ; nor will the 
proper atonements be made after such deeds. 


(4) The community of wives and children will tend to 
weaken mutual affection in the class among which it prevails. It 
is therefore a system better suited to the Husbandmen (yewpyo/) 
or subject class of the Republic than to the Guardians (vAakes) 
or rulers for whom it is instituted by Socrates. 


(5) There will be a difficulty in providing for the trans- 
ference of children, as Socrates ordains, from one class in the 
State to another e.g. from the Husbandmen to the Guardians ; 
and in the case of children so transferred there will be especial 
danger of the impietics above described. 


CHAPTER V. 


(B) Community of property. 
(The question may be considered without reference to the 
community of wives and children.) 


b2 
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(1) It will occasion constant disputes as to the relation 
between the labour done and the amount of produce to be enjoyed. 
The existing system of private tenure would be far preferable, as 
it gives every man an interest in his own possessions, if a generous 
disposition were fostered in the citizens. We shall thus gain the 
benefits of both principles. 


(2) It will destroy the pleasure arising from the sense of 
private property. 


(3) Without private property the virtue of liberality is 
impossible ; as also is continence, where there is community of 
wives. 

In a word, the community proposed by Socrates would make 
life impossible. 

His mistake lies in not perceiving that it is a moral unity 
of the State which is alone desirable, and that this unity must be 
effected by moral, not by mechanical means, i.e. by education 
rather than by community of property. 

Further, the evidence of History is an argument against the 
Socratic community of wives, children and property; for had 
it becn a beneficial institution, it would have been already devised. 

And lastly, the attempt to create a polity of the Socratic type, 
were it once made, would demonstrate the impossibility of com- 
plete unification. 


(III) The incompleteness of the polity proposed in the 
Republic. 

(1) It is not stated whether the community of wives, 
children and property is to extend to the Husbandmen as well as 
to the Guardians. If it is, how will they differ from the Guardians ? 
If it is not, there will be two opposing principles within the State, 
in fact two States in one, and mutual recrimination, law suits &c. 
will be as frequent in this State as elsewhere. . 

(2) The theory of Socrates that his citizens will be so 
educated as to need few legal regulations is unjustifiable, as he 
assigns the education to the Guardians alone. 


(3) Nothing is said about the political constitution, laws 
and education of the Husbandmen, although their character is 
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important to the maintenance of the community among the 
Guardians. 


(4) The Husbandmen, as having an absolute ownership of 
their estates on condition only of paying rent to the Guardians, 
will be arrogant and intractable. 


(5) If there is to be community of wives, and at the same 
time private possession of property, among the Husbandmen, who 
will attend to the domestic affairs, while the men work in the 
fields ? 


(IV) Minor objections. 


(1) The illustration which Socrates draws from the lower 
animals, to show that the pursuits of men and women should be 
the same, is inapposite, as the lower animals are incapable of 
Domestic Economy. 


(2) The proposed perpetuity of rulers, which is a necessary 
feature of the Socratic polity, will be a cause of political disturb- 
ance. 


(3) Socrates denies happiness to the Guardians, and yet 
teaches that the State as a whole ought to be happy. But this is 
impossible ; for if the Guardians are unhappy, @ fortioré happi-. 
ness will be impossible to the other classes, and the happiness of 
the whole State is incompatible with the unhappiness of all its 
parts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Criticism of the Zaws of Plato. 

The polity of the Zaws is in numerous respects open to the 
same strictures as that of the Republic. For although it pro- 
fesses to have more affinity to existing States, it is gradually 
assimilated to the polity of the Republic, except in regard to the 
community of wives, children and property. 


The objections are as follows : 


(1) Socrates assumes the number of citizens who possess 
heavy arms to be five thousand, a number preposterously large. 
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(2) He argues that the legislator ought in his laws “ to 
have regard to the country and the people.” It would have been 
proper to add “to neighbouring lands also.” 


(3) The amount of property to be held by any citizen is 
defined as “enough for living temperately” (rocadrny dare (hv 
coppdves). But the word “temperately” is ambiguous, it does 
not exclude pénurious living. A better definition would be 
“temperately and liberally” (cappoves kal édevbepios). 

(4) While equalizing all properties, Socrates fails to provide 
against an increase of population. 

(5) The points of distinction between rulers and subjects 
are not stated. 


(6) As a fivefold increase of a citizen’s total property is 
allowed, why should not a similar increase of his landed estate be 
allowable ? 


(7) The proposal to assign each citizen two separate home- 
steads in different parts of the country would be fatal to Domestic 
Economy. 


The polity of the Zaws is as a whole neither a Democracy nor 
an Oligarchy but intermediate, ie. a Polity in the strict sense. 
This may be the polity which has most affinity to existing States ; 
but it is not the ideal polity, nor is it so good as the Lacedaemonian 
or a more aristocratical polity. 

It is a gross error to assert, as in the Laws, that the best polity 
is a compound of Democracy and Tyranny, the most debased of 
all polities, if indeed they deserve the name of polities at all. 
Nor is there any monarchical element in the polity of the Laws ; 
it is a compound of oligarchical and democratical elements with 
an inclination to Oligarchy, as appears from the method of electing 
the officers of State and the Council. 

It may be added that the election of the officers of State by 
voting from a body previously elected in the same manner is 
calculated to place great power in the hands of a small knot of 
people, if they act in combination. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Among other projectors of polities, whether statesmen and 
philosophers or ordinary people, no one has shown such originality 
as Plato in the Republic and Laws; no one else e.g. has suggested 
a community of wives and children. 

The polity proposed by Phaleas of Chalcedon. 

Phaleas held that, as questions of property are the occasions of 
civil disturbances, the remedy would lie in an equality of pos- 
sessions. 


But 
(1) It is useless to define the amount of a citizen’s property 
without defining also the number of his children. 
(2) It is not enough merely to establish an equality of 
property ; the legislator must see that the amount fixed is the 
right one. 


(3) Nor is it enough even to fix the proper moderate amount 
of property. Men’s desires need levelling more than their pro- 
perties ; hence the paramount importance of a true education. 

(4) Inequality of property is not the only cause of civil 
disturbance. Inequality of honours is an equally potent cause ; 
indeed it is not the desire of the mere necessaries of life which 
is the motive of the greatest crimes. 


(N.B. The objects of human desire are 
(1) necessaries of life—food, clothing, &c. 


(2) gratifications which are not necessary, but still are 
desired, e.g. honour. 

(3) pleasures which are not preceded by desire and yet 
afford satisfaction when they are obtained, e.g. intellectual 
pleasures.) 


We conclude then that the equality of property, which is the 
characteristic of Phaleas’s polity, is efficacious only as a preventive 
of petty crimes. 

It may be added that he neglects the external relations of the 
State, although these affect not only the military system but also 
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the amount of property. Perhaps the true limit of property in a 
State is that it should not be so large as to afford in itself a 
sufficient inducement to stronger Powers to declare war. 


Further objections to the equality of property proposed by 
Phaleas : 

(5) It will produce a feeling of indignation in the upper 

classes, who consider themselves entitled to a certain superiority. 


(6) The mere institution of an equality will not restrain 
men’s desires. The only true remedy consists in some such social 
arrangement that the higher natures may be unwilling, and the 
lower unable, to aggrandize themselves. 


(7) Phaleas in his equalization of properties has regard to 
landed estate alone; of a citizen’s personal estate he takes no 
account. 


Finally, the position of the Artisans, who are to be public 
slaves in Phaleas’s polity, is unsatisfactory. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The polity proposed by Hippodamus of Miletus. 


The State to consist of ten thousand citizens, divided into 
three classes, viz. 


(1) Artisans (rexvirac) 
(2) Husbandmen (yeapyoi) 
(3) The Military Class (ro mpomodepoovv pépos). 
The land to be divided into three parts, viz. 
(1) sacred, for the maintenance of religious services, 
(2) public, for the support of the Military Class. 
(3) private, belonging to the Husbandmen. __ 


Also he held that the subjects of judicial procedure were only 
three, viz. 
(1) Assault (&Bpis) 
(2) ‘Trespass (8\aBn) 
(3) Homicide (@dvares), 
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Further proposals of Hippodamus : 
(1) That there should be a single supreme Court of Appeal, 
constituted of certain Elders appointed by voting. 
(2) That jurors should have the power of returning 
qualified verdicts. 


(3) That public honour should be conferred upon anyone 
who made a discovery beneficial to the State, and that the children 
of those who fell in war should be supported at the public expense. 


(4) That‘all the officers of State should be elected by the 
three classes of citizens, and that the officers elected should be 
entrusted with the conduct of public affairs and with the protection 
of foreigners and orphans. 


Aristotle’s criticisms of the polity. 


(1) As the Husbandmen are*to possess no aris, and the 
Artisans are to possess neither land nor arms, they will both be 
‘practically slaves of the Military Class. They will therefore be 
excluded from the highest offices of State. The result will be 
that they will be ill-disposed to the polity. 

(2) The place of the Husbandmen in the State is hard to 
understand. For they are to possess land of their own and cul- 
tivate it for themselves. But if the public land is to be cultivated 
by the Military Class, there will be no such distinction as Hippo- 
damus intends between the Soldiery and the Husbandmen; if by 
a class distinct from both, it will be a fourth class in the State 
destitute of political rights ; if by the Husbandmen, who at the 
same time cultivate their own private land, how is each of them 
to raise produce enough for the support of two households ? and 
what is the good of this elaborate distinction between public and 
private land ? 


(3) The provision for a qualified verdict will have the 
effect of converting the juror (Sucaorns) into an arbitrator (Scac- 
mts) and of producing inevitable confusion in the verdicts 
returned. 

(4) The proposal to reward the authors of discoveries 


beneficial to the State will lead to intrignes and even disturb- 
ances of the polity. 
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Question raised—Is it injurious or advantageous to States to 
alter their ancestral laws and customs, where another better law 
or custom is possible ? 

Arguments in favour of alteration : 

(1) Such change has proved beneficial in other sciences. 

(2) Ancient customs are generally rude and barbarous. 

(3) As a law is necessarily general, it cannot meet all 
individual cases that occur. 

Arguments against alteration : 


(1) It is necessary to weigh the good derivable from a 
change of the laws against the evil of accustoming the citizens 
lightly to repeal their laws. 


(2) There is no true parallel between altering an art and 
altering a law, as the efficacy of the law is wholly dependent upon 
the habit of obedience among the citizens, and habit can only be 
the work of time. 


Further, even assuming the propriety of altering the laws, 
we have still to enquire when and under what conditions and by 
what agency the alteration should be effected. 


CHAPTER IX. 


We come now to existing polities. 
Every such polity must be considered 
(1) relatively to the best possible system, 
(2) relatively to the principle of the polity which the citi- 
zens propose to themselves. 
The Lacedaemonian polity. 
Its principal defects : 
(1) The condition of the Helots, who have always been 
hostile to their masters and ready for revolt. 
(2) The licence of the women, which is not only indecorous 
in itself but contributes to produce an avaricious disposition in 
the citizens. 
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(N.B. The explanation of this licence is to be found in the 
long-continued absence of the husbands from home in early times 
on military expeditions.) 

(3) The inequality of property ; 

for (a) although the sale of patrimonial estates is discouraged, 
yet, as there is absolute liberty of presentation and bequest, the 
ownership of the soil has fallen into the hands of a few persons. 

(b) owing to the number of heiresses and the practice of giving 
large dowries, nearly two-fifths of the whole soil belongs to 
women. Nor is there any law regulating the betrothal of 
heiresses. 

The result is that the civic population capable of bearing arms 
has gradually dwindled from fifteen hundred knights and thirty 
thousand heayvy-armed men to less than a thousand soldiers 
in all. 

(There was an ancient practice of conferring the Lacedaemo- 
nian citizenship upon foreigners and thereby preventing depopu- 
lation ; but it has been abandoned.) 

The evil is aggravated by the law encouraging the citizens to 
beget as many children as possible, many of whom, as the landed 
estates are in the hands of a few persons, are necessarily reduced 
to poverty. 


(4) The institution of the Ephoralty. 

It is true that the Ephoral office, as supplying the commons 
with some sort of representation, tends to the preservation of the 
polity. But 

(a) as all classes of citizens are equally eligible to the 
Ephoralty, it often happens that the Ephors are poor and there- 
fore venal. 

(b) the high prerogatives of the Ephors degrade and depress 
the regal authority. 

(c) the existing method of election to the Ephoralty is 
puerile. 

(d) the judicial authority of the Ephors should be exercised, 
not arbitrarily, as in fact it is, but in accordance with written 
formulae or laws. 
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(e) the lax and dissolute life of the Hphors is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the State. 


(5) The conditions of the Senate. 


As the Senators are irresponsible (dvevOvvor) and hold office 
for life, they are apt to be corrupt, and their authority remains 
when they are past the period of intellectual vigour. Also the 
method of their election is puerile, and their personal canvass for 
office highly undesirable. 


(6) The hereditary character of the Kingship. 


Kings, if they exist at all, should be appointed on the score of 
virtue; whereas the Lacedaemonian legislator clearly distrusts 
the virtue of the Kings. 


(7) The organization of the common meals (cvagirta) or 
Phiditia : 
for (a) the expense of them is borne by the individual citi- 
zens, and not, as it should be, by the State. 


(6) as citizenship depends upon payment of a tax for the 
maintenance of the common meals, and the poor are unable to 
pay it, the institution is practically exclusive, instead of being 
democratical. 


(8) The Admiralty which, being an office held for life, 
tends to become a second and opposing Kingship. 


(9) The end (rédos) of the whole polity being military 
strength, the result has been that the Lacedaemonians were suc- 
cessful, so long as they were engaged in war, but, when their em- 
pire was established, came to grief. 


(10) The spirit of the polity is in this respect defective, 
that Virtue is not regarded as the supreme Good. 


(11) The financial system is bad. For there is no reserve 
fund in the Exchequer, and, as all the land is in the hands of the 
Spartiates, who wink at each other’s evasion of the law, the 
extraordinary taxes (efo@opai) are irregularly paid. 


In a word, the Lacedaemonian State as a whole is pauper- 
ized, but the individual citizens are avaricious. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Cretan polity. 

It is closely parallel to the Lacedaemonian, although generally 
less elaborated. 

(The story is that Lycurgus lived some time in Crete and 
afterwards adopted the Cretan polity as the model of his own.) 

Comparison of the Cretan and Lacedaemonian polities. 


There is in both a subject agricultural class, the Perioeci in 
Crete, the Helots in Lacedaemon ; 

and in both the institution of common meals, which in Crete 
were called Andria and in Lacedaemon Phiditia. 

Also the ten Cretan Cosmi correspond to the five Ephors, 

and the Council (BovAy) in Crete to the Senate (yepovoia) in 
Lacedaemon. 

Kingship existed formerly in Crete, but was abolished ; and 
military command belongs now to the Cosmi. 

Lastly, in Crete as at Lacedaemon all the citizens may attend 
the Public Assembly (ékkAnoia), but the power of the Cretan 
Public Assembly is limited to confirming the resolutions of the 
Senate and Cosmi. 

In the Cretan polity Aristotle eulogizes 

(1) the system of the common meals, which are maintained 
at the cost of the State rather than by the contributions of indi- 
viduals. 

(2) the abstemiousness. 

(3) the provision against an excessive increase of population. 


He censures 
(1) the institution of the Cosmi, which is open to the same 
objection as the Ephoralty, viz. the eligibility of persons who 
possess no special qualification, without the same compensating 
advantage in assuring the goodwill of the commons to the polity; 
for the Cosmi are elected not from the whole body of citizens, 
but only from certain privileged families. 
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(2) the Senate, which, as at Lacedaemon, is an irresponsible 
body, holding office for life and exercising arbitrary power, and 
which at the same time consists entirely of ex-Cosmi, 

(3) the general tendency to lawlessness, especially among 
the influential citizens. 

The Oretans, despite these causes of weakness, have been 
hitherto preserved from subjection by their isolation. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Carthaginian polity. 
The Cretan, Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian polities form a 
distinct group. 
Comparison of the Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian polities : 
The common meals of the Clubs (ra ovociria tdv érauprdv) 
answer to the Phiditia ; 
the office of the Hundred-and-Four (9 rév éxarov kat reTTAapov 
apxn) to the Ephoralty ; 
the Kings and Senate to the Kings and Senate. 
But there are these two points of superiority at Carthage, 
(1) that the Hundred-and-Four are not elected from any 
ordinary people, but on the score of personal merit, 
(2) that the Kings do not belong to a single family, and do 
not succeed to the throne by seniority. 
Aristotle passes the following criticisms upon the Cartha- 
ginian polity : 
(1) It provides that, if the Kings and Senate agree upon 
a matter, they need not lay it before the Public Assembly ; if 
they disagree, they must refer it~to the commons. But the 
Public Assembly has full power of discussing and deciding all such 
matters as are laid before it—a greater power than any which 
exists at Lacedaemon or in Crete. This is an error on the side 
of Democracy. 
There are other errors on the side of Oligarchy, e.g. 


(2) The authority of the Pentarchies is excessive ; for not 
only do they enjoy the right of cooption to their own body, but 
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they elect the highest officers of State, viz. the Hundred, and 
their tenure of official power both begins before and continues 
after their actual term of office. 

(3) There is practically a disposition in the election of the 
officers of State to pay regard to wealth as well as to merit. 

(4) The highest offices of State, viz. the Kingship and 
Generalship, are put up to sale. 


(5) Several offices are often concentrated in the hands of 
an individual; the result being that the duties are ill performed. 

’ Despite the oligarchical character of the polity the Cartha- 
ginians avoid civil disturbance by a system of emigration, This 
however is a result that is due to Fortune rather than to the skill 
of the legislator. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Notes upon various polities. 

(1) Solon is sometimes eulogized as having founded a 
tempered Democracy in place of an unqualified Oligarchy, by 
leaving, as he found them, the oligarchical Council of Areopagus 
and the aristocratical system of election to the offices of State, 
but establishing the popular Courts of Law (8:caornpia) in which 
all the citizens were allowed to sit. 


At other times he is censured for having virtually destroyed 
the non-democratical element in the State by assigning the su- 
preme judicial power to the Courts of Law, which were chosen by 
lot. 

Aristotle’s view is that the progress of Democracy at Athens 
was due not so much to the policy of Solon as to the importance 
acquired by the commons in the Persian wars and to the unscru- 
pulous conduct of the demagogues. Solon gave the commons no 
more than the necessary minimum of political power (rjv dvay- 
kavorarny Svvapwy) viz. the right of electing officers of State and 
holding them responsible (r6 ras apxas aipeioOa Kai evddvew); the 
lowest or Thetic class in his constitution he deliberately excluded 
from office. 
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(2) Philolaus, the Theban legislator, is famous for his laws 
of adoption (vdpor Oerixoi) which were intended to preserve the 
original number of the allotments. 


(3) Charondas instituted the solemn indictment for perjury 
(emioknis). 

(4) In the laws of Phaleas the peculiar feature is the equali- 
zation of properties. . 

(5) Plato alone devised the community of wives, children 
and property, the common meals of the women, the law regulating 
convivial meetings, and the law of military exercises intended to 
make the citizens equally dexterous in the use of both hands. 


(6) The laws of Draco, which were made for a polity already 
existing, are chiefly characterized by their severity. 


(7) It wasalaw of Pittacus that drunken people, if they 
committed a breach of order, should be punished more severely 
than sober. 


(8) Androdamas of Rhegium, who was the legislator of the 
Chalcidians in the Thracian peninsula, was the author of laws 
relating to homicide and to the treatment of heiresses. 


BOOK ITI. 


CHAPTER I. 


In an inquiry into the nature of particular polities it is neces- 

sary to begin by considering the nature of a State, 
and, as a State is a whole composed of a number of citizens, 
it is necessary to inquire the nature of a citizen. 

Putting out of sight then persons who acquire the citizenship 
in some exceptional way, e.g. honorary citizens, we have to deter- 
mine what it is that constitutes a citizen. 

(1) It is not residence; for slaves and aliens (pérockor) are 
resident in the State as much as the citizens. 
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(2) Nor is it participation in legal rights; for this is a 
qualification possessed by members of different States who asso- 
ciate on the basis of commercial treaties (of do cupBdrev Kowo- 
vouvTes). 

It must be participation in judicial power and public office (ré 
petéxew Kpicews kat dpyijs) i.e. the right of acting as a member of 
the Public Assembly and the Courts of Law. 

(N.B. The offices of State (dpyai) are either determinate in 
point of time or perpetual.) 

This definition of a citizen is strictly applicable only to Demo- 
cracies ; in polities in which there is no democratical element, or 
no regular meetings of the Public Assembly, or in which the 
administration of justice is entrusted to various svecial boards, it 
applies, but with a certain limitation. 

A State then may be defined as such a number of citizens as 
is sufficient for independence of life, the word “citizens” being 
defined as above. 


CHAPTER II. 


This being the theoretical definition of a citizen, 

a citizen is defined for practical purposes as one who is de- 
scended from citizens on both sides, although it is sometimes re- 
quired that his ancestors in the third or a higher degree should 
have been citizens. 

(Parenthetically it is remarked 
(1) that in any case the citizenship must in the first instance 
be dependent upon the qualification stated in Chap. 1. 

(2) that persons, who obtain political rights in consequence 
of a revolution, are undoubtedly to be regarded as citizens, even 
if their title to the citizenship appears to be unjust.) 


CHAPTER III. 


It is sometimes doubted, especially after a revolution, whether 
a particular action, performed by the preexisting government, has 
been the action of the State or only of certain individuals in the 
State. 


W. A. C 
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We are therefore led to inquire: What is it in which the 
identity of a State consists? 

Not (1) in its enclosure within certain walls. The fact of 
circumvallation does not in itself constitute a State at all; for a 
State cannot exceed a reasonable magnitude, and yet it would be 
possible to enclose a whole country within walls. 


Nor (2) in the identity of the race inhabiting it. 
The identity of a State depends upon the identity of its polity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Question raised: Is the virtue of a good man and of a virtuous 
citizen identical or different ? 

In order to answer it, we must ascertain what the virtue of a 
citizen is. 

A citizen is a member of a society. But the members of any 
society have always a common object; and the object of all the 
citizens is the safety of their association, i.e. of the polity to which 
they belong. It follows that the virtue of a citizen is necessarily 
relative to the polity. 

If then the virtue of a citizen is relative to his polity, and 
there are varieties of polity, the virtue of citizens cannot always 
be one and the same; 


therefore the virtue of a good citizen is not always identical 
with that of a good man, for the virtue of a good man is a uni- 
form perfect virtue. ® 


Or again, Even if all the members of a State are assumed to 
be virtuous citizens, yet they have different functions to discharge ; 
hence they cannot all be alike, i.e. they cannot all be good men. 

Or to put the same argument in another way, 


A State consists of dissimilar members, some superior, others 
subordinate ; 


therefore they cannot all possess a uniform virtue. 


But if it is now clear that the virtue of a virtuous citizen and ; 
of a virtuous man is not absolutely (am\és) and in all cases the 
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same, we have yet to ask whether there are certain cases in which 
the virtue of both is the same. 


Let us consider the matter thus: 


The virtuous ruler is admitted to combine goodness and 
prudence ; 


but prudence (ppovnors) is not a necessary attribute of the 
citizen. 

Assuming then that the virtue of a good ruler and a good 
man is identical, we see that, as the subject no less than the ruler 
is a citizen, it will only be in certain cases, i.e. when the citizen is 
a ruler, that the virtue of a good citizen and a good man will be: 
identical. 

But it may be objected that the capacity for rule and subjec-' 
tion alike is commonly regarded as laudable. 


The solution of the difficulty is as follows : 
There are two kinds of rule, viz. 
(1) despotic, in which the functions of ruler and subject are 
absolutely distinct. 


(2) political or constitutional, in which the ruler learns to 
rule by being first a subject. 


Thus in a State, of which the citizens are free and equal, a 
good man will be capable alike of rule and subjection. All virtues 
except prudence he will be able to exercise, although in different 
degrees, both as ruler and as subject; prudence alone he will 
exercise only as ruler. Yet, because the time must come when he 
will be ruler, he will possess prudence, although it be latent, when 
he is a subject. 


CHAPTER V. 


The position of mechanics (of Bavavoo:). Are they citizens ? 


If they are citizens, it follows that, as they are ineligible to 
Office, the ability to hold office cannot be characteristic of all 
citizens. 


Tf they are not citizens, what is their position ? 
c 2 
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The truth is that in any State there are classes of people, e.g. 
slaves and freedmen, who are indispensable to its existence (év 
dvev ovk ay etn modus) and yet are not citizens ; and the mechanics 
constitute such a class. 


But their position is variable. 


In the best State, and indeed in any aristocratical State, the 
citizenship will not be conferred upon any mechanic, as mechanics 
are incapable of a life of virtue. In the extreme Democracy 
mechanics will be citizens. In an Oligarchy a mechanic, who 
has acquired great wealth, will obtain the citizenship. For the 
limits of the citizenship are different in different States. 


We conclude then that there are some States in which the 
virtue of the good man and the virtue of the good citizen are 
combined in the same individual, and others in which they are 
distinct, and that in the former they are not combined in every 
citizen, but only in one who is capable of exercising, whether in- 
dividually or conjointly with others, an influence upon the conduct 
of public affairs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A polity may be defined as an order of the State in respect of 
its offices generally and especially of the supreme office. 


The nature of the polity is determined by the governing class 
(woNlrevpa éoriv 7 ToAcrela), 


(1) The object for which a State is framed (rivos ydpw 
ouvértnke TOS). 

Man, as has been said, is a political animal; hence indepen- 
dently of personal advantage men are anxious to live together. 
But life itself, and, still more, the higher life (76 ¢jv kadds) are 
also objects of the political association. 


(2) The various kinds of rule. 


It is possible to rule either for the good of the ruler, as in the 


government of slaves, or for the good of the subjects, as in the 
direction of a family. 


‘ 
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All such polities as regard the good of the community are 
normal (épéai) ; all such as regard the good of the rulers are cor- 
ruptions or perversions of the normal polities (jpaprnpévat kai 
mapexBdaoets TOY OpOav modLTELoy). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Having divided polities into normal polities and their perver- 
sions, we have now to consider the number and nature of each. 
The supreme power in a State must be vested 
either in an individual 
or in a Few 
or in the Many. 


Thus where the rule of the individual or the Few or the Many 
is directed to the benefit of the community at large, the polities 
are normal; where it is directed to the private interest of the 
individual or the Few or the Many, they are perversions. 


We arrive then at the following classification : 


Species of polity. Normal form. Perversion. 

Government ofan in- | Kingship Tyranny 
dividual 

Government of the | Aristocracy Oligarchy 
Few 

Government of the | Polity Democracy 

_ Many 


N.B. The meaning of the term Aristocracy is uncertain; it 
may be either that the rule is in the hands of the best citizens, or 
that it is exercised for the best interests of the community. 


The Polity (in the strict sense of the word) is the government 
in which the military class is supreme. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A difficulty arises however as to the definition of the perver- 
sions (apexBdceis). 
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Suppose that the rich ruling in the interest of the rich form a 
majority, or the poor ruling in the interest of the poor form a 
minority, of the civic population, how are the polities to be de- 
fined ? 


The answer is that the number of the ruling class is unimport- 
ant. 


The polity is an Oligarchy, whenever the rich, few or many, 
rule in their own interest. It is a Democracy, whenever the poor, 
many or few, rule in their own interest. That the rich are few, 
or the poor many, is an accidental circumstance. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The oligarchical and democratical conceptions of justice. 


Oligarchs and Democrats are both representatives of a certain 
partial justice, but not of justice in the full or proper sense of the 
word. The oligarchical view, that justice consists in inequality, and 
the democratical view, that it consists in equality, are only partially 
true. It ’*s forgotten that justice is a relative term, that it implies 
a constant ratio between the recipients of certain things and the 
things themselves, 


In the case of political power, there is no dispute about the 
equality of the thing; it is the equality of the recipients which is 
disputed. : 


Thus the Oligarchs contend that superiority in one point, viz. 
in wealth, constitutes absolute superiority; the Democrats that 


equality in one point, viz. in personal freedom, constitutes abso- 
lute equality. 


The solution of the difficulty seems to lie in a consideration of 
the true object of the State. 


A State is not an association formed exclusively for the acqui- 
sition of wealth, or for military strength, or for the encouragement 
of commerce. The object of the State is the promotion of the 
higher life. Accordingly virtue is a matter of primary importance 
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to the statesman. It is the promotion of virtue—not locality nor 
intermarriage nor commerce nor military confederation nor the 
participation of the citizens in common legal rights—which con- 
stitutes a State. A State is an association of families and villages 
in a complete and independent existence, i.e. in a life of felicity 
and moral elevation. 

Virtue then being the true object of a State, it follows that 
the degree of political power should be regulated not by personal 
freedom, rank or wealth, but by virtue. 


CHAPTER X. 


Question raised; What ought to be the supreme authority in 
the State? (ri dei rd Kvpsov eivar Tis méAEws). 

It must be either the masses, 

or the rich, 

or the respectable classes, 

or an individual of preeminent merit, 
or a tyrant. 

But there are difficulties in each case. 

If it is the supremacy of the masses which we regard as just, 
do we not thereby justify the spoliation of the rich or the minority 
by the poor or the majority? 

If it is the supremacy of the minority or the propertied class, 
do we not justify the spoliation of the masses? 

If the supremacy of the respectable classes, we exclude the 
rest of the citizens from the honours of State. 

If the supremacy of the most virtuous individual, we render 
the polity still more exclusive. 

(N.B. The iniquity of Tyranny is assumed to be self-evident.) 

Nor is it any solution of the difficulty to assert that the law, 
rather than any individual or number of individuals, ought to be 
supreme; for the law may have an oligarchical or democratical 
bias. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


We confine ourselves for the present to the question whether 
it is better that the Few or the Many should be supreme. 


We decide (although not without qualification) in favour of the 
Many. For although individually the Many may be morally in- 
ferior to the select Few, yet ee they will be wiser and 
more virtuous. 


(In asserting this principle, we assume that the Many have 
attained a certain standard of morality, as it would be absurd 
to pretend that a number of the lower animals are morally superior 
to a few men, and there are human beings who are little better 
than animals.) 


But granting that the supreme authority in the State is to 


rest with the masses, we have yet to inquire the limits of its exer- 
cise. 


It is dangerous to admit them to the highest offices of the 
State; yet to exclude them from office is to alienate them from 
the polity. 

We must fall back upon the system described in Chap. I. viz. 
the participation of the masses not in the highest executive 
offices but in all deliberative and judicial functions. 

It is in this view that Solon, while denying the commons indi- 
vidual tenure of office, empowered them to elect officers of State 
and to hold them responsible (émit ras dpyaipecias Kai ras evOdvas 
TOY apxXovTav.) 

But even here an objection may be raised. 

Take the parallel instance of the medical art. 

Would not a physician (iarpos)—it may be said—demand that 
his treatment of a case should be criticized not by ordinary people 
but by other physicians ? 

The answer is that the word “physician” may mean 

(1) an ordinary medical practitioner (6 dnysoupyés). 
(2) a scientific student of medicine (6 dpxcrexrovixds). 
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(3) one who has merely learnt the principles of the medical 
art (6 memaSevpévos mept thy Téxyny), 
and that the right of criticism belongs as much to the third class 
as to the second. To this third class correspond the Many in 
political affairs. 


It may be added 


(1) that the Many, although individually inferior, are col- 
lectively superior, as judges, to the select Few; as has been already 
shown. 


(2) that there are some arts of which the artist himself is 
not so good a judge as the person who uses the product of the art, 
e.g. the art of building; and Politics, it is implied, is such an art. 

We repeat that it is not the individual members of the com- 
mons, but the collective body of commons, who are invested with 
supreme authority in political affairs of the highest moment, such 
as the election of the officers of State and the scrutiny of their 
official conduct. 


It is clear however that the laws, if enacted on right principles, 
ought to be supreme, and that the officers of State ought not to 
enjoy supreme authority except where the laws necessarily fail 
through their generality. What is the character of right laws is 
a point we have still to consider. 


CHAPTER XII. 


(In this and the next Chapter Aristotle resumes and continues 
several topics which have been already treated.) 

As in every science and art the end proposed (ro rédos) is some 
Good, as in the highest science or art, viz. the political, the end 
is the highest Good, viz. justice or the interest of the community, 
and as justice is a species of equality, we have now to ascertain 
what it is that constitutes personal equality or inequality. 


It is clear that the question of superiority must always be 
considered relatively to the end proposed. For instance, it is the 
best flute-player, not the person of greatest beauty or highest 
rank, who is entitled to the best flutes. Similarly a claim to poli- 
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tical power can only be justified by the possession of some quality 
which enters into the constitution of a State. 
Accordingly we recognize the claims of birth, freedom and 
wealth, as these are elements indispensable to a State’s existence; 
but we recognize also the claims of justice and military 
virtue, as being essential to its good administration. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


If then we take a good life as the end or object of a State’s 
existence, it seems that virtue has the strongest claim to political 
power. 

But it will be worth while to consider the case a little more 
closely. 

The title of the rich to political power is that they have a 
larger interest in the soil, and a higher commercial character. 

That of the free population consists in their mere citizenship. 

That of the nobles is that they are citizens in a higher sense, 
and that rank is a certain guarantee of virtue. 

That of the virtuous rests upon the primary importance of 
virtue to a State. 

That of the numerical majority consists in their collective 
superiority of strength and virtue to the select minority. 

The question arises then: If all these different classes exist 
simultaneously in a State, who shall be supreme? 

Whichever view we take, a difficulty meets us. 

The claim of the wealthy or the noble or the virtuous would 
logically justify the claim of an individual to absolute power, if he 
were richer or nobler or more virtuous than all the rest of the 
citizens. 

The claim of the masses to power on the score of superior 
strength would justify Tyranny or Oligarchy, if the individual or 
the Few were stronger than all the rest of the citizens. 

And lastly, the claim of the Few to power on the score of 
virtue or wealth may be met by the masses with the reply that 
they are collectively more virtuous or wealthier than the Few. 
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Aristotle lays down the rule that the legislator ought to re- 
gard the interest of the State as a whole, i.e. the common interest 
of all the citizens. But legislation implies equality (within certain 
limits) among the persons affected by it. 


It is in order to remove an individual, vastly superior to the 
rest of the citizens in wealth or power, that the institution of 
Ostracism exists in democratical States. It must not be supposed 
that the conduct of a tyrant, in putting the most conspicuous 
citizens out of the way, is wholly exceptional. He is but follow- 
ing the practice of Democracies in ostracizing individuals who are 
dangerous to the polity, of imperial States, e.g. the Athenians, in 
crushing their rivals, nay of any artist in avoiding whatever seems 
to be exaggerated or disproportionate. This principle is not less 
true of the normal than of the perverted polities, except that in 
the former case it is the good of the community, and in the latter 
the good of an individual or individuals, which is the motive of 
action. 


Still it must be admitted 
(1) that Ostracism is at the best a remedial measure, and 
that it would be better, if possible, so to order the polity as to 
leave no occasion for such a remedy. 


(2) that Ostracism has in fact been often employed not 
remedially and for the good of the State, but to effect the objects 
of a political party. 

One difficult case however still remains. What is to be done 
with an individual who is preeminent not in power nor in wealth 
nor in the number of his clientéle, but in virtue ? 

Aristotle’s answer is that it is impossible to legislate for a 
person or persons of incomparable virtue or political capacity, 
that they are above law and are in fact a law in themselves, that 
they are like deities on earth, and that nothing remains but to 
invest them with absolute and irresponsible authority. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It is now time to consider the normal polities, and first King- 
ship (GaouNeia). 
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The various forms of Kingship: 


(1) The Lacedaemonian—an absolute and perpetual gene- 
ralship, with the superintendence of religious observances. 


It is only when commanding an army in the field that the 
Lacedaemonian King has the power of life and death. 


N.B. This species of Kingship may be either hereditary or 
elective. 


(2) The non-Greek (7 BapBapixyj)—a sort of hereditary, con- 
stitutional Tyranny. 


While the slavish character of the subjects renders this species 
of Kingship an approximation to Tyranny, it is distinguished 
from Tyranny by their voluntary obedience, by its constitutional 
limitation and by its hereditary transmission. Also the non- 
Greek King has a bodyguard of citizens, and not, like the tyrant, 
of mercenaries. 


(3) The Asymneteia—which may be described as an elec- 
tive Tyranny. 


It differs from Tyranny 


(1) in its elective character (2) in its constitutional limita- 
tion (3) in the voluntary obedience of the subjects ; 


and from the non-Greek form of Kingship in being elective. 


N.B. Aisymnetes were elected sometimes for life, and some- 
times for definite periods of time or until the performance of 
definite actions. 


(4) The heroic—i.e. the uoveatlie and constitutional 
kingly authority exereised over willing subjects in the heroic 
times. ~ 


It seems that the heroic kings acquired their power originally 
as the reward of services rendered to their peoples and after- 
wards transmitted it to their sons by inheritance. They were at 
once generals, high priests and judges, whether they pronounced 
judgment under oath or not. 

N.B. At first the authority of the heroic Kings was universal 
in affairs of State; but it was gradually encroached upon until 
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the Kings became mere hierophants, as at Athens, or mere generals, 
as at Lacedaemon. 

(5) Absolute Kingship (7 waySacWeia—the counterpart of 
Domestic Economy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The five species of Kingship which we have enumerated may 
be reduced practically to two, viz. Absolute Kingship and the 
Lacedaemonian, as the other species lie between these. 

We have therefore to inquire : 

(1) whether a perpetual generalship is advantageous to 
States 

(2) whether the absolute and universal power of an indivi- 
dual is advantageous. 

As to (1), the institution of a perpetual generalship does not 
constitute a separate form of polity, but may exist in any polity. 

But (2) the Absolute Kingship, being a distinct polity, deserves 
investigation. 

Preliminary question: Is it better to be subject to the best 
man or to the best laws? 

It is argued on the one hand that laws are necessarily general 
in their terms and cannot meet particular cases, 
and on the other hand, 

(1) that officers of State must proceed according to some 
general principle, i.e. according to law. 

(2) that it is desirable to avoid the emotional element in 
human nature. 

Aristotle’s conclusion is in favour of having a code of laws, but 
of allowing the officers of State to act independently, wherever 
the laws fail to deal adequately with a case. 7 

Further question: In cases which it is impossible for the laws 
to decide rightly, ought the authority to reside in an individual of 
supreme merit or in the whole body of citizens? 

The Many are collectively wiser, less liable to passion than the 
Few, as has been shewn Chap. xi. 
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The rule of several virtuous persons is preferable to that of. 
a virtuous individual, i.e. Aristocracy is preferable to Kingship. 


But it is not easy to find a number of persons equally virtuous. 


Chronological succession of Governments ; 


The reason why Monarchy was the usual form of Government 
in early times is that States were then small, persons of eminent 
virtue were rare, and accordingly kingly power could be con- 
ferred upon the few signal benefactors of the State. 

Next, the spread of virtue among a larger class led to the 
establishment of a commune (kowov tt) or constitutional govern- 
ment (sroXcrela). 


Thirdly, the creation of Oligarchies was the result of an in- 
creasing degeneracy and avarice among the citizens. 

Fourthly, the Oligarchy was gradually contracted by the 
avarice of the Oligarchs to a Tyranny. 

Finally, as the power of the commons was increased by the 
contraction of the Oligarchy, they rose in revolt and founded a 
Democracy. 

Democracy appears to be the only form of government com- 
patible with the large dimensions of modern States. 


But to revert to Kingship: 
Even if Kingship is the best form of government, there is a 
danger in making it hereditary. 


The military force placed at the disposal of the King ought to 
be so large that he can enforce obedience to the law, yet not 
so large that he can coerce the mass of the people. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Absolute or universal Kingship. 


(1) It is unnatural in a State composed of persons who are 
equal and similar. In such a State the alternation of rule and 
subjection is just, and such alternation implies law. Law should 
be supreme ; the officers of State should be its guardians and 
ministers, 
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(if it is urged that there are many cases which can be better 
decided by an individual than by law, the answer is that it is the 
express function of law so to educate the officers of State that 
they may be competent themselves to decide matters beyond the 
province of law.) 


(2) Further, Law is intelligence without passion, whereas 
there is a bestial element, an element of passion, in the most vir- 
tuous of men. 

(The illustration drawn from the medical art in favour of per- 
sonal rule is fallacious, as physicians in the exercise of their art 
are not liable to the corrupting influence of passion.) 

Observe also that there are laws of custom (oi xara ra én 
- yopor) still more important and authoritative than those embodied 
in written formulae. 

(3) The absolute King will find it necessary in the discharge 
of his duties to invite the assistance of subordinate officers; it 
would be as well therefore to appoint several officers, instead of 
one, in the first instance. 


(4) Assuming equality of virtue, we may assert that two 
good men are better than one. 

(5) Experience shows that monarchs generally associate 
their friends with themselves in power. But a man’s friend is his 
equal and peer. Monarchs themselves then tacitly admit the 
equal right of their peers to kingly rule. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


We conclude therefore that the existence of an Absolute 
Kingship can never be justified in a society, of which all the 
members are equal and similar, nor indeed in any case except 
where the virtue of a particular family or of an individual exceeds 
that of all the other citizens of the State. 


The character of the people suited to different polities: 
To Kingship—a people naturally qualified, to submit, to a, 
family of eminent virtue. 
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To Aristocracy—a people capable of yielding a loyal and 
liberal obedience to their superiors in virtue. 


To a Polity—a people capable alike of rule and subjection. 

We have now fully considered the different species of King- 

ship. 7 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


The virtue of a good man and of a citizen of the best State 
being, as we have already seen, identical, it is evident that the 
education, which produces a good man, will serve also to constitute 
a State governed by an Aristocracy or a King. 


We proceed now to the origin and constitution of the best 
polity. : 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


Any adequate inquiry into the nature of the best polity pre- 
supposes a determination of the most desirable life. 
There are therefore two questions: 
(1) what is the nature of the most desirable life (ris 6 maow 
Os eimety alperoraros u0s). 
(2) whether this life is the same for the commonwealth as 
for the individual or different (worepov Kxowy kal ywpis 6 adros h 
érepos). 
We consider then 
(1) the best or most desirable life. 


Goods being divisible into three classes, viz. external Goods, 
Goods of the body and Goods of the soul, the man who is happy 
(waxdpios) must possess all three; 


but it is Goods of the soul which are supremely important, 
for (a) experience shows that persons of high moral and intel- 
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lectual culture, even if not possessed of large external Goods, are 
happier than persons who have abundant external Goods but not 
much intelligence or virtue. 

(6) all external Goods have a limit, i.e. are only so far 
valuable as they subserve a particular purpose, whereas, the more 
wisdom or virtue a person has, the better. 

(c) as the soul is a thing more honourable than property or 
the body, it follows that the best condition of the soul is superior 
to the best condition of property or of the body. 

(a) perfect happiness is found in God alone; and in Him it 
is due not to external Goods, but to His own intrinsic qualities. 

The best life then is one which possesses virtue furnished with 
external advantages to such a degree as to be capable of actions 
according to virtue (6 pera dperis Kexopnynuérns em TocvdTov date 
peTéxew TOY Kat apetny mpakeay). 


CHAPTER II. 


(2) The identity of the happiness of a State and of an indi- 
vidual. 
Aristotle appeals to the popular judgment. 
Whatever definition of happiness we accept, whether we regard 
it as consisting in wealth, power or virtue, it is universally ad- 
mitted that the same is true of the State as of the individual. 


But there are two points which require consideration : 


(A) whether the practical and political, or the contempla- 
tive and isolated life is preferable for individuals. 


(B) what is the best kind of political organization. 


As to (A), 


it is sometimes held that the power of ruling others, which is 
assumed to be the end of political life, if it is despotic, is abso- 
lutely unjust, and, if it is constitutional, is still opposed to the 
felicity of the ruler; on the other hand it is sometimes maintained 
that, as public life affords a larger opportunity of virtuous action, 
it is the only life which is truly worthy of a man. 
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A similar discrepancy of views is found in regard to States. 

There are countries in which the sole object of the law is 
foreign conquest. Yet it cannot be the duty of a statesman (we 
may urge) to acquire external dominion for his State without re- 
gard to the feelings or capacities of the subjects. Indiscriminate 
compulsion is out of place as much in Politics as in Medicine or 
Navigation. It is only natural slaves who deserve to be ruled at 
any cost. And if we suppose the case of a State enjoying a good 
polity but situated in an isolated position, we see at once that a 
State is capable of happiness apart from military discipline or 
foreign conquest. 


The legislator’s true function is to promote goodness and happi- 
ness; military preparations are not the end, but means to the end. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aristotle reverts to the comparison of the political and the 
philosophical lives. The advocates of both are partly right and 
partly wrong. 


If it be urged that political authority, being despotic, is neces- 
sarily ignoble, the answer is that despotic rule is not the only type 
of rule. Also it is clearly a mistake to prefer a life of inactivity 
as (a) happiness consists in action (1 evSaipovia mpakis éorw). 


(6) there is much nobility in the actions of the just and 
temperate. 


But it will be said perhaps that, if happiness consists in action, 
as supreme power offers an opportunity of performing the largest 
possible number of noble actions, it is right to seize and retain 
power at any cost. 


We reply that one who acquires power by gross injustice pre- 
cludes himself from virtuous action, unless indeed his natural 
superiority to his subjects is as great as that of a parent to his 
children or of a slavemaster to his slave. 

Aristotle’s conclusion is that, happiness being defined as well- 
doing («i rnv evdatpoviay evmpayiav Oeréov), the practical life is best 
for States and for individuals. But the practical life need not 
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imply relations to others (réy mpaxrixdy Biov ovK avarykaioyv eivar mpos 
érépous). Intellectual and speculative processes are practical in 
the highest sense of the word, even if they have no ulterior object, 
and in the field of actions having an external effect the architect 
is not less practical than the builder. Similarly States are not 
condemned to inactivity by isolation. Internal activity, the mu- 
tual action and re-action of the different parts, is possible to a 
State, as to an individual; for God is perfect and the Universe is 
perfect, although their actions are all internal and self-contained. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Coming now (B) to the question of the best polity, we must 
state at the outset the nature of the assumptions to be made in 
reference to the ideal State. 

Our rule is that the State shall be ideally (car evynv) con- 
structed, but that none of the assumptions shall exceed the bounds 
of possibility. 

(1) The size of the State. 

The greatness of a State consists not so much in the number 
of its population as in its power. Good law (evvoyia) is practically 
impossible in an over-populous State. 

A State then should be large enough to be independent (avrap- 
kns), yet so small that one general can command its forces, one 
crier be heard by all the citizens, and the citizens themselves have 
personal knowledge of each other. In a word the number of citi- 

_ zens should be the largest possible in order to insure independence 
of life, but not so large that it cannot be comprehended in a single 
view. 


CHAPTER V. 


(2) The nature of the country. 


It should be as independent as possible; and, in order to be 
so, should be 


(a) productive of all kinds of fruits (ravrodpos). 


(b) large enough to enable the citizens to live in the en- 
joyment of leisure with equal liberality and temperance. 
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(c) inaccessible to enemies, but easy of egress to the 
citizens themselves. 

| (a) easily comprehended in a single view (edovvorros), i.e. 

such that military succour can be brought to any point at a short 
notice (evBonOnros). 


(3) The situation of the city. 


It should command both sea and land for military and com- 
mercial purposes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A parenthetical chapter upon the question whether communi- 
cation with the sea is advantageous or injurious to a State. 

Against such-communication may be urged the evil arising not 
only from the necessary increase of population but from the pre- 
sence of a large alien element. 

In favour of it are the evident military and commercial advan- 
tages, although Aristotle strictly limits the commerce of his State 
to the satisfaction of its own requirements (airj eumopixny, aAN od 
tots GAXots Sei eivar THY TOW). 

The solution of the difficulty is that the city and harbour 
should be situated so far apart as to prevent injurious intercourse 
between the inhabitants. 

While an imperial State demands a naval force, as a means of 
inspiring awe in neighbouring peoples, the dangerous increase of 
the civic population will be prevented, if the marines are free 


citizens taken from the army, and the sailors belong to the subject 
agricultural class. 


CHAPTER VII. 
(4) The character of the citizens. 


The Greeks, occupying a territorial position intermediate be- 
tween the northern peoples of Europe and the Asiatics, have also 
an intermediate character, as they combine the spirit of the former 


with the intellectuality of the latter, and such a character is the 
best. 
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(A criticism of the Socratic theory that the Guardians in the 
Republic should be affectionate towards their friends and savage 
towards strangers : 


It is wrong to behave savagely to anyone except enemies.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


(5) The parts of a State. 

Things which are indispensable to the existence of a whole 
(dv avev Td ddoyv ovk Gy ein) are not all in the strict sense its parts 
(npn). 

Property e.g. is indispensable to a State, but it is not a part 
of a State. 

In order to ascertain then the parts of a State, it is desirable 
to begin by considering the number of things indispensable to its 
existence, as the former will be included in the latter. 


The indispensable requisites of a State are 


(a) food which implies husbandmen 

(6) arts rf & artisans, 

(c) arms ‘3 » soldiers, 

(ad) wealth 3 a capitalists, 

(e) ritual B u a priesthood, 

(f) legal and delibera- 

tive procedure __,, » Judges and politicians. 

CHAPTER IX. 


Such being the different functions (épya) of the State, are they 
all to be open to all the citizens, as in a Democracy, or is each to 
be reserved to a special class, or are some of them to be reserved 

_and others open ? 


The answer is that, as the best polity is the polity best adapted 
to the attainment of happiness, and happiness is impossible with- 
out virtue, in the best polity then no citizen will be a mechanic 
or tradesman, for their lives are ignoble and incompatible with 
virtue, nor again a husbandman, for the agricultural life is in- 
capable of the leisure necessary to virtue. 
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There remain the military, political and judicial functions. 


Of these the first will naturally be assigned to the younger 
citizens, the others to the citizens of maturer years. 


(N.B. It is to these three classes, viz. the soldiers, the poli- 
ticians and the judges, that all the landed property in the State 
will belong, as these comprise the whole civic population, and the 
wealth of the State ought to be in the hands of the citizens.) 


The priesthood will consist of citizens who are too old for mili- 
tary, deliberative or judicial duties. 


Having now enumerated the classes which compose a State, 
we see that although husbandmen, artisans and hired labourers 
generally are indispensable to its existence, yet the only parts of 
a State are the soldiery, the deliberative class and (although Aris- 
totle does not say so) the judicial class. 


Between the indispensable elements of a State and its parts 
the separation is perpetual; between the military and the delibe- 
rative (or judicial) class it is only temporary. 


CHAPTER X. 


Certain desultory remarks upon political questions. 


Caste is a system which seems to have originated in Egypt; it 
is of high antiquity, and there is much to be said for it, especially 
for the distinction of the military from the agricultural class. 


The institution of common meals is popularly ascribed to the 
(Enotrian king Italus; Aristotle himself regards it as beneficial. 
But then the expense of the common meals, as well as of divine 
worship, should fall not upon individuals but upon the State. 


Let the land then be divided into two parts (a) public, (0) pri- 
vate property. And further let the public land be devoted half 
to the service of the Gods, and half to the cost of the common 
meals; and of the land which is private property let each 
citizen’s share lie half upon the frontier, and half close to the 
city, so that there may be unanimity of judgment upon questions 
of peace and war. 
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The cultivators of the soil should be slaves, although not all 
of one stock or of spirited temper, or, if not slaves, members of a 
slavish non-Greek people. 


CHAPTER XI. 
To revert to the best State: 
(6) The site of the city considered relatively to internal 
purposes. 
There are four points to which it is necessary to have regard: 


(a) healthiness, which is mainly dependent upon a favour- 
able aspect—an Eastward aspect being the best—and upon a good 
supply of water. 


(6) convenience for military and political purposes. 


(It is remarked parenthetically that a citadel is suited to an 
Oligarchy or Monarchy, level ground to a Democracy, and a num- 
ber of different strongholds to an Aristocracy.) 


(c) the architectural plan of the city, which should be so 
far regular (e¥rouos) as to have a pleasing effect, and yet to some 
extent irregular, so as to puzzle an invading force, 


(d) its walls, which are indispensable as a defence against 
military attacks. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Detail arrangements of the city. 


(a) Some of the common meals (ovociria) may conveniently 
be held in the guard-houses (@vAaxrjpia) which are placed at 
intervals along the walls. 


(b) The buildings appropriated to the worship of the Gods 
and to the common meals of the priests and the supreme boards 
of magistrates should be placed close together. 


(c) There should be a free market (é\evOépa dyopa) distinct 
from the market of commerce. 
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Detail arrangements of the country. 


It is well to adopt the same principle of distribution as in the 
city in regard to the guard-houses and common meals of the com- 
missioners of woods and forests (vAwpoi) and to the sanctuaries of 
Gods and heroes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In order to determine the character of the citizens who are 
proper to compose the best State, it is necessary to begin with a 
definition of happiness. 


Success of any kind (r6 ed) depends upon choosing the right 
goal and employing the right means to attain it. 

All men are evidently desirous of happiness (evdazpovia). 

What is then the nature of happiness? 


It has been defined in the Z¢hics to be “a complete activity 
and practice of virtue, and this not conditionally but in an absolute 
sense” (€vépyeta kal ypfots aperijs TeAela, kal avn ovk €& Vm0bécews 
GAN adds) ie. the unimpeded practice of such conduct as is vir- 
tuous per se and not merely necessary owing to certain existing 
conditions. 


Of the elements of happiness some must be preexistent, others 
must be provided by the legislator. External Goods e.g. which 
are conditions, although not causes, of happiness are the gifts of 
Fortune alone. Itis the right use of them which constitutes a 
State virtuous (ovovdaia). But a State cannot be virtuous, unless 
the citizens composing it are virtuous. We are thus brought face 
to face with the question, How is virtue produced in an individual? 
Answer—The means are threefold, nature (fvcvs), habit (60s), 
reason (Adyos). 

Nature is necessary; the person must be a human being and 
must possess certain qualities of body and soul. 

Habit is the means by which the ambiguous tendencies of 
nature are directed to a higher or a lower end. 


Reason is the distinctive characteristic of man. 


Natural qualities and gifts are beyond our power ; we can only 
pray for them. Habit and reason are formed by education (acSeia). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Education. 


The first point to be decided is whether the same persons 
shall always be rulers, and the same persons always subjects, or the 
rulers of one time shall be the subjects of another and vice versa ; 
for upon this the character of their education will depend. 


In default of an absolute and unmistakeable natural preemi- 
nence, separating the ruling from the subject class, an alternation 
-of rule and subjection is clearly just. At the same time it is 
proper that the rulers should be superior to their subjects. Let 
the same persons then be rulers and subjects, but subjects in 
their youth and rulers in their later years; so will both conditions 
be fulfilled. 


Hence their education too will be in one sense the same and 
in another sense will be different. But subjection, unless it is 
servile, is not incompatible with liberal culture; and as the sub- 
ject of to-day is destined to be the ruler of to-morrow, it will 
always be the object of the legislator in his educational system 
to study the attainment of goodness or a noble life. 


The soul (Wux7) is divided into two parts, 

(1) the part which contains reason in itself (ro pev ¢yer 
doyor Ka’ ato). 

(2) the part which, although not containing reason in itself, 
is yet capable of obeying it. (rd & ovk exer pev ka adro, Aoyo & 
dmakovety Suvdpevor). 

Again, reason is (a) speculative (ewpnrikos). 

(6) practical (mpaxrukés). 

According to the universal law by which the lower in Nature 
or Art always exists for the sake of the higher, it follows that the 
actions of the rational part of the soul are more estimable than 
those of the irrational part, and that the actions of the speculative 
are more estimable than those of the practical reason. Akin to 
this is the subordination of business to leisure, of war to peace, 
and of such actions as at best are only indispensable to such as 
are intrinsically virtuous. 
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This law of subordination is ignored in many polities, notably 
in the Lacedaemonian, in which foreign conquest has been 
regarded as the paramount end of legislation. It is a mistake 
to consider despotic rule the object of a State. The principles of 
morality are the same for States as for individuals, and it is these 
which the legislator should implant in the minds of the citizens. 


War is justifiable in three cases only, 
(1) if it is defensive. 
(2) if the power so acquired is for the good of the subject 
population. 
(3) if the subjects are natural slaves and deserve to be 
ruled. 


History shows that States which have aimed exclusively at 
military success have collapsed as soon as they had attained their 
primary object. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The citizens then must possess all the virtues; not only those 
e.g. valour and endurance, which are necessary to business or war, 
but also those which are necessary to leisure, such as intellectual 
culture (fiAogodia), and those which are necessary to both, but 
especially to leisure, such as temperance and justice. 


But how shall they attain these virtues? Shall their education 
begin with the reason or with the habits! (aérepoy madevréon rh 
hoy@ mpdrepor 7 Trois Cec). 


Any process of production starts from a beginning and tends 
to an end. In education, the beginning is nature, the process of 
production is the training of habits, the end is reason. The train- 
ing of the habits therefore must precede reason. Similarly, the 
care of the body must precede that of the soul, and in the soul 
itself the care of the irrational part must precede that of the 
rational. Nor must we ever forget the proper subordination of 
body to soul, and of the irrational part of soul to the rational. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The importance of a good physical condition to the citizens 
necessitates a discussion of marriage. 


We have to consider 
(1) the proper seasons for marrying, 
(2) the proper persons to marry. 

It is desirable so to order the ages of the husband and wife 
that the failure of their generative powers may occur simultane- 
ously, and that the children may be strong and healthy and may 
be ready in due time to succeed to their parents’ places. 

Aristotle is strongly opposed to very youthful marriages. 


He would have a man marry about 37 and beget children until 
50, and a woman marry about 18. 


The winter is the best time of year for the matrimonial union. 


The best physical condition for men and women alike is one 
that is neither athletic nor valetudinarian, but intermediate. 


The women are to take great care of their health during preg- 
naucy. 


It should be forbidden to rear a crippled child; but the ex- 
posure of children simply on the ground of their number will be 
unnecessary in a State in which the number of children a man 
may beget is limited by law. 


Adultery is to be severely punished. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The education of the young. 
(1) Infancy. 
Diet is important in the early days of life; Aristotle recom- 
mends plenty of milk and as little wine as possible. 


The children should be allowed free movement, and should be 
gradually inured to cold. 
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(2) From infancy to the age of five. 


No compulsory study or violent exercise, but enough move- 
ment in games to prevent a sluggish habit of body. The over- 
seers of youth (maidovoyor) are to take care that the children do 
not hear any improper tales and legends and to keep them from 
associating much with slaves. 


All foul language to be prohibited. No indecent pictures to 
be exhibited. No one who is not of full age to be present at the 
performance of satirical plays or comedies. 

(3) From five years to seven. 

These years are to be spent by the young in observation of the 
lessons which they will be required in future to learn themselves 
(Bewpol trav pabnaewy as Senoe: pavOavew avtovs). 

The education of the first seven years has now been described. 


Education in the strict sense of the word, which does not 
begin until after seven years, may be divided into two periods : 


(1) from seven years to puberty, 
(2) from puberty to twenty-one. 


BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 


Three questions proposed : 


(1) whether it is desirable to have a definite educational 
system. 

(2) whether education should be regulated by the State or 
committed to the care of private individuals. 


(3) if there is to be a system of education, what should be 
its nature. 


(1) That the education of the young is a matter which has a 
paramount claim upon the attention of the legislator is undeni- 
able 
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For (a) as there is a certain character (740s) proper to each 
polity, the nature of the polity will determine the educational 
system. 

(6) virtue, like any art or faculty, can only be acquired by 
education. 

(2) Education must be regulated by the State. 

For as the end (réAos) of the State as a whole is one, the 
education of all the citizens must be one and the same, and must 
therefore be an affair of the State. 

Every citizen should remember that he is not his own master 
(avros avrov) but a part of the State. 


CHAPTER II. 

(3) The educational system. 

At present much uncertainty attaches to the subjects of edu- 
cation. 

Are they to be 

such studies as are merely useful as means of livelihood (ra 
xXpnouu mpos Tov Buov), 

or, such as tend to the promotion of virtue (ra reivoyra mpis 
aperny), 

or, the higher studies (ra zrepirra)? 

Nor is “virtue” itself an unambiguous term. 

According to Aristotle, 

(a) itis right to teach those useful subjects which are in- 
dispensable (ra dvayxaia roy xpnoipewr), but not such as have a 
degrading effect upon the learner by reducing him to the level of 
a mechanic (Bavavaos). 

(A mechanical occupation (Bavavooy épyov) is defined as one 
which renders the body or soul or intellect of free persons unfit 
for the practice of virtue.) 

(b) there are some sciences which are liberal in themselves 
but illiberal in their effect upon the mind, if studied with exces- 
sive assiduity. 

It is not so much the study itself as the object with which it 
is undertaken which constitutes it liberal or the reverse. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The ordinary branches of education are four, viz. 
(1) Reading and Writing (ypaypara). 
(2) Gymnastic (yupvacriky). 
(3) Music (soverkn). 
(4) The Art of Design (ypadrxn). 
Of these 
(1) Reading and Writing and (4) Design are taught for 
their practical utility. 
(2) Gymnastic as promoting valour. 


(3) Music—for a purpose which has not been clearly de- , 
fined. 


What is then the purpose of Music as an educational instru- 
ment? 

It is generally taught in our own day for no other reason than- 
the pleasure it affords; but it had originally a higher function 


For that men should spend their leisure (cxoA7) nobly is in 
Nature’s intention even more important than that they should do 
their business rightly. 

We have to consider then the right employment of leisure. 

It should not be spent in amusement; for amusement, far from 
being the end (rédos) of human life, is only a resource by which 
a busy man is enabled to do a greater amount of business. 

Amusement is a temporary relaxation of the soul; leisure on 
the other hand implies happiness (evSaimovia), which is an end or 
final state. 

The conclusion is that there are certain subjects in which edu- 


cation is necessary with a view to leisure, and that these subjects 
are the highest parts of education. 


Thus the true use of Music is that it promotes the rational 
enjoyment of leisure (7 év 77 cxodf Siaywyn). It is an element of 
the education which should be given not as being indispensable 
or practically useful but as liberal and noble. Nobility is a better 
end educationally than mere utility. 
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(Aristotle remarks that some subjects besides their practical 

utility possess a higher value, e.g. the Art of design, which not 

only protects men against imposture in their private purchases 
but renders them scientific observers of physical beauty.) 


The order of natural development suggests that the education 
of the body should precede that of the intellect, or in other words, 
that education should begin with Gymnastic. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Gymnastic (yupvacriy). 


The practice of Gymnastic has frequently been carried too far, 
resulting either in an athletic habit of body to the detriment of 
natural growth and grace, or, as at Lacedaemon, in a brutality 
which is supposed to imply and represent valour. 


Valour however is neither the sole nor the chief end of educa- 
tion; nor, if it were, would it be produced by severe Gymnastic. 
Ferocity oftener denotes lack of true courage. The explanation 
of the Lacedaemonian victories in old days is not that their gym- 
nastic exercises were so severe, but that they were the only 
people who employed Gymnastic at all; since they have had rivals 
who have adopted the same discipline, their supremacy has dis- 
appeared. 


Not brutality, but nobleness should hold the first place in our 
educational system. 


Aristotle’s own plan is as follows: 


Up to puberty light exercises ; no hard diet, lest the growth be 
injured. For three years after puberty other pursuits ; afterwards 
hard diet and severe exercise. 


The principle is that body and mind should not be subjected 
to severe exertion simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Music. 


The discussion which was begun in Chap. III. resumed and 
concluded. 


What is the object with which music ought to be studied? 
Various answers are given: 
(1) For amusement and relaxation (madia kal dvdmavots). 
(2) For its moral effect (bs Suvapévn 7d jO0s rowdy Te mroveiv). 
(3) Asa means of rational enjoyment (d:aywy7). 
Aristotle’s decision is that Music is capable of all these differ- 
ent effects, 
(1) of amusement, as being pleasant and producing relaxa- 
tion, 


(3) of rational enjoyment, because happiness (evdacpovia) 
can only be attained in rational enjoyment, and happiness implies 
an element of pleasure as well as of nobleness. 


(It is remarked that for two reasons the world often regards 
its amusements as the end (rédos) or summum bonum of life, 


(a) because there is a certain pleasure in the end itself as 
well as in amusement. 


(b) because the end has this in common with amusement, 
that it is not sought as a means to any future object ; for the end 
is ex hypothest complete in itself, and the reason of amusement 
lies not in the future but in the past, i.e. amusement is the relief 
of previous toil.) 


But (2) Music has also a moral power. 
Of this the proofs are 


(a) that Music is able to produce certain moods, e.g. en- 
thusiasm, in our souls, 


(b) that Music supplies us with representations of states 
of mind, such as anger, courage, gentleness &c., and a feeling of 
sympathy with these representations ensures a sympathy with 
the actual states so represented. 
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(N.B. This power of moral imitation or representation is 
almost peculiar to the sense of hearing; it is not found in the 
objects of touch and taste, and only to a small extent in the 
objects of sight.) 


Different moods are produced by different harmonies, 
e.g. melancholy by the mixed Lydian (7 préodvdicri), 
sedateness Be 4 Dorian (7 dwpicri), 

enthusiasm _,, # Phrygian (7 ppvyori). 


There is in fact an apparent relationship between the soul on 
the one hand and harmonies and rhythms on the other. 


Music then, having a moral effect, is a subject of instruction 
appropriate to the young, as they like everything to be sweetened, 
and there is a natural sweetness in Music. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The question is started: As it has been shewn that the young 
ought to receive instruction in Music, are they to be performers 
themselves or merely to listen to the performances of profes- 
sionals ? 


It may be urged 
(a) that it is pretty well impossible to become good critics 
without such practical experience. 
(b) that the practice of Music is one way of keeping chil- 
dren occupied. 


Yet it is always necessary to remember that the sole object of 
the musical performances is to enable the young to form a correct 
musical judgment. 


They should perform therefore, but should perform only in 
youth. Also great care should be taken in the choice of the 
melodies and rhythms which they practise, and of their musical 
instruments. Performances of an extraordinary and exceptional 
kind, suitable only to professional musicians, are to be forbidden. 
The finte, harp and cithern are undesirable instruments, as de- 
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manding professional skill; the flute too, as strongly exciting 
(opyraorekor). 

In a word all professional education, whether in regard to the 
instruments or to the execution, is to be rejected. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Melodies (uéAn) have been appropriately classified as ethical, 
practical or enthusiastic, according as they affect the character, 
incite to action, or produce enthusiasm. 

Music (says Aristotle) should be used for three distinct pur- 
poses, viz. (1) as a means of education (zaidelas évexev), (2) for the 
purging of the emotions (zpos xaddapow), and (3) for the relaxation 
of the tense condition of the soul (pos tv ris cuvTovias dvamav- 
ow). 

Also different harmonies are suited to these different purposes, 
e.g. ethical harmonies to the first, practical and enthusiastic har- 
monies to the second and third. 

(The purging of the emotions (xa6apais) is explained as follows: 

A person—let us say—is liable to the emotion of enthusiasm. 
He listens to melodies which rouse the soul to ecstasy. The after- 
result is that he relapses into his proper normal condition; he has, 
so to speak, obtained a medical or purgative treatment (domep 
iarpelas Tuxov kal kaddpoews). The same is true of all emotional 
persons). 

Socrates is wrong in admitting the Phrygian harmony into his 
Republic, as it is exciting and emotional in its effects. 

The Dorian harmony, being especially staid and valorous, is 
suited to the education of the young. 

The Lydian harmony combines propriety with culture, and 
may therefore be regarded as fit for the age of childhood. 

N.B. Possibility and propriety are the two objects which 
must be always kept in view in education. 


In regard to Music the three canons are that it should be of 
an intermediate character, within the capacity of the learner, and 
appropriate to his age. 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


The scientific politician ought to know 


(1) the absolutely best polity (7 amAés dpiorn). 

(2) the best polity under the actual conditions (7 é« rav 
Umokeipevov apiorn). 

(3) the best polity under certain supposed conditions 
(n e& vrobécews dpiotn). 

(4) the polity which is most appropriate to the mass of 
States (7 pddvota macas rais médecw dpporrovaa), or which is 
comparatively easy of attainment and has a closer affinity to 
the polities of all existing States (7 pawv kal xoworépa dmacais). 

In order to reform existing polities as well as to call new 
polities into being, he must be familiar with all the different 
kinds of polity and with all the specific varieties of each 
kind. It is this knowledge alone which will be his guide in 
the enactment of laws ; for law is always relative to the polity in 
which it exists. 

N.B. A polity is defined as the general system of any State 
in regard to the distribution of the executive offices, the supreme 
political authority and the end which the citizens propose to them- 
selves ; laws, on the other hand, are only the conditions by which 
the tenure of office is regulated. 


CHAPTER II. 


Upon the arrangement of the work. 

Polities having been divided (Book iii. Chap. 7) into three 
normal, viz. Kingship, Aristocracy and Polity in the narrow 
- sense, and three perversions (mapexBaceis), viz. Tyranny, Oligarchy 
and Democracy, : 


e2 
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Kingship and Aristocracy have been virtually discussed in 
the delineation of the best polity ; 


There remain then Polity, Oligarchy, Democracy, Tyranny. 


Of the perverted forms of polity, Tyranny is the worst, 
Democracy the least bad. 


(Plato’s theory in the Politicus that there is a good and a 
bad form of every polity differs from ours, as we hold that the 
perversions are always vitiated.) 


CHAPTER III. 


The reason of the existence of a number of polities is that a 
State necessarily consists of numerous parts ; there are differences 
of race, character, wealth, &c.,.and the nature of the polity is 
determined by the distribution of the offices of state among these 
parts. 


Practically however the different polities may be reduced to 
two, viz. Democracy, which includes Polity, and Oligarchy, which 
includes Aristocracy. 


Aristotle himself prefers to speak of a single noble or ideal 
polity, regarding all the rest as the perversions of it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Democracy is commonly defined as a polity in which the 
masses are supreme, Oligarchy as a polity in which the Few are 
supreme. But these definitions are inadequate. For it may 
happen that the rich, who are predominant in the State, are a 
majority, or that the poor, who are predominant, are a minority of 
the whole population. 


The amended definition of Democracy is that it is a polity in 
which the poor are supreme, being a majority ; that of Oligarchy, 
that it is a polity in which the rich are supreme, being a minority. 


In order to determine the varieties of polity, it is necessary to _ 
ascertain all the constituent parts of a State, for the number of 
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combinations of these parts will give the possible varieties of 
State. 


The parts are: 
(1) husbandmen. 
(2) mechanics. 
(3) men of business (dyopaioc). 
(4) hired labourers (16 Onrtkov). 
(5) the military class. 
(6) the propertied class, upon which the public burdens 
fall (rd rais ovciaus Necroupyodr). 
(7) the executive magistrates, who hold the different offices 
of State (rd Syproupycxov kal ro wept ras dpyas Nevtoupyody). 
(8) the deliberative body. 
(9) the judicial body. 
(To the statement of Socrates in the Republic that the four 
indispensable elements of a State are a weaver, a husbandman, 


a cobbler and a builder, it is objected that no State can exist 
without soldiers, or senators, or judges). 

Although there are these distinct parts of a State, yet the 
one ineffaceable distinction is that between the rich and the poor. 
Hence the habit of regarding the rich and the poor as in a 
preeminent sense parts of a State, and the theory that there 
are two polities only, viz. Oligarchy and Democracy. 


Classification of Democracies. 


(The commons (dos) may consist of husbandmen or artisans, 
or merchants and so on; and the differences of the commons will 
produce corresponding differences in the polity.) 


Democracy in the abstract is the polity which is preeminently 
based upon equality. 
There are four species of Democracy : 


(1) in which eligibility to the offices of State is dependent 
upon a property qualification, but the qualification is a low one, 
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and any one who acquires the amount of property becomes 
eligible. 

(2) in which eligibility to office is the privilege of every 
citizen to whom no objection can be made on the score of 
birth. 


(3) in which everybody who is actually in the enjoyment of 


civic rights (whether entitled to them by birth or not) is eligible 
to office. 


In all these polities the law is supreme. 


(4) in which the condition of eligibility to office is the same 
as in (3), but the people rather than the law is supreme. This is 
the extreme or ultimate Democracy, created by the influence of 


demagogues; it is not strictly a constitutional government 
at all. 


CHAPTER V. 


Classification of Oligarchies. 
There are four species : 


(1) in which a property qualification is necessary for eligi- 
bility to office, but it is only just so high as to exclude a majority 
of the population, and everybody who acquires the amount of 
property becomes eligible. 


(2) in which a high property qualification is necessary for 
eligibility to office and the officers themselves supply the vacan- 
cies on their board whether (a) from the whole body of qualified . 
citizens, or (6) from particular classes, 

(3) in which political power is in the hands of a hereditary 
nobility. 

(4) in which the power of the nobles is hereditary as in 


(3), and is also superior to the laws. This is the form of Oligarchy 
called a Dynasty (Suvacteia). 


It is to be added that the political tendency of the citizens 
often affects and modifies the actual polity, making eg. a 


Democracy less democratical, an Oligarchy less oligarchical and 
sO on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Aristotle enlarges upon the different species of Democracy 
and Oligarchy. 

(1) Where the population is agricultural, the Democracy is 
characterized by an observance of law ; for the tillers of the soil, 
as they have to work for their living, are content with few 
meetings of the Public Assembly. Yet it is necessary that 
political privileges should be open to anybody who acquires the 
legal property qualification, as the absolute exclusion of any 
individual from political privileges is itself a characteristic of 
Oligarchy. 

(2) In the second species of Democracy, although political 
privileges are theoretically open to anybody whose right of birth 
is incontestable, yet want of means will prevent the majority of 
people from exercising them, and the law will consequently be 
supreme. 

(3) The third species (here described as onein which political 
privileges are open to all persons of free birth) will be marked 
like (2) by the supremacy of the law, and for the same reason. 

(4) Theextreme Democracy arises from the large increase of 
States in size, and still more from the accession of great wealth, 
enabling the mass of the people actually to exercise the political 
privileges which they possess. 

Coming to the species of Oligarchy, we may say that 

(1) in the first, the governing class is numerous, the property 
qualification is low and the supremacy resides in the law. 

(2) in the second, the property qualification being larger, 
the governing class is smaller and more powerful, and by its 
privilege of supplying vacancies aspires to a preponderant influ- 
ence in the State. 

(3) in the third, there is a still further concentration of 
power in the hands of a limited number of wealthy persons, who 
transmit it to their children by inheritance. 

(4) in the fourth, wealth, influence and heredity combined 
have enabled the Oligarchs to set themselves above the law. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Aristocracy. 


The name is properly limited to the best polity as described 
in an earlier part of the treatise (Books iii—v.), i.e. to the polity 
in which the good man and the good citizen are identical. 

But it is popularly applied to a class of polities which are 
different from Oligarchy on the one hand,-and from Polity in the 
strict sense on the other. These are 

(1) the polity in which regard is paid to wealth, virtue and 
numbers. 


(2) .the polity in which regard is paid to virtue and num- 
bers only. 


(3) any Polity which has an inclination to Oligarchy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Polity. 


Any fusion of Democracy and Oligarchy is propery a Polity, 
although it is the fashion to limit the name to such forms of the 
fusion as incline to Democracy. Aristocracies and Polities are 
often popularly confused. The true distinction is that an Aristo- 
cracy represents personal freedom, wealth and virtue, a Polity 
only personal freedom and wealth. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Polity, being a fusion of Oligarchy and Democracy, may be 
constituted in three several ways, 


(1) by adopting and combining the institutions boat of 
Oligarchy and Democracy. 

(2) by striking a mean between the institutions of Oligarchy 
and Democracy. 


(3) by adopting part of the oligarchical and part of the 
democratical institutions. 

The criterion of a successful fusion is the possibility. of de- 

scribing the Polity equally as an Oligarchy and as a Democracy. 
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The Lacedzemonian polity is a case in point, being democratical 
in the system of education &c., and oligarchical in the appoint- 
ment of officers of State by suffrage, &c. 


CHAPTER X. 
Tyranny. : 

Two species of Tyranny, which approximate to Kingship by 
their constitutional character, have been distinguished in the 
discussion of Kingship (Book iii. Chap. 14), viz., the non-Greek 
and the Aesymneteia. 

There remains the species which is the counterpart of abso- 
lute Kingship (dvriorpodos 17 mapBacudela), i. e. the irresponsible 
rule over subjects equal or superior to the ruler against their will 
and for the benefit of the ruler himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The question now suggests itself: What is the best polity and 
the best life for the great majority of States and persons ? 

In the endeavour to find an answer to it we start with the 
doctrine of the Zthics that the happy life is a life unimpeded in 
the exercise of virtue, and that virtue is a mean between two 
extremes. 


Now every State comprises three parts, viz. the very rich, 
the very poor, and the intermediate or middle class. 


Aristotle assigns the preference to the middle class on the 
ground (1) that it is the most conformable to reason, (2) that it is 
the most capable of constitutional action, (3) that it has the most 
permanent life. 


The best political constitution therefore is one which is in 
the hands of the middle class, i.e. in which the middle class is 
stronger than both the other classes, or at least than either of 
them. None is so free from political disturbances. It is the 
importance of the middle class which affords stability to large 
States as compared with small, and to Democracies as compared 
with Oligarchies. Perhaps the fact that many of the best legis- 
lators have belonged to the middle class may be taken to be an 
evidence of its political superiority. 
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The reasons why the great majority of polities have been 
either Democracies or Oligarchies, and a true Polity has seldom 
been seen, are 


(1) that the middle class has generally been small, and one 
of the other classes has determined the character of the polity. 

(2) that political power has becn the prize of a victorious 
party, which has used its victory to oppress its antagonists. 

(3) that the two imperial States of Greece, Athens and 


Sparta, have forced their own forms of polity un their subject 
States. 


As to the comparative excellence of the different polities, it 
is clear that the nearer a State is to the best polity, which has 
been already described, the better it is, and the further a State 
is from the best polity, the worse it is. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The polities suitable to particular States. 


It is a sound general principle that the part of the State 
which desires the continuance of the polity should be stronger 
than that which does not. 


But a State consists of 
(1) a qualitative element, viz., freedom, wealth, culture, 
nobility. 
(2) a quantitative element, viz. numbers. 


Where the numerical superiority of the poor outweighs the 
qualitative superiority of the rich, the result is Democracy. 


Where the qualitative superiority of the rich outweighs the 
quantitative superiority of the poor, the result is Oligarchy. 


The kind of Democracy or Oligarchy is determined by the 
character of the population. Aristotle repeats that it will always 
be the legislator’s duty to secure the support of the middle class. 
The middle class is an arbitrator between rich and poor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The artifices (copicpara), appropriate to particular polities 
may be ranged under five heads : 
(1) The Public Assembly. 
(2) The offices of State. 
(3) The Courts of Law. 
(4) The possession of arms. 
(5) Gymnastic exercises. 


(A) Oligarchical artifices. 

(1) To fine the rich, but not the poor, or to fine the rich 
heavily and the poor only lightly, for non-attendance in the 
Public Assembly. 

(2) To allow the rich, but not the poor, the privilege 
of declining public office. 

(3) To fine the rich, but not the poor, or to fine the rich 
heavily and the poor only lightly, for neglect of their judicial 
duties. 

(4) To fine the rich, but not the poor, for being with- 
out arms. 

(5) To fine the rich, but not the poor, for omitting 
their gymnastic exercises. 


(B) Democratical artifices. 

These will be the opposites of the oligarchical, e.g. to pay 
the poor for attendance in the Assembly and the Courts of Law, 
but not to fine the rich for non-attendance. 


(C) Artifices of a fusion of Democracy and Oligarchy. 

It will be necessary to combine the characteristics of both 
polities, e.g. to pay the poor for attendance and fine the rich for 
non-attendance. 

In a Polity it is the heavy-armed class which should be 
supreme. The property qualification should be fixed as high as 
possible, provided always that a majority of the population enjoy 
full political privileges. 
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In the history of Greece the early Kingships were succeeded 
by constitutional polities resting upon the military class, upon 
the cavalry at first and afterwards upon the heavy infantry. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Every polity comprises three departments (opia), viz. 
(A) The Deliberative Body. 
(B) The Executive. 
(C) The Judicial Body. 


(A) The functions of the Deliberative Body are the deter- 
mination of war and peace, the formation and dissolution of 
alliances, the enactment of laws, the power of death, exile and 
confiscation of property, the power of electing officers of State 
and of holding them responsible for their conduct in office. 

But these functions may be variously ordered. 


(1) The rule in Democracy is that the power of delibera- 
tion upon all subjects is enjoyed and exercised by all the citizens. 


Yet the rule admits of four different applications : 


(a) When the citizens exercise their deliberative power not 
collectively but by alternation, and assemble collectively only in 
order to enact laws, to settle constitutional questions and to 
receive the reports of the officers of State. 


(6) When the citizens assemble collectively only in order to 
elect officers of State, to enact laws, to determine questions of - 
war and peace, and to conduct the audit of the officers’ accounts ; 
upon all other matters the power of deliberation is vested in 
particular officers. 


(c) When the citizens assemble collectively for the election 
of officers of State, for the audit of their accounts, and for delibe- 
ration upon questions of war and alliance; all other matters are 
administered by the officers of State. 


(d) When the citizens meet collectively to deliberate upon 
all questions, and the officers of State possess only the power of 
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preliminary examination (mpoavaxpicts). This is the system 
characteristic of the latest or extreme Democracy. 

(2) The principle of Oligarchy is that deliberation upon 
ail matters is confined to certain citizens. 


But again there are various applications of the principle : 


(a) When the Deliberative Body is large, the property 
qualification being low, when everyone who acquires the amount 
of property is admitted to the Deliberative Body, and the law is 
supreme. 


(0) When deliberation is limited to an elected body, and 
the law is supreme. 


(c) When the Deliberative Body has the power of coop- 
tion and is superior to the laws. 


(d). When the Deliberative Body is hereditary and supe- 
rior to the laws. 


(3) If certain matters, e.g. questions of war and peace and 
the audit of the officers’ accounts, come before the citizens col- 
lectively, and everything else is left to executive officers appointed 
by suffrage, the system is aristocratical. 


(4) If the subjects of deliberation come in some cases 
before persons appointed by suffrage, and in others before 
persons appointed by lot, or before persons appointed partly by 
suffrage and partly by lot, the system is a mixture of Aristocracy 
and Polity. 


Expedients appropriate to the extreme Democracy : 


(1) To impose a fine upon any citizen for non-attendance 
in the Public Assembly. 


(2) To appoint an equal number of the members of the 
Deliberative Body from each division of the citizens. 


(3) Ifthe Democrats have a vast numerical preponderance, 
either to pay a certain number only of the citizens, and not all, 
for attendance in the Public Assembly or to exclude by lot all 
who are in excess of the proper number. 
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Expedients appropriate to Oligarchy : 

(1) To elect certain representatives of the commons as 
members of the Deliberative Body, or to allow the commons to 
consider all such matters as have already passed a board of 
Preliminary Councillors (apoBovdox), or Guardians of the Laws 
(vopopvaAakes). 

(2) To invest the commons with the right of simply con- 
firming the resolutions of the Preliminary Council, or the 
Guardians of the Laws, or to allow the privilege of giving advice 
to all the citizens, but an actual vote to none but the officers of 
State. 

(3) To give the commons an absolute power of veto, but 
not of positive resolution, and to let a bill which has been rejected 
by the commons be referred back to the executive officers. 


CHAPTER XV. 


(B) The Executive. 


The offices of State are all positions to which are assigned 
the functions of deliberation, decision and command, more espe- 
cially of command. 


In large States it is possible and proper to have a separate 
officer for every function. In small States it is often necessary 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands. 

There are certain officers peculiar to particular polities ; 

e. g. a Preliminary Council (mpoBovdou) is oligarchical, 

a Council (BovAn) is democratical, 
a Censorship of women and children is aristocratical. 

In regard to the appointment of the officers of State gene- 
rally, three questions arise ; 

(1) Who are the persons that appoint ? 
(2) Who are eligible to office ? 
(3) What is the mode of election ? 
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The electing body may be all the citizens or some only ; 
the persons eligible may be all the citizens or some only ; 
the appointment may be made by suffrage or by lot. 
The appointment by all the citizens from all, by suffrage or 
lot or both, is democratical. 


The appointment by some of the citizens from all, or in some 
cases from all and in others from some, by lot or suffrage or both, 
is suited to a Polity. 


The appointment by some of the citizens partly from all 
and partly from some, by lot or suffrage or both, is suited to an 
_ aristocratical type of Polity. 


The appointment by some of the citizens from some, by lot or 
~ suffrage or both, is oligarchical. 


The appointment by some of the citizens from all, or by all 
from some, by suffrage is aristocratical. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 
(C) The Judicial Body. 
The points to be considered are 
(1) The persons eligible to the Courts of Law. 
(2) The extent of their jurisdiction. 
(3) The manner of their appointment. 
Let us first determine the different kinds of Court. 


They are 

(a) a Court of scrutiny (ro evduvrixov). 

(6) a Court for offences committed against the State. 

(c) a Court for constitutional questions. 

(d) a Court for cases arising between officers of State and 
individuals in regard to fines. 

(e) a Court to deal with important cases of private con- 
tract. 

(f) a Court of homicide (rd povixdv). 
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(g) a Court of aliens (ré Eemxdy). 
(h) a Court for the trial of petty contracts. 
A system of universal eligibility and universal jurisdiction is 
democratical. 


A system of limited eligibility and universal jurisdiction is 
oligarchical. 

A combination of universal and limited eligibility is charac- 
teristic of Aristocracy or Polity. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are two reasons for a plurality of Democracies, viz. 


(1) the varieties in the character of the populations. One — 
population is agricultural, another mechanical, and so on, or there 
may be a combination of two or more different populations. 


(2) the various combinations of the institutions character- 
istic of Democracy. It is not necessary that all such institutions 
should be found in every Democracy. 


CHAPTER II. 


The primary principle of a Democracy is personal liberty (iz6- 
Geos ths Snwokparixns modcreias €devOepia). And liberty implies 
two features, (1) alternation of rule and subjection among all the 


citizens, (2) the freedom of every citizen to live according to his 
own pleasure. 


Hence the characteristics of popular government are as follows: 


(1) the eligibility of all the citizens to the offices of State 
and their appointment by all. 


(2) the rule of all over each individual and of each indivi- 
dual in his turn over all. 
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(3) the appointment of officers of State by lot. 


(4) the absence of a property qualification for office or the 
requirement of as low a qualification as possible. 


(5) the regulation that the same person shall never or only 
in exceptional circumstances hold the same office twice. 


(6) short tenure of office. 


(7) the endowment of all the citizens or of a body chosen 
from all with judicial powers in all or the most important cases. 


(8) the supreme authority of the Public Assembly in all or 
the most important questions. 


(9) the payment of the members of the Public Assembly 
and the Courts of Law and of the executive officers. 


As birth, wealth and culture are characteristics of Oligarchy, 
so the characteristics of Democracy are low birth, poverty and 
intellectual degradation (Bavavaia). 


Universal arithmetical equality is the democratical principle 
of justice; and from it flows the rule of the majority, i.e. of the 
poor. 


CHAPTER III. 


That the decision of the majority then is just is the argument 
of Democrats; that the decision of the wealthier is just, of Oli- 
garchs. But in either case a difficulty arises. 


The democratical argument would justify the spoliation of the 
wealthy minority by the poor; the oligarchical argument on the 
other hand would justify Tyranny, if there were an individual 
wealthier than all the other members of his class. 


It may be suggested that, as a State is composed of two ele- 
ments, viz. rich and poor, the decision of the majority of both, if 
they agree, and, if they disagree, of the absolute majority i.e. of 
the party, comprising both rich and poor, which has the higher 
collective property assessment, should be supreme. 


W. A. Wet: 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the four species of Democracy, 


The best is one in which the population lives by agriculture. 
For an agricultural population, not possessing great wealth, occu- 
pies itself in business and takes no large interest in politics; nor 
is it obliged to seek office as a means of livelihood or to enrich 
itself by spoliation of the wealthy. Such a population is often 
content, if it enjoys only the power of electing officers of State and 
of holding them to account for their conduct in office. Agricul- 
ture may be encouraged by law, e.g. by the prohibition of holding 
more than a certain amount of land or of taking a mortgage upon 
a certain part of the land belonging to a citizen. 


The next best population is one of graziers, as they have many 
points of resemblance to agriculturists and are well disciplined 
physically. 

A population of mechanics, tradesmen or labourers is morally 


low, not to say that it is always ready to interfere collectively in 
political matters. 


The latest development of Democracy, which is its worst form, 
is one in which civic rights are widely extended without regard 
to legitimacy (ynovdrns), and the commons exercise supreme and 
arbitrary power. 


N.B. For a good form of Democracy it is desirable that the 
country should lie at a considerable distance from the city itself, 
as the citizens, dwelling then upon the fields, will be unable to 
meet often in the Public Assembly. 


CHAPTER V. 


It is not enough for a legislator to establish a polity ; he must 
provide for its continued existence. 
Rules for preserving Democracies: 


(1) To ordain that all fines imposed shall be devoted to the 
service of the Gods, in order to prevent unjust condemnations. 
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(2) To impose heavy penalties upon the authors of wanton 
and baseless prosecutions, so that the wealthy class may not be 
rendered inimical to the polity. 


(3) If the revenues of the State are small, to allow only 
few sessions of the Assembly and Courts of Law, lest the citizens 
be tempted to provide themselves with payment for attendance at 
the expense of the wealthy class. 

(4) ‘To alleviate the poverty of the masses, 

(a) by affording them out of the public revenues an oppor- 
tunity of starting in business or agriculture, whether all at once 
or, if means are insuflicient, by tribes or otherwise. 

(6) by making the rich supply the payment for the neces- 
sary meetings of the Public Assembly and the Courts of Law, on 
condition of being released from useless public burdens. 

(c) by encouraging wealthy persons to furnish individual 
members of the puorer class with the means of setting them- 
selves up in business. 

(d) by opening some at least of the offices of State to the 
commons through the ballot. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The forms of Oligarchy. 

The primary form of Oligarchy approximates to Polity; in it 
there are two kinds of property qualification, a lower which is 
requisite for the ordinary, and a higher which is requisite for the 
more important, offices of State, and the better elements of the 
commons are admitted from time to time to political privileges 
in such number as to ensure the predominance of the enfranchised 
over the unenfranchised class. 

A slight intensification of the oligarchical principle produces 
the second form of Oligarchy. 

The form of Oligarchy, which approximates to Tyranny, is 
the most corrupt, and requires the strongest precautionary 
measures. 


The best safeguard of Democracy is a large population (moAvav- 
Opemia), of Oligarchy good discipline (edra€ia). 
p22 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The military service may be divided into four branches, viz. 
cavalry, heavy infantry, light-armed troops and marines. 
A country suited to cavalry invites a pronounced form of Oli- 
garchy, as it is only the rich who can afford to keep horses. 


A country suited to heavy infantry invites a more temperate 
form of Oligarchy, but still an Oligarchy, as heavy infantry service 
is appropriate to the rich rather than to the poor. 


Light-armed soldiers or marines are suited to Democracy. 
(N.B. As Oligarchies have often been overthrown by means 
of light-armed soldiers, it is advisable that the Oligarchs should 


allow their children, while they are young, to be instructed in 
light-armed exercises.) 


Admission to the governing class in an Oligarchy should be 
open either to all who acquire the requisite amount of property, 
or to all such persons after a stated period of abstinence from 
mechanical occupations, or to selected individuals who deserve 
the honour. 


In order to prevent dissatisfaction among the commons at 
their exclusion from the most important offices of State, the 
officers should be liable to heavy public burdens. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The offices of State (dpyai) may be classified as (A) political, (B) 
religious, (C) extraordinary. 
(A) Political officers. 
(1) controllers of the market (d-yopavéuo.). 
(2) commissioners of the city (doruvdpor). 


(3) commissioners of public lands (dypovéuo.), or of woods 
and forests (vA@poi). 


(4) receivers (drodéxrat) or treasurers (rapiar). 


(5) recorders (iepopryjpoves), presidents (émurdra), or re- 
membrancers (»7jpoves), who register contracts, legal decisions &c. 
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(6) persons who levy the fines imposed by the Courts of 
Law (mpaxropes), 

(7) the police. 

Officers of less importance are 

(8) warders of the city gates and walls (émipeAntat muddy 
Te kal Tetyov PvAakijs), 

(9) generals (otparnyoi) or members of the Council of War 
(mod€papxor), &e. 

(10) auditors (edévvor), accountants (Acy:orai), inspectors of 
accounts (€feracrai) or public prosecutors (cvv7yopor), 


(11) the supreme legislative office, whether called a Pre- 
liminary Council (apoB8ovAor) or a Council (BovA7). 
(B) Religious officers, 
(1) priests. 
(2) superintendents of the ordinances of religion (émpedn- 
Tal Tov rept Ta iepd) Whose duty it is to maintain the temples in 
good repair, &c. 
(3) directors of public sacrifices, whether called archons, 
kings or presidents (xpuravecs). 
(C) Extraordinary officers, not found in all States. 
(1) censors of women (yuvatxovépor), 
(2) guardians of the laws (voyopvAakes), 
(3) censors of boys (sradovopor), 
(4) presidents of gymnastic exercises (yupvaciapxot), 
(5) superintendents of gymnastic and Dionysiac contests, 
&e. 
N.B. The office of Guardians of the Laws is aristocratical, 
a Preliminary Council is oligarchical, 
a Council is democratical. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 


Political revolutions. 


The general cause of sedition (ordovs) is inequality. The 
Many raise sedition in an Oligarchy, if they consider themselves . 
to be deprived of the equality which is their right. The upper 
classes raise sedition in a Democracy, if they consider them- 
selves to be merely equals despite their natural superiority. 


But a revolution may take various forms ; 


it may be either a complete revolution of polity, or a change 
of the holders of political power, the polity itself remaining the 
same, or an intensification or mitigation of the existing polity, or 
an innovation in some single department of the polity. 


As inequality is the productive cause of seditions, it is to be 
noticed that equality is of two kinds, arithmetical (dp.6u6), and 
proportional (xar’ d&éiav), or in other words equality determined 
by numbers and by merit. 

Numbers and wealth being facts of universal occurrence, 
whereas virtue, e.g. which is the characteristic of Aristocracy, is 
rarely found, it follows that the ouly. common polities are Demo- 
cracy and Oligarchy. 


But neither of these polities is sound or permanent, although 
Democracy is more stable than Oligarchy. For an Oligarchy 
may be destroyed by disturbances arising either within the 
oligarchical body itself or between the Oligarchs and the com- 
mons; whereas Democracy is liable only to attacks of the com- 
mons upon the Oligarchs who aspire to exclusive power, not to 
say that it is nearer to the polity which rests upon the middle 
class. 
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CHAPTER II. 


In the investigation of seditions and political revolutions, it is 
necessary to ascertain : 

(A) The conditions which lead to sedition (ras ¢xorres 
oractatovo). 

(B). The objects or final causes of sedition (rivoy everev 
orac.avouct). 

(C). The predisposing occasions (rives dpyxai). 

(A). The principal condition favourable to sedition is the 
aspiration after equality in the Many or after superiority in the 
Few. 

(B). The objects of sedition are gain, honour, or the desire 
to avoid their opposites, loss and dishonour. 


(C). The predisposing occasions are 
(1) gain. 
(2) honour. 


not however, as before, from the desire of acquiring them for 
ourselves, but from indignation at the larger share of them pos- 
sessed by others. 


CHAPTER III. 


(3) insolence on the part of persons holding an official 
status. 

(4) fear among persons who have committed crimes and 
are afraid of punishment, or who expect to be the victims of 
injustice and seek to anticipate it. 

(5) predominant influence (vzepoyn), i.e. the excessive and 
intolerable power of some individual or party in the State. 

(6) contempt of the subordinate class for its masters. 

(7) the disproportionate increase of one class in the State 
(avénots 7 mapa rd dvadoyor). 

(8) party-spirit (épceia). 
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(9) neglect (dAcywpia) in allowing persons disloyal to the 
polity to be admitted to the supreme offices of State. 

(10) insignificant changes (rd zrapa puxpor). 

(11) diversity of race (ré px) suopudov) among the citi- 
zens. 


(12) locality, when the natural divisions of the country 
divide the citizens into parties. 


CHAPTER IV. 
It is not the objects of sedition that are unimportant but the 


occasions ere ai ordcets ov Tept pixpa@v, GAN ék (Bol need 
atactdfovor S€ repli peyador). 
Further predisposing occasions : 

(13) quarrels arising among influential persons, as is 
shewn by many instances. 

(14) the accession of high repute or power to some one 
office or class in the State, which is also exemplified. 

(15) an even balance of the two antagonistic classes, the 
rich and the poor, and the weakness of the middle class. 


Political disturbance may be effected either by force or by 
fraud, and, if in the first way, by force employed either at the 
initial or at a later stage. 

Having thus considered the causes of revolution in polities 
generally, we come now to consider them in regard to particular 
polities. 


CHAPTER V. 


Revolutions in Democracies. 


The main cause of revolutions in Democracies is the intem- 
perate and unprincipled conduct of demagogues, compelling the 
propertied class to combine. 


A Democracy may be revolutionized 


(1) into an Oligarchy, from the cause already men- 
tioned. 
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(2) into a Tyranny, as in ancient times, when the functions 
of demagogue and general were united in the same hands, when 
official positions of immense importance were entrusted to in- 
dividuals, and when the commons being busily engaged in their 
occupations did not keep a sharp eye upon the ambition of their 
leaders. 


(3) from a moderate to an extreme form of Democracy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Revolutions in Oligarchies. 
There are two general causes of revolution : 

(1) Oppression of the masses by the Oligarchs. 

(2) Dissension among the Oligarchs themselves, which 
may take various forms, 

(a) when the limitation of the honours of State to a narrow 
clique inspires persons who are members of the propertied class, 
although not of the official body, with revolutionary ideas. 

(0) when personal rivalry among the Oligarchs induces 
some of them to play the part of demagogues, whether it is to 
the mob or to other members of the oligarchical body that they 
pay court. 

(c) when an attempt is made to narrow the Oligarchy 
still further than has been the rule. 

(d@) when some of the Oligarchs have wasted their fortunes 
in dissipation and are consequently eager for change. 

(e) when some members of the oligarchical body are sub- 
jected to a repulse or affront at the hands of others. 

(f) in consequence of the over-despotic character of the 
Oligarchy. 

(g) when there is a smaller Oligarchy enjoying exceptional 
privileges, within the Oligarchy itself. 

(h) in time of war, if the Oligarchs from fear of the com- 
mons are obliged to employ mercenary troops, and the commander 
of these troops establishes himself as tyrant. 
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(<) in time of peace, if the mutual distrustfulness of the 
Oligarchs leads them to put the police of the city into the hands 
of mercenary troops and an arbiter between the two factions, 
who succeeds in making himself master of both. 


(J) from accidental circumstances, e.g. if the value of 
landed estates rises so much that nearly the whole population 
comes to possess the property qualification for office. 


N.B. It is to be observed that both Democracies and Oligar- 
chies are sometimes revolutionized not to the antagonistic polities 
but to other polities, whether more or less pronounced, of the 
same kind. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Revolutions in Aristocracies. 


The causes are as follows : 

(1) the limitation in the number of persons admitted to 
the honours of State. 

(2) the discontent or ambition of some powerful indi- 
vidual. 

(3) great inequality of wealth. 

(4) self-aggrandisement on the part of the nobles. 

(5) gradual and almost imperceptible innovation. 


But the main cause of revolution both in Aristocracies and in 
Polities is a departure from their proper principles of justice, 
i.e. the unsuccessful fusion of virtue, wealth and numbers in 
Aristocracies, of wealth and numbers in Polities. 

The comparative stability of Polities as contrasted with 
Aristocracies arises from the greater importance of the numerical 
majority in Polities. 

A polity is usually revolutionized in the direction of its own 
bias, i.e. a Polity to Democracy and an Aristocracy to Oligarchy, 
but may also be revolutionized to its opposite. 


The only conditions of permanence are proportionate equality 
(ré kar’ agiav igor). and security of rights (r5 Zyew ra adrav). 
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N.B. Polities in general are liable to dissolution, 
(a) from within, as has been shewn. 


(6) from without, i.e. by the influence of another antago- 
nistic polity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Having described the causes of revolutions and seditions, we 
come now to the preservatives of polities both generally and indi- 
vidually. 


The means of preservation will be clearly the opposites of the 
means of destruction. 
In order to preserve a polity, it is advisable 

(1) to take strict precautions against illegality, especially 
in matters insignificant. 

_ (2) ‘in an Oligarchy to have no faith in artifices (codic- 
para) intended to impose upon the masses. 

(3) in an Aristocracy or Oligarchy to cultivate a good 
understanding between the persons who hold official positions and 
the non-privileged or partly privileged classes. 

(4) to prevent abuse of power on the part of the officers of 
State, e. g. by establishing short tenure of office. 

(5) to live in constant fear of such influences as corrupt the 
polity. 

(6) to check the feuds and rivalries arising in the upper 
classes. 

(7) inan Oligarchy or Polity to revise the census frequently 
and adapt the property qualification to the circumstances of the 
State. 

(8) to avoid investing any individual with disproportionate 
authority. 

(9) to institute a censorship of the manners and morals of 
the citizens. 

(10) to prevent a monopoly of power in the hands of a 
single class or order. © 
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(11) in all polities, and especially in an Oligarchy, to afford 
the officers of State no opportunity of personal gain. 


(12) in a Democracy to abstain from oppression of the 
rich. 

(13) im an Oligarchy to treat the poor with signal conside- 
ration. 


(14) to allow equality or even precedence in many respects 
to the classes debarred from supreme political power. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Three qualifications are requisite in the holders of the supreme 
officers of State, viz. 
(1) loyalty to the polity. 
(2) capacity for their offices. 
(3) virtue and justice in the sense appropriate to the 
polity. 


Where these three qualifications are not found in the same 
individual, it is the qualification which is rarer and more import- 
ant to the office in question that should carry the day. 


One rule of great value, as preservative of polities, is the 
observance of the proper mean, i.e. the*avoidance of extreme 
measures whether democratical or oligarchical. 


But the best of all preservatives is the education of the citi- 
zens in the spirit of the polity (r6 maiSeverOar mpds ras modurelas). 
Without this education the wisest laws are futile. 


CHAPTER X. 


The natural destructives and preservatives of Monarchy. 


Monarchy is, as we have seen, the generic name, including 
Kingship and Tyranny as its species. The king is generally 
chosen from the better classes (of émexeis), to protect them 
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against the commons; the tyrant from the commons to act 
against the nobles. But a tyrant may have been 

either a successful demagogue, 

or an encroaching hereditary king, 

or a high officer of State, 

or the nominee of an Oligarchy. 

Kingship, on the other hand, may be based 
either upon the personal virtue of the king, 
or upon the virtue of his family, 
or upon eminent public services, 
or upon the combination of these with power. 

Further, the king is in thcory the protector of the propertied 
class from spoliation, and of the commons from insolence ; but the 
tyrant pays no regard to the public weal. The object of the 
tyrant is his personal pleasure (ré 7dv), that of the king moral 
elevation (rd xadov), The tyrant is ambitious of gain, and his 
body-guard consists of mercenaries; the king is ambitious of 
distinction, and his body-guard consists of citizens. 

Tyranny combines in itself the evils of Oligarchy and Demo- 
cracy ; for from the former it borrows the pursuit of wealth and 
the absolute distrust of the masses, from the latter the hostility to 
the upper classes. 

In Monarchies then as in constitutional polities—for Aristotle 
here distinguishes the two—the predisposing causes of revolution 
are injustice (which oftenest shews itself in insolence), fear and 
contempt, the object is the acquisition of wealth and honour. 

But an insurrection may take the form of an attack (a) upon 
the person, (b) upon the authority of the rulers. 

It takes the first form, when it is occasioned by insolence 
(vBpts), as is shewn by numerous examples. 

Instances are also given of conspiracies arising from fear and 
contempt. 

Also of these three predisposing causes, two or more may 
exist in combination. 

Lastly, the mere desire of notoriety is itself, although only in 
rare cases, a motive of insurrection. 
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A Tyranny like any other polity is liable to destruction, 
(a) from without, by contact with an antagonistic polity of 
superior strength 


(b) from within, by a feud among the associates of the 
tyrant. 


Contempt is more frequently a cause of the destruction of 
Tyrannies than hatred. 

A Tyranny in short may be destroyed by any of the causes of 
destruction which exist in the extreme form of Oligarchy or of 
Democracy. ; 

A Kingship is seldom destroyed from without. It is liable to 
destruction from within, 

(a) if sedition arises among the members of the royal 
family. 

(b) if the king arrogates to himself ‘unconstitutional and 
tyrannical powers. 


Monarchy is comparatively rare in modern times, and, if it 
exists at all, it generally takes the form not of Kingship but of 
Tyranny. For the characteristics of Kingship, viz., the voluntary 
obedience of the subjects, and the high authority of the ruler, are 
incompatible with the existing social condition, which produces a 
large number of similar persons rather than an individual of 
preeminent distinction. 


Hereditary Kingship is exposed to an additional peril owing 
to the frequent incapacity of the kings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The preservatives of Monarchy. 
(1) of Kingship, 

Moderation in the exercise of power. 
(2) of Tyranny, 


(a) The repressive method, e.g. by removing eminent 
individuals, prohibiting clubs, creating mutual distrust among the 
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citizens, establishing a system of espionage, keeping the citizens 
poor and always occupied, taxing them heavily, &. It is 
characteristic too of a tyrant that he regards his friends with 
suspicion, encourages the influence of women and the licence of 
slaves, treats sycophants with honour, likes low companions, and 
prefers the society of foreigners to that of citizens. 


There are in fact three objects of Tyranny, viz. : 
(1) to degrade and reduce the spirit of the subjects. 
(2) to prevent them from placing confidence in each other. 


(3) to produce in them an incapacity for affairs (dduvayia 
TOV Tpayy.aTov). 


(6) the conciliatory method, by imitating the temper and 
conduct of a king. Such a tyrant will be economical in his 
management of the public revenues, will be dignified (cepvos), 
but not stern (yademos) in his address, will be, or affect to be, 
virtuous and moderate in life, will shew a zeal for religious ordi- 
nances, will pay especial honour to distinguished citizens, will 
dispense rewards himself, while he inflicts punishments by the 
agency of subordinates, will not humiliate a powerful subject 
except in rare instances and by gradual measures, and, while 
abstaining from all forms of insolence, will abstain most carefully 
from the infliction of corporal punishment and from indecency. 
Lastly, as there are two elements in every State, viz. the rich and 
the poor, it is desirable that both, if possible, should sce the 
basis of their security in the exercise of the tyrant’s power, or at 
least that the stronger party of the two should be his creature. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The duration of polities. 


Of all polities none have so short a life as Oligarchy and 
Tyranny. The most permanent Tyrannies were those of the 
Orthagoridae at Sicyon, which lasted 100 years, of the Cypselidae 
at Corinth which lasted 73 years and 6 months, of the Pisis- 
tratidae at Athens which lasted 35 years. 


Xevl ANALYSIS. 


Conclusion.—A criticism of the theory of revolutions put 
forward by Socrates in the Republic. 
(1) He omits to treat particularly the form of revolution 
which is incident to his best or primary polity. 


(2) His account of the sequence of polities is incomplete. 


(3) He does not consider the liability of Tyranny to revolu- 
tion or the nature of its revolutions. 


(4) His explanation of the cause of revolutions in Oli- 
garchy, which he defines to be avarice, is insufficient. 


(5) It is not more true that Oligarchy, as he alleges, than 
any other polity contains in itself two different States, one of the 
rich and another of the poor. 


(6) Without the impoverishment of any citizen a polity 
may be revolutionized from Oligarchy to Democracy, or from 
Democracy to Oligarchy. 


(7) Socrates mentions one only out of many causes of revo- 
lutions in Oligarchies, viz. the impoverishment of the citizens by 
profligacy and usurious interest. 


(8) Although there are various forms of Oligarchy and 
Democracy, Socrates in describing the revolutions of each speaks 
as though there were only one. 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Deore Tt: 


SEEING that every State is a sort of association and 
every association is formed for the attainment of 
some Good—for some presumed Good is the end of 
all action—it is evident that, as some Good is the 
object of all associations, so in the highest degree 
is the supreme Good the object of that association 
which is supreme and embraces all the rest, in other 
words, of the State or political association. 

Now it is wrong to confound, as some! do, the 
functions of the constitutional statesman, king, 
householder and slavemaster. They hold that the 
difference between them is not one of kind, but 
depends simply upon the number of persons ruled, 
i.e. that a man is a slavemaster, if he has but few 
subjects ; if he has more, a householder; if still 
more, a constitutional statesman or king, there being 
no distinction between a large household and a small 


1 The reference is to Plato Politicus, pp. 258 sqq. 
W. A. i 
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State; also that a man is either a king or a consti- 
tutional statesman according as he governs abso- 
lutely or in conformity to the laws of political 
science, being alternately ruler and subject. Such 
an opinion is erroneous. Our meaning will be clear, 
however, if we follow our usual method of investi- 
gation. For as in other cases we have to analyse a 
compound whole into the uncompounded elements 
which are its least parts, so in examining the con- 
stituents of a State we shall incidentally best ascer- 
tain the points of difference between the above- 
mentioned forms of government and the possibility 
of arriving at a scientific conclusion in regard to 
each of them. | 

Here, as elsewhere, the best system of examination 
will be to begin at the beginning and observe things 
in their growth. 

There are certain primary essential combinations 
of those who cannot exist independently one of 
another. Thus male and female must combine in 
order to the procreation of children, nor is there 
anything deliberate or arbitrary in their so doing ; 
on the contrary, the desire of leaving an offspring 
like oneself is natural to man as to the whole 
animal and vegetable world. Again, natural rulers 
and subjects combine for safety—and when I say 
“natural,” I mean that there are some persons 
qualified intellectually to form projects, and these 
are natural rulers or natural masters ; while there are 
others qualified physically to carry them out, and 
these are subjects or natural slaves, so that the 
interests of master and slave are coincident. 
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Now Nature has differentiated females from slaves. 
None of Nature's products wears a poverty-stricken 
look like the Delphian* knife as it is called that cutlers 
make; each has a single definite object on the prin- 
ciple that any instrument admits of the highest finish, 
only if it subserves a single purpose rather than 
several. Among non-Greek peoples on the other 
hand females and slaves stand on one and the same 
footing. The reason is that natural rulers do not 
exist among them, and the association they form con- 
sists of none but slaves male and female; hence the 
- poets say” 

“Tig meet Greeks rule barbarians,” 


implying the natural identity of barbarians or non- 
Greeks and slaves. 

But to resume: the associations of male and female, The House- 
master and slave constitute the primary form of pe 
household, and Hesiod was right when he* wrote 


“Get thee 
First house and wife and ox to plough withal,” 


for an ox is to the poor what a servant is to the rich. 

Thus the association naturally formed for the 
supply of everyday wants is a household; its mem- 
bers, according to Charondas, are “those who eat of 


1 The AeAdux) pdxaipa was evidently a knife intended to serve 
more purposes than one, and therefore not especially suited to 
any, as the d8eA.cKxoddyvov mentioned below, p. 173, 1. 19, and 
mep (dav popiay, p. 683 Ag,, seems to have been a spit which 
could on occasion be used as a candlestick. 

2 Kuripides, Zph. in Aul. 1400. 

3 "Epya kai “Hyépat, 403. 
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the same store,” or, according to the Cretan Epimeni- 
des’ “those who sit around the same hearth.” 

Again, the simplest association of several house- 
holds for something more than ephemeral purposes 
is a village. It seems that the village in its most 
natural form is” derived from the household, in- 
cluding all the children of certain parents and the 
children’s children, or, as the phrase sometimes is, 
“all who are suckled upon the same milk 

This is the reason why States were originally 
governed by kings as is still the case with uncivilized 
peoples ; they were composed of units accustomed to 
this form of government. For as each household 
is under the kingly government of its eldest member, 
so were also the offshoot-households as comprising 
none but blood-relations. It is this condition of 
things that Homer means when he describes the 
Cyclopes as 

“law-givers each 
Of his own wives and children,” 


in allusion to their want of corporate life. This pa- 
triarchal government was universal in primitive times; 
in fact the reason why all nations represent the polity 
of the Gods as monarchical is that such originally was, 
if it is not still, their own polity, and men assimilate 
the lives no less than the bodily forms of the Gods 
to their own. 


Lastly, the association composed of several villages 


' Reading dpuoxarvous. 
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in its complete form is the State, in‘ which the goal 
of full independence may be said to be first attained. 
For as the State was formed to make life possible, so 
it exists to make life good. Consequently if it be 
allowed that the simple associations, z.e. the household 
and the village, have a natural existence, so has the 
State in all cases ; for in the State they attain complete 
development, and Nature implies complete develop- 
ment, as the nature of anything, e.g. of a man, a house 
or a horse, may be defined to be its condition when the 
process of production is complete. Or the natural- 
“ness of the State may be proved in another way: the 
object proposed or the complete development of a 
thing is its highest Good ; but independence which is 
jirst attained in the State is a complete development 
or the highest Good and is therefore natural. 
Thus we see that the State is a natural institu- phe state a 


tion, that Man is naturally a political animal and Pe ton. 


that one who is not a citizen of any State, if the pulltia 
cause of his isolation be natural and not acci-°"™"*" 
dental, is either a superhuman being or low iz the 
scale of civilization, as he stands alone like a “blot” 
on the backgammon board’. The “clanless, lawless, 
hearthless” man so bitterly described by Homer is 
a case in point; for he is naturally a citizen of no 
state and a lover of war. Also that Man is a political 
animal in a higher sense than a bee or any other gre- 
garious creature is evident from the fact that Nature, 


1 Reading 76n. 

2 The words domep kai 6 vd’ ‘Opnpov...rodeuou émOupntys are 
best regarded as parenthetical. The passage of Homer referred 
to is Iliad 1x. 63, 64. 
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as_we are fond of asserting, creates nothing without a 
purpose and Man is the only animal endowed with 
speech. Now mere sounds serve to indicate sensa- 
tions of pain and pleasure and are therefore assigned 
to other animals as well as to Man; for their nature 
does not advance beyond the point of perceiving pain 
and pleasure and signifying these perceptions to one 
another. The object of speech on the other hand is 
to indicate advantage and disadvantage and therefore 
also justice and injustice. For it is a special cha- 
racteristic which distinguishes Man from all other 
animals that he alone enjoys perception of good and 
evil, justice and injustice and the like. But these are 
the principles of that association which constitutes a 
household or a State. 

Again, in the order of Nature the State is prior to 
the household or the individual. For the whole must . 
needs be prior to its part. For instance, if you take 
away the body which is the whole, there will not 
remain any such thing as a foot or a hand, unless we 
use the same word in a different sense as when we 
speak of a stone hand as a hand. For a hand sepa- 
rated from the body will be a disabled hand ; whereas 
it is the function or faculty of a thing which makes it 
what it is, and therefore when things lose their func- 
tion or faculty it is not correct to call them the same 
things but rather homonymous, #.e. different things 
having the same name. 

We see then that the State is a natural institution, 
and also that it is prior to the individual. For if the 
individual as a separate unit is not independent, he 
must be a part and must bear the same relation to 
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the State as other parts to their wholes; and one who 
is incapable of association with others or is independ- 
ent and has no need of such association is no mem- 
ber of a State, in other words he is either a brute or 
a God. Now the impulse to political association is 
innate in all men. Nevertheless the author of the 
first combination whoever he was was a great bene- 
factor of human kind. For man, as in his condition 
of complete development, ¢.¢e. in the State, he is the 
noblest of all animals, so apart from law and justice he 
is the vilest of all. For injustice is always most for- 
~ midable when it is armed; and Nature’ has endowed 
Man with arms which are intended to subserve the 
purposes of prudence and virtue but are capable of 
being wholly turned to contrary ends. Hence if Man 
be devoid of virtue, no animal is so unscrupulous or 
savage, none so sensual, none so gluttonous. Just 
action on the other hand is bound up with the ex- 
istence of a State; for the administration of justice is 
an ordinance of the political association and the ad- 
ministration of justice is nothing else than the deci- 
sion of what is just. 

Having now ascertained the constituent elements of 
the State, as every State is composed of households we 
must begin with a discussion of Domestic Economy’. 

There are various parts of Domestic Economy’ cor- 
responding to the constituent parts of a household, 
which in its complete form comprises slaves and free 
persons. But as the right method of investigating 

1 Reading oma éyov pverat emi ppovnoes kal dpern. 
2 Reading rept oikovopias. 
3 Reading oixovopias dé pépn. 
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anything is to reduce it to its elements and the pri- 


mary or elementary parts of a household are master 


and slave, husband and wife, parent and children, we 
have to examine the true nature and character of these 
three relations, i.e. the relations of a slavemaster’ to 
his slaves, of a husband to his wife and of a parent to 
his children. These three we may lay down as certain. 
But there is another part which is sometimes regarded 
as equivalent to the whole of Domestic Economy and 
sometimes as its principal part, and the truth is well 
worthy of investigation. I mean the so-called Art of 
Finance. 

We will first consider the relations of master and 
slave in order to arrive at a practical conclusion and 
also, if possible, to frame some theory of the subject 
better than those now in vogue. There are some 
thinkers, as I said at the beginning of this treatise, 
who hold that the ownership of slaves is a science 
and identify the functions of the householder, the 
slavemaster, the constitutional statesman and the 
king. Others again regard slaveowning as doing 
violence to Nature on the ground that the distinction 
of slave and free man is wholly conventional and has 
no place in Nature, and is therefore void of justice, as 
resting on mere force. 

Property then is a part of the household and the 
Art of acquiring property a part of Domestic Economy, 
inasmuch as without certain necessaries it is impossible 

1 The clauses avdyupov yap 7 yuvatkds kal dvdpos cvcevéis and 
kal yap atrn ovk dvopacra idie dvduare relate solely to the novelty 


of the Greek terms yapyixy and rexvoromrixyn, and are omitted in 
the translation, 
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to live happily or indeed to live at all. Nor can 
the’ art of the householder any more than any definite 
art dispense with its proper instruments, if its work is 
to be adequately performed. Instruments however 
may be animate or inanimate. In the case e.g. ofa 
pilot, the tiller is an inanimate instrument, the “look- 
out” an animate one; in fact in every art an assistant 
is virtually an instrument. Thus we conclude that 
any given property is an instrument conducing to 
life, property as a whole is a mass of instruments, a 


slave is an animate property, and every assistant 
~ may be described as a single instrument doing the 


work of several. For suppose that every instrument 
could obey a person’s orders or anticipate his wishes 
and so fulfil its proper function like’ the legendary 
figures of Daedalus or’ the tripods of Hephaestus 
which, if we may believe the poet, 


“Entered self-moved the conclave of the Gods,” 


suppose, I say, that in like manner combs were in the 
habit of combing and quills of playing the cithern of 
themselves, mastercraftsmen would have no need of 


-assistants nor masters of slaves. While then instru- 


ments in the common use of the term are instruments 
of production, a property is an instrument of action ; 
that is to say, while a comb is not only used but 
produces something else, a coat or a bed can only be 
used. And as there is this difference of kind between 


1 Reading domep d€ rais spurpévas réxvas, and below r@ oi- 
KOVOPULK@- 
2 See Plato, Menon, p. 97. Euthyphron, p. 11. 
' 3 [liad xvi. 369 sqq. 
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production and action and instruments are necessary 
to both, it follows that there must be a corresponding 
difference in the instruments. Now life consists not 
in production but in action; and as every property tis 
an instrument conducing to existence, and a slave is 
an animate property, it follows that a slave is an 
assistant in the sphere of action. 

The term ‘property’ may be compared to the 
term ‘member,’ in that a member is not only a mem- 
ber of something else but belongs wholly to that 
something, and the same is true of a property. Thus 
while a master is master of his slave but in no sense 
belongs to him, a slave* is not only the slave of a 
certain master but belongs wholly to his master. 

These facts clearly prove the nature and faculty 
of the slave. A natural slave is one who, although a 
human being, is naturally not his own master but 
belongs to someone else. Now this is the case with a 
human being when he is nothing more than a pro- 
perty’, and a property means any instrument of 
action which has a separate existence, 7@.¢. 7s not a 
mere part of the person who uses itt. 

We have now to consider whether there are any 
persons naturally answering to this description, per- 
sons for whom a life of slavery is advantageous and 
just or on the contrary all slavery is a violation of 
Nature. Nor is the truth hard to discover theoreti- 
cally or to infer from actual experience. The principle 
of rule and subjection is equally inevitable and bene- 
ficent; indeed there are some things which from 


1 1 d€ dodo in Bekker’s text is a misprint for 6 8€ SodXos. 
2 Omitting avOpemos dv. 
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their very birth take different lines and tend either 
to a position of rule or the reverse. Also rulers and 
subjects are both of various kinds, and the superiority 
of the rule corresponds in all cases to the superiority 
of the subjects, e.g. the rule of one man over another 
is superior to the rule of a man over a beast. For the 
relation of ruler and subject always implies a common 
work to be performed, and the excellence of the work 
is proportionate to that of the person performing it. 
That there are various kinds of subjects and rulers is 
evident, because wherever several parts combine to 
form one common whole, whether they are connected 
like the limbs of the human body or separate like the 
citizens of a State, the relation of ruler and subject 
invariably manifests itself. And this fact which is 
characteristic of animate things is true of Nature 
generally ; for even in inanimate things there is a sort 
of rule and subordination, e.g. in harmony, although 
perhaps this subject is proper to a less scientific in- 
vestigation than the present. 

But to confine ourselves to the case of animals ; an 
animal consists primarily of soul and body, of which 
the former is natural master and the latter natural 
subject. Observe however that in order to discover 
the law of Nature we must choose instances in a natural 
and not a corrupt condition. Thus we must examine 
a man whose body and soul are both in a perfectly 
healthy state, and in his case the natural supremacy 
of the soul is evident enough ; for in depraved persons 
or persons whose condition at the time is depraved 
the soul will often appear to be under the rule of the 
body, but the reason is that their condition is corrupt 
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and unnatural. However it is possible, as we say, in 
the first place to observe in an animal the two forms 
of rule, despotic and constitutional ; for the soul rules 
the body like a slavemaster, while the intellect rules 
the appetite like a constitutional statesman or king. 
Nor can we doubt in these instances that it is natural 
and expedient for the body to be ruled by the soul and 
for the emotional part of the soul to be ruled by the 
intellect or the part in which the reason resides, and 
that if the two are put on an equality, or the relations 
are reversed, the consequence is injurious to both. 
Again, the same is true in regard to man and the 
other animals. Domestic animals are superior in 
nature to wild ones, and for all domestic animals 
subjection to man is advantageous, as their safety is 
thereby secured. Also a comparison of males and 
females shows that the former are naturally stronger 
and dominant, the latter naturally weaker and subject. 
And the same law of subordination must hold good 
in respect of luman beings generally. 

Hence wherever there are two classes of persons, 
and the one are as far inferior to the other as the body 
to the soul or a beast to a inan—and this is the condi- 
tion of all whose function is mere physical service and 
who are incapable of anything better—these persons 
are natural slaves and for them as truly as for the 
body or for beasts a life of slavish subjection is advan- 
tageous. For the natural slave is one who is qualified 
to be and therefore in fact is the property of another, 
or who is only so far a rational being as to under- 
stand reason without himself possessing it. And 
herein the slave is different from other animals, as 
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they neither understand reason’ nor obey it but 
obey their instincts only. As for the uses to which 
they are put there is little distinction ; for slaves and 
domestic animals alike render us physical help to- 
wards acquiring the necessaries of life. 

Now in accordance with these facts it is Nature’s1 
purpose to differentiate the bodies as well as the souls 
of slaves and free persons, making the former sturdy 
for the satisfaction of our necessary wants, and the 
latter upright and suited not to employments of this 
kind but to political life in both its departments civil 
and military. But it frequently results contrary to 
the intention of Nature that those who possess the 
bodies do not possess the souls of free men and vice 
versa. For assuredly were there to be found certain 
persons as superior even physically to the rest as are 
the images of the Gods to ordinary men, it would be 
universally admitted that their inferiors deserved to 
be their slaves. But if this is true of mere physical 
superiority, with far more justice may it be deter- 
mined of the soul; only it is not so easy to discern 
beauty of soul as physical beauty. 

It is evident then that there is a class of persons, 
some of whom are naturally free and the others 
naturally slaves, persons for whom the condition of 
slavery is alike expedient and just. Yet it is easy to 
see that there is some truth also in the opposite 
theory. The fact is that the terms “slavery” and 
“slave” are used in two distinct senses. There are 
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according! to which all conquests in war are the 
property of the conqueror. It is this principle of 
legal justice that many jurists impeach as if they were 
impeaching a statesman for illegality, insisting on the 
monstrous nature of the doctrine that anyone who 
has been the victim of force is to be the slave or sub- 
ject of anyone who is able to employ force, in other 
words of the stronger party. Upon this point there 
is a difference of opinion even among philosophic 
thinkers. Now the ground of this disagreement, the 
reason why the two theories overlap each other so to 
say is firstly that in a certain sense nothing is so well 
able to employ force as virtue, if possessed of ex- 
ternal means, and secondly that the conqueror is 
always superior in respect of some Good or other ; 
hence it appears as though force were never dis- 
sociated from virtue, and the only question at issue 
were the principle of justice. Accordingly one school 
identifies justice with benevolence, thereby excluding 
slavery altogether ; the other defines it simply as the 
rule of the stronger. Whereas if only we take these 
theories by themselves, and contrast them, wiz. (1) 
that some slavery is natural, (2) that slavery based — 
on mere force is unjust, there is no strength or plau- 
sibility in the latter as against the right of the 
superior in virtue to exercise rule and mastery. Other 
thinkers there are, who while they keep absolutely, 
as they suppose, to a certain principle of justice— 
for such is the law-—lay it down that all slavery 
which is the result of war, as having the sanction of - 
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law, is therefore just, although in the same breath 
they contradict themselves. For wars may be unjust 
in their origin, and if a man is not deserving of slavery, 
nobody would call him slave; else persons who are 
esteemed the noblest of mankind will turn out to be but 
slaves and children of slaves, if they or their parents 
chance to be taken prisoners and sold into servitude. 
Accordingly the advocates of this opinion do not mean 
to apply the term “slaves” to themselves or other 
Greeks, but only to non-Greeks. Yet herein what 
they have in view is simply the class of natural slaves 
as we described it at the beginning of our remarks ; p.19. 
for they are constrained to admit the existence of 
people, some of whom are slaves universally and the 
rest are not slaves in any circumstances. So too as 
regards nobility, they consider themselves and other 
Greeks to be noble not in Greece alone but univer- 
sally, whereas non-Greeks are noble nowhere but at 
home, implying the existence of a class of persons, 
some only conditionally or relatively noble and free, 
and others absolutely, as when Helen in the play of 
Theodectes says 


“Who should presume to term me serf, 
The offspring of a twofold stock divine ?” 


‘Now to use this language is to make the distinc- 
tion of slave and free, noble and ignoble depend on 
virtue and vice alone. It is assumed that, as the off- 
spring of men are men and of beasts beasts, so the 
offspring of good men are good. And indeed’ it is 
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Nature’s object to bring about this result, although 
not infrequently she fails. 

Thus we see that there is some reason in the con- 
troversy and that in’ some cases actual slaves or free 
persons are not so naturally, yet on the other hand 
that there are cases where this distinction does exist, 
where the relation of master and slave is mutually 
advantageous and just and where the form of rule 
natural to the circumstances i.e. despotic rule is right 
both for ruler and subject. Any abuse of this rule is 
prejudicial to both parties, inasmuch as the interests 
of part and whole, body and soul are coincident, and 
the slave is a part of his master, a sort of animate 
and self-existent part of his body. 

Thus there is a mutual helpfulness and friendship of 
master and slave wherever the relation is in accordance 
with Nature’s ordinance ; just the contrary is the case _ 

, where it is unnatural and depends upon law or force. 
cm. vu. These facts taken by themselves clearly prove that 
The govern: the government of slaves and of a constitutional State 
slaves. _ js not the same, nor are all the forms of rule the same, 

as” is sometimes said. For in the case of the State the 
subjects are naturally free, while in the other they are 
naturally slaves ; also the government of a household 
is a Monarchy, all households being monarchically 
ruled, whereas in constitutional government the sub- 
jects are free and equal to their rulers. 

Now when we use the term “slavemaster,’ we do 
not mean that a person has learnt a certain science 
but that he possesses certain qualities, and the same 

1 Omitting ciot Kai. 

* The reference is again to the Politicus of Plato. See Chap. 1. 
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is true of the terms “slave” or “free person.” Still we 
may speak of a science of slavemasters or slaves, mean- 
ing e.g. by a science proper to slaves such as was once 
taught at Syracuse by a man who for a fee gave young 
slaves instruction in their routine duties ; or rather 
this kind of teaching might be carried even further 
and include such things as the culinary art and all 
such kinds of menial work, as there are various slavish 
_ functions some of a more honourable and others of a 
_ more indispensable character according to the proverb’ 


“One slave before his fellow-slave, one lord before another.” 


All such sciences as we have specified are proper 
to slaves, while the science of the slavemaster is 
that of using slaves, as it is the use rather than the 
acquisition of slaves which constitutes the slavemaster. 
There is nothing grand or dignified in this science; 
it implies no more than that the master should know 
how to order whatever the slave should know how to 
perform. Accordingly wherever people are rich enough 
to relieve themselves from personal inconvenience, this 
office is devolved upon a steward and the master de- 
votes himself to politics or philosophy. Distinct alike 
from the science of the slavemaster and of the slave is 
the science of acquiring slaves (i.e. so far as there is a 
just science of the kind), which is in a sense a science 
of war or of the chase. 

We may now consider our discussion of slavemaster cusp. vint. 
and slave to be complete and, as we have seen that fhe Art of 
slaves like other things fall under the head of property, 
may proceed after our usual manner to examine 
property as a whole or the Art of Finance. 


1 A line of the comic poet Philemon. 
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The first question which might arise is whether 
Finance is identical with Domestic Economy or a part 
of it or a subordinate art and, if the last, whether 
subordinate in the sense in which the art of manu- 
facturing combs is subordinate to the weaver’s art or in 
that in which the art of fusing bronze is subordinate to 
statuary, the difference being that the one supplies 
instruments and the other the material. I mean by 
“ material” the substance out of which a given work is 
produced, e.g. wool in the case of a weaver and bronze 
in the case of a statuary. 

Now it is clear that Finance and Domestic Economy 
are not the same; for the function of the one is to 
provide and of the other to use, as it can be no other 
art than Domestic Economy which is to make use of 
household things. 

But whether Finance is a part of Domestic Economy 
or something distinct from it is a question which 
admits of much dispute. For if it is the function 
of the financier to investigate the means of acquiring 
money or property and the terms “property” or 
“wealth” comprise a number of different parts, we 
must begin by inquiring eg. whether agriculture or 
the care and acquisition of food generally is a part of 


‘Domestic Economy or generically different. Nor is — 


this question a simple one ; on the contrary there are 
various kinds of food and consequently varieties in the 
lives of animals and human beings. For as life is 
impossible without food, the differences of food have 
produced corresponding differences in the lives of 
animals. Some beasts are gregarious, others solitary 
according as their food requires, some being carni- 
1 Reading ris olkovomcxis. 
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vorous, others fructivorous and others again omni- 
vorous ; hence Nature has so ordained their lives 
differently as to afford them the facilities they need 
‘for getting their foods. And further as the tastes of 
different animals are naturally diverse, even in the 
class of carnivorous or fructivorous animals there are 
differences of life. The same is true of human beings ; Me 
their lives differ widely one from another. Thus the 
most indolent lead a nomad life because such food as 
the domestic animals supply is obtainable without 
trouble or effort, and as their cattle are obliged to 
change their quarters for pasturage, they themselves 
must needs go with them, so that they carry on a sort 
of husbandry of live stock. Others live by the chase 
though in various ways, some by brigandage, others by 
fishing, if they dwell near lakes or marshes or rivers or 
a sea abounding in fish, others again by the slaughter 
of birds or wild beasts. The most numerous class 
however depends for livelihood upon agriculture or 
the cultivation of fruits. Thus, if we except those who 
do not work for themselves but get their livelihood 
by means of barter or trade, men’s lives may be pretty 
exhaustively classified as those of the nomad, the 
husbandman, the brigand, the fisherman and thehunter. 
Sometimes however people for convenience of living 
combine two or more of these and so supply the 
deficiencies’ of their life, where it fails of complete 
independence ; e.g. the lives of nomad and brigand, 
or of husbandman and hunter are combined, and so 
in other cases as necessity suggests the combination. 
1 Reading xara rnv aipeow. : 
* Reading rov evdeéorepor Biov. 
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It is evident then that property in this sense, 2.e. so 


far as it is necessary to existence, is assigned by 


Nature herself to all animals not only at the moment 
of their birth but after they have reached maturity. 
Thus there are some animals which at the moment 
of delivery produce food enough to last until the 
young one can supply itself, as in the case of all 
vermiparous or oviparous animals ; while viviparous 
animals contain in themselves food for their young 
during a certain period, ie. the natural product we call 
milk. On the same principle we must clearly suppose 
that at a later stage of existence plants are intended 
for the use of animals and all the other animals for 
the service of man, domestic animals for employment 
and food alike, wild animals all or almost all for food 
and other purposes, eg. for the supply of clothing 
and other instruments. Assuming then that none of 


Nature’s products is incomplete or purposeless, as 


man requires food and the other animals are suited 
to his consumption, we are driven to the conclusion 
that all these animals have been created by Nature 
for the use of man. And hence the art of war so far 
as it is natural is in a sense a branch of the Art of 
Acquisition ; for it includes the art of the chase which 
we are bound to use against beasts and human beings 
who will not submit to the rule ordained for them by 
Nature, as war of this kind is naturally } just. 

It appears then that there is at least one species 
of the Art of Acquisition which is naturally part of 
Domestic Economy, inasmuch’ as the latter is bound 
to provide, if it does not find already provided, 

1 Reading cad. 
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such articles as are necessary to life or useful to 
persons associated in a State or household and at the 
same time are not incapable of accumulation. It may 
be said that these and these alone constitute genuine 
wealth. For the amount of such possessions which 
is enough for independence and a good life is not 
unlimited like the wealth described by Solon in the 
line 
“No bound is set to riches i’ the world.” 
To these there is a definite limit as much as in 
any other art; for in none are there any instruments 

- limitless in number or size, and true wealth consists 
simply in a number of instruments suited to the 
purposes of a household or a State. 

The fact then that there is a certain Art of Acqui- 
sition which falls naturally within the sphere of the 
householder or statesman, as well as its reason, are 
now evident. But there is another kind of Art of Car. Ix. 
Acquisition which is in an especial sense known as aa 
Finance, as it rightly may be; and it is this which 
gives rise to the opinion that there is no limit to wealth 
or property. This second kind is so nearly allied to 
the first as to be often considered one and the same 
with it. It is not the same however, although on the 
other hand it is not widely different; but whereas the 
first has a natural existence, it has not, but is rather 
the product of what may be termed experience or art. 

In coming to the discussion of it the first remark 
to be made is that every article of property admits of 
two uses, both of which are inherent in it though not 
inherent in the same degree, one being proper to the Se 
article and the other not. To take e.g. a shoe, there Exchange, 


Retail 
Trade. 
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is its use as a covering of the foot, and also its use as 
an article of exchange ; both are uses-of a shoe, for if 
you barter it to someone who wants a shoe in ex- 
change for money or food, you use the shoe qua shoe 
just as much as if you wear it, but the use you make 
of it in this case is not its proper use, inasmuch as 
barter is not the object of its production. The same is 
true of all other articles of property ; there is none 
that does not admit of use in exchange. This use arose 
in the first instance from natural circumstances, as 
people had more of some things and fewer of others 
than they required. And as the true Art of Hachange 
was the outcome of natwral wants, so conversely it is 
plain that Retail Trading is no natural part of Fi- 
nance ; else the barter would not be carried beyond 
the point of satisfying mere requirements. Now it 


is obvious that in the primary association, viz. the - 


household, there is no room for the Art of Exchange ; 
it is not possible until the association is already 
enlarged. For in the household the members shared 
everything alike, while in the larger associations, viz. 
the village or the State, where they lived separately’, 
they experienced various wants and having these wants 
were forced to interchange their properties by barter, 
as is still the common way of non-Greek nations, who 
never go beyond bartering actual commodities one 
against another, e.g. giving or receiving wine in ex- 
change for corn and so on. Accordingly the Art of 
Exchange when thus limited is not unnatural, nor is it a 
species of Finance ¢ the bad sense, as its object is no 
more than the completion of that independence which 


' Reading of S¢ ceyoprrpevor moAAGY Taw Kal d€ovTo, 
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Nature herself requires. However the bad Art of The origin 
Finance was a logical outcome from it. For as the very. 
benefits of commerce were more widely extended by 
importing commodities of which there was a deficiency 
and exporting those of which there was an excess, the 
use of a currency was an indispensable device. As 
the necessaries of Nature were not all easily por- 
table, people agreed for purposes of barter mutually 
to give and receive some article which, while it was 
itself a commodity, was practically easy to handle in 
the business of life, some such article as iron or silver, 
which was at first defined simply by size and weight ; 
although finally they went further and set a stamp 
upon every coin to relieve them from the trouble of 
weighing it, as the stamp impressed upon the coin 
was an indication of quantity. Thus it was after 
the invention of a currency as the result of neces- 
sary barter that the second species of Finance, viz. 
Retail Trading, came into existence, at first pro- 
bably as a simple process, and afterwards, as ex- 
perience progressed, more and more as a scientific 
system of the most profitable means and manner of 
monetary exchange. Hence it is a common opinion 
that Finance has to do almost exclusively with the 
currency, and that its function consists in the ability 
to discover the means of getting a quantity of money— 
an opinion resting on the assumption that it is pro- 
ductive of wealth or in other words of money. For 
wealth is often defined as a quantity of current coin, 
as it is with the currency that Finance in the bad 
sense or the Art of Retail Trading has to do. Some- 
times on the other hand the currency is regarded as 
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mere trash and as having only a current or conven- 
tional and not in any sense a natural value, because, 
if the people by whom it is used give it up and 
adopt another, it is wholly valueless, it does not serve 
to supply any want, and a person may have abundance 
of this currency and yet lack the means of bare sub- 
sistence; although it is a paradox to identify wealth 
with anything of such a nature that one may have 
plenty of it and yet perish with hunger, like Midas 
in the old story when his insatiable prayer had been 
granted and everything which was set before him 
turned to gold. Accordingly people look for another 
definition of true wealth and of true Finance, and they 
are right. Finance in the natural sense, like natural 
wealth, is something different and belongs to the 
sphere of Domestic Economy, whereas the’ other is a 
part of Trade and produces money not indiscrimi- 
nately but exclusively by means of exchange. It is 
this last which may be said to be occupied solely with 
current coin, for the currency is the alpha and omega 
of such barter. Also it is wealth of this kind, viz. — 
wealth produced by unnatural Finance, which is un- 
limited. As in the medical art there is no limit to 
the degree of health it seeks to produce, nor in any 
other art to the end it has in view—for they all en- 
deavour to realize their end to the fullest possible 
extent—whereas the reverse is true of the means 
which in every art are limited by the end, so in the 
case of unnatural Finance there is no limit to the end 
proposed which is the wealth appropriate to it or the 

1 Reading 7 6€ xamnArxy, moutix xpnudrov od mdvras aN o) 
dia peraBorjs, 
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acquisition of money. ‘On the other hand in that 
species of Finance which belongs to Domestic Economy 
there is a limit ; for the mere acquisition of money is 
not its function. Hence from this point of view there 
appears to be necessarily a limit to wealth of every 
kind, although in experience the actual fact is quite 
the contrary, as all financiers seek to accumulate an 
unlimited amount of current coin. The explanation is 
to be found in the close connexion of the two species 
of Finance. As they both’ make use of the same mate- 
rial, viz. money, the uses practically overlap ; for the 
property * which they use is the same, although they 
use it in different ways, one finding its end in something 
beyond mere accumulation and the other in accumula- 
tion alone. Consequently there are some people who 
take the accumulation of money to be the function of 
the economical Finance, 7.e. the Finance which is pro- 
per to Domestic Economy, and are always under the 
impression that they ought either to preserve or infi- 
nitely augment their property in money. This dis- 
position of mind arises from their anxiety about mere 
living rather than about living well. The consequence 
is that, as their desire of life is infinitely great, they 
desire an infinite amount of all that is conducive to life ; 
nay even people who do aspire to live well set their 
minds solely on the means of sensual gratification, and, 
as these like other things are apparently bound up 
with the possession of property, all their efforts are 
directed to moneymaking, and thus the bad species of 
1 Reading ris 8 ofkovopixns ad ypnpariotiKis. 
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Finance has come into vogue. For as sensual grati- 


fication implies superfluity, they are eager to find 
an art productive of the superfluity indispensable to 
gratification, and, if they fail to attain their object by 
means of Finance, they try to compass it by other 
means, putting all their faculties to an unnatural use. 
Thus although it is the function of valour to produce 
not money but intrepid action and of strategy or 
medicine to produce not money but victory or health, 
they convert all these arts into arts of Finance, as- 
suming that money is the one end to be attained, and 
to this end everything else is bound to conspire. 

We have now considered both the species of Fi- 
nance, the unnecessary and the indispensable; we 
have described the nature of the first and the 
ground of its necessity and have shown that the 


second which is concerned with the supply of food is 


distinct from the first, that it is in its nature economic, 
and that it is not unlimited like the’ first but strictly 
bounded iz respect of the wealth it seeks to produce. 
We see also the answer to the question propound- 
ed at the outset: does Finance fall within the pro- 
vince of the householder or statesman or are financial 
means on the contrary pre-requisites to the exercise 
of his functions? According to the latter view, as 
statesmanship does not create men but receives them 
from Nature’s hand and makes use of them, so it is 
Nature’s business to supply the means of sustenance 
in the shape of land or sea or anything else; while the 
householder or statesman starting with these means 
has merely to dispose of the produce aright. Simi- 
1 Reading arn. 
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larly the business of the art of weaving, it may be 
urged, is not to produce various kinds of wool but 
to make use of them, distinguishing the good and 
serviceable kinds from the bad and unserviceable. 
Otherwise it would be a difficult question why Fi- 
nance is a part of Domestic Economy and Medicine is 
not, although health is as indispensable to the members 
of a household as life or any other necessary. The 
truth is that, as* in one sense it is the business of a 
householder or ruler to include the health of those 
he governs among the objects of his care, and in an- 
other sense it is not his business but the physician’s, 
so in the case of financial means there is one sense in 
which the care of them belongs to the householder, 
and another in which it belongs not to his but to the 
proper subordinate art. Strictly speaking however, as 
I have already said, financial means are pre-requisites 
which Nature ought to provide. For it is Nature’s 
function to supply every creature that is born with 
food in the residuum of the substance of which the 
creature itself is formed. Hence Finance so far as it 
follows Nature depends universally upon the fruits of 
the earth and animals. 

Now, as we said, there are two species of Finance, 
one belonging to Domestic Economy and the other to 
Trade. The former is indispensable and laudable; 
whereas the latter which is an art of exchange is justly 
disparaged as being contrary to Nature and enriching 
one party at the expense of the other. But of all 
forms of bad Finance there is none which so well 

1 Reading repi vyeias ide eoriv, ore & os ov, and below, rov 
oikovipov eotiv, €or & ws ov, dda Ths banperuKis. 
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deserves abhorrence as petty usury, because in it 
‘it is money itself which produces the gain instead of 
serving the purpose for which it was devised. For it 
was invented simply as a medium of exchange, where- 
as interest multiplies the money itself. Indeed it’ is to 
this fact that it owes its name (réxos or offspring), as 
children bear a likeness to their parents, and interest 
is “money born of money. It may be concluded 
therefore that no form of moneymaking does so much 
violence to Nature as this. 

Cuap. XI. Having now sufficiently discussed the theory of 


Timce’ Finance we have next to describe its practical appli- 


andsub-" cation. It is to be observed however that in all such 

“visions: matters speculation is free, while in practice there 
are limiting conditions. 

Among the practical subdivisions of Finance the 

first is an experimental knowledge of ‘live stock. A 

person must know what are the most profitable kinds 

of live stock, and in what locality and under what 

conditions they are the most profitable, e.g. what is 

the most profitable kind of property in horses, cattle, 

sheep or other animals. He must know which kinds 

are most profitable not only as compared with others 

but in particular places; for they do not all thrive 

in the same country. Next he must be practically ac- 

quainted with farming, both agriculture and the culti- 

vation of trees, as well as with the management of bees 

and all such kinds of fish or fowls as are capable of 

supplying human wants. These are the principal parts 


1 Reading am’ adrod rod vopicparos. 
2 Reading véuopa ex vouicparos, 
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of Finance in the strictest sense of the term. The 
other species of Finance which consists in exchange 
comprises first and mainly commerce, of which there 
are three divisions, viz. marine trade, inland trade, and 
shopkeeping, differing one from another in relative 
security and the amount of profit they bring in. It in- 
cludes also usury and hired labour, whether the labour 
of mechanical ‘artisans or of persons who are not arti- 
sans In any sense and.are fit only for physical labour. 
There is yet a third species of Finance which lies 
midway between these two, having something in com- 
mon both with natural Finance and with the Finance 
which consists in exchange and including all such 
subordinate arts as depend upon the earth or those 
products of the earth which are practically useful, 
although they do not yield fruit, e.g. wood-cutting 
and mining of all kinds. This species has come to 
include a large variety of subordinate arts correspond- 
ing to the various kinds of mineral products. 

This wholly general description of the three 
species of Finance must suffice for the present; a 
minute and particular account of them, such as would 
be useful in business occupations, is unworthy to occupy 
the time of a philosopher. It may be observed how- 
ever that the most scientific occupations are those 
which leave least room for chance, the most mechani- 
cal those which do most injury to the body, the most 
slavish those which demand most physical labour, the 
most degraded those in which there is least need of a 
high degree of virtue. 

To return however to practical Finance: its vari- 

1 Reading reywirar. 
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ous subdivisions have been treated by particular 
writers, e.g. farming in both its branches by Chare- 
tides' of Paros and Apollodoros of Lemnos and 
similarly other branches by different writers, and I 
may refer anyone who is interested in the matter to 
their treatises. It is proper too to collect the scat- . 
tered notices of the means by which individuals 
have achieved success in financial operations. Such 
notices are of value to all votaries of Finance. 
The plan attributed to Thales of Miletus is a case | 
in point; it is a financial device of universal ap- 
plication, although ascribed to him as an instance 
of his practical shrewdness. Being upbraided one 
day—so the story runs—with his poverty as showing 
the uselessness of philosophy, he discovered by his 
knowledge of astronomy the prospect of an abundant 
crop of olives. Accordingly before the winter was over 
he got together a small amount of cash and engaged 
all the oil-presses in Miletus and Chios, paying down 
the earnest-money. The price he paid for them was 
low, as no one made a higher bid. When the olive- 
season arrived and there was all at once a general 
demand for the oil-presses, by letting them out on his 
own terms he amassed a vast sum of money, proving 
that it is easy enough for philosophers to be wealthy 
if they choose, only their hearts are not set upon 
riches. Now although Thales gets the credit of having 
made this display of his shrewdness, the endeavour to 
secure oneself a monopoly is, as we said, a general 
principle of Finance. Accordingly there are States 
which, whenever they find themselves in financial 
* Reading Xapyridy. 
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difficulties, adopt this expedient of establishing a 
monopoly of commodities. There was a case similar to 
that of Thales m Sicily where a person with whom a 
sum of money had been deposited bought up all the 
iron in the manufactories, and upon the arrival of 
the merchants from the centres of commerce his mo- 
nopoly enabled him without raising the price much 
to realize 200 per cent. on all his outlay. Dionysius 
hearing of the circumstance bade him take his 
money with him but not stay another day in Syra- 
cuse, on the ground that he was the inventor of 
financial expedients prejudicial to Dionysius’s own 
interests. However that may be, his device and that 
of Thales are identical; both contrived to secure 
themselves a monopoly. These are facts which de- 
serve the attention even of statesmen; for States like 
households, although in a higher degree, often require 
financial expedients and similar sources of revenue. 
That is why there are some statesmen whose whole 
statesmanship is limited to Finance. 

There are, as we have seen, three branches of 
Domestic Economy, viz. the relations of a slavemaster 
to his slaves, which have been discussed already, the 
relations of a father to his children, and thirdly 
the. relations of a husband to his wife. J distin- 
guish the paternal from the marital form of rule; 
for’ although the head of the family rules both his 
wife and children and rules them in both cases as 
free persons, yet the kind of rule is different, being 
constitutional in the wife’s case, while in the children’s 
it is regal. The justification of these forms of rule 
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lies in the fact that males are by Nature better quali- 
fied to command than females, wherever the union is 
not unnaturally constituted, and those who are elder 
and more mature than those who are younger and 
immature. It is true that in most cases of political 
or constitutional rule there is an interchange of the 
functions of rulers and subject, as it is assumed that 
they are naturally equal and indistinguishable. Ne- 
vertheless at any particular time an effort is made to 
distinguish the rulers from the subjects by insignia of 
office, forms of address and acts of respect according 
to the remark* Amasis made about his footpan. Now 
the relation which rulers in a constitutional country - 
bear during their term of office to their subjects is 
the relation which the male at all times bears to the 
female. The rule of a father over his children on the 
other hand is like that of a king over his subjects ; for 
the parental rule rests upon affection and respect, 
and this is precisely the character of kingly rule. 
Hence Homer was right in giving Zeus the title’ 
“Father of Gods and men,” Zeus who is the king of 
all. For the ideal of a king is that he should be 
distinct from his subjects in nature but one with 
them in race; and this is exactly the relation of a 
senior to a junior or of a parent to his child. 

It appears then that in Domestic Economy more 
attention is devoted to human beings than to inanimate 
property, more to their virtue or excellence than to 
that of property, or as we term it to wealth, and more 
to the virtue of free persons than to that of slaves. 


1 Herodotus 11. 172. 
2 Iliad 1. 544. : 
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As to slaves the first question which arises is — capa. 
whether a slave is capable of any virtue beyond that Eee 
of a mere instrument or menial, i.e. of any more 
honourable virtue, such as temperance, courage, 
justice or any similar moral habit; or on the con- 
trary there is no virtue of which he is capable 
apart from acts of bodily service. Whichever view 
we take we are met by a difficulty. If we affirm the 
capacity of the slave for the higher virtues, we may be 
asked wherein the difference between slaves and free 
_ persons will consist ; if we deny it, the denial is a 
- paradox in the case of human and rational beings as 
slaves are. The same question or one very similar is and of 
raised in regard to women and children. Are they Maree 
capable like men of virtues? is a woman bound to be 
temperate, brave and just? may a child be called licen- 
tious or temperate? Indeed it is a general question The virtue 
worthy of consideration whether the virtue of natural Sion and 
rulers and natural subjects is identical or different. subjects 
For if we say that both are to possess high moral ees 
qualities, why should there be this absolute distinction 
of ruler and subject? It cannot be answered that the 
difference lies in the more or less of moral nobleness 
that they possess; for the difference between rule 
and subjection is one of kind—not so the difference 
between more or less which is one of degree. On the 
other hand the theory that moral nobleness is neces- 
sary to the one and not to the other is a strange one. 
Unless he is temperate and just, how shall a ruler be 
a good ruler or a subject a good subject ? for if he is 
licentious and cowardly, he will fail to perform any of 
his duties. It seems clear then that they must both 
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possess virtue but that there must be different kinds 
of virtue corresponding to the difference between 
natural rulers and natural subjects. In fact, to take 
an obvious illustration, this relation of rule and sub- 
jection is shewn in the soul. There is one part of 
the soul which naturally rules and another which 
naturally obeys ; and the virtue we ascribe to. them, 
i.e. to the rational part and the irrational, is different. 
We see clearly then the same is true of the other 
cases. ‘Hence, as there are naturally various kinds of 
rulers and subjects—the rule of a free person over a 
slave is one kind, that of male over female another 
and that of a man over a child a third—and as the 
parts of the soul are innate in all, although in different 
manners (for the slave is wholly destitute of the de- 
liberative part, whereas it exists in the female and 
child but in the former has no authority and in the 
latter is imperfectly developed) ; on the same prin- 
ciple, if we take the moral virtues, the right view is 
that they must be possessed by all, not however in 
the same manner but by each in the degree essential 
to the discharge of his function. It follows that the 
ruler must possess moral virtue in its full develop- 
ment. For im any handicraft the work to be 
1 It seems necessary to make some alteration of the text. 
The reading which | have translated is as follows: dor ézet 
voe meiw Ta Gpxovra Kal dpxopeva (doy yap Tpdmov Td édev- 
Oepov rod Sovhov apxes Kal rd dppev Tod Oreos Kai dvnp adds) 
kal maow evuTrapyer pev TA pdpia THS Wuyxis, GAN evumdpye Siade- 
povras (0 pev yap doddos ddas ovK exer TO Bovreurikoy, To Se OArV 
exer pev GN’ Akupor, 6 dé mais exer pev GAN aredés) dpotws Tolvuy Kar 
mepi ras WOtKas dperas vrodnmréoy Seiv pev peréyery mavras, GAN od Toy 
_avroy Tpémoy aX’ daov avayKaioy exe ExdOT@ Tpos TO adTod epyov. 
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performed depends altogether upon the mastercrafts- 
man, and reason is the mastercraftsman of the soul ; 
therefore in order to perform his work the ruler 
must needs possess perfect reason which implies fully- 
developed moral virtue. The various classes of subjects 
on the other hand require only such a degree of virtue 
as is proper to the part they have to play. 

These considerations shew clearly (1) that all the 
persons mentioned above are capable of moral virtue ; 
(2) that this virtue is not the same in all cases, e.g. 
the temperance of a man and a woman is not the 
same nor their courage and justice, as Socrates’ 
supposed, but a man’s courage is of a ruling and a 
woman’s of a subordinate kind, and so with all the 
other virtues. We shall discover the same truth by 
examining the subject more in detail. For people 
merely deceive themselves by such general definitions 
of virtue as “a good condition of the soul,” “upright- 
ness of conduct,’ and so forth; it is far more sensible 
to follow Gorgias in drawing up catalogues of the 
virtues appropriate to each class. Thus we must 
suppose that what the poet* says of woman, 


ef 
“Silence is woman’s crown,” 


is applicable to all the subject classes ; but the truth 
does not extend to men. Also, as a child is not yet 
completely developed, it is clear that his virtue is not 
the virtue of an independent being but has reference 
to one *in whom he finds complete develepment and 


1 The reference is to Plato Menon, p. 73 asqq. 
2 Sophocles Ajax, 293. 
3 Reading mpos ro réAos. 
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guidance, wiz. his father. So too the virtue of a 
slave has reference to his master. And further, from 
the principle we laid down, viz. that a slave is useful 
merely in providing us with the bare necessaries of 
life, it is evident that he needs no high degree of 
virtue but only just so much as will prevent his failing 
in his duties from licentiousness or timidity. 
The capa- And here the question may be raised, If our present 
city of . “WwW: . 
artisans for Statement is true, will it be necessary for artisans also 
a possess a certain virtue, as licentiousness often leads 
them to fail in their duties? It seems however that 
there is a wide difference between the cases. The 
slave and his master have a common existence ; whereas 
the artisan stands to his master in a relation far 
less close and participates in virtue only so far 
as he participates in slavery. For the mechanical 
artisan lives in a condition of what may be called 
limited slavery. Another reason why virtue is im- 
possible or hardly possible to the artisan is that 
cobblers and all other artisans, unlike slaves, are in 
no sense creations of Nature. 
The means It is evident therefore that the virtue appropriate 
virtue in” tO a slave must be préduced in him by his master 
and not by ‘anyone who is acquainted with that art 
of slaveowning which merely gives a slave instruction 
in his duties. *They are wrong therefore who deny 
reason to slaves and affect to employ commands only 
im dealing with them ; for advice is more suitable to 
slaves than to children. 
But this discussion of the whole subject must 
* Reading ov roy ri didackadexyy exovra. 
» The reference is to Plato Laws, p. 777 &. 
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suffice. As regards husband and wife, father and 
children, the moral laws determining the virtue of 
each and their intercourse one with another and the 
true method of following the good and eschewing the 
bad, all this it will be necessary to consider when 
we come to treat of the different forms of polity. 
For as every household is a part of a State, and 
man and wife, father and children are parts of a 
household, and the excellence of any part must have 
reference to that of the whole, it is essential to educate 
our women and children with constant reference to 
the polity, if indeed the virtue of the women and 
children is of any importance in its bearing upon the 
virtue of the State. Nor indeed can this be doubtful, 
when we consider that women form half the free 
population and the children grow up to be the citizens 
of the State. 

Having fully discussed then one part of the sub- 
ject and deferred for the present our consideration of 
the rest, we may leave our present arguments as com- 
plete and start afresh upon a new topic. We will 
begin by examining the theories of those authors who 
have put forward their views of the best polity. 


Cuap, I. 


Examina- 
oe of 

ities pro- 
tected or 
existing. 


BOOK II. 


As our purpose is to investigate what’ is the best 
of all forms of political association for persons whose 
life is capable of approximating most nearly to an 
ideal, we are bound to examine all other forms of 
polity, not only such as exist in states which are 
reputed to be well-ordered but such others also as 
have been proposed by individual thinkers and are 
popularly considered to be successful. In this way 
we shall be likely to discover what is right and what 
is expedient ; and instead of our endeavour to find 
some new form of polity seeming to indicate a desire 
to display our own cleverness at any cost, the inquiry 
we undertake will seem to be due to the imperfection 
of all polities now existing or proposed. 

We must begin with the natural beginning of an 
investigation like the present. The collective citizens 
of a State must of necessity either have everything in 
common or nothing in common or some things in 
common and not others. It is plainly impossible that 
they should have nothing in common. For the polity 
is a species of association ; and, if we go no further, 

1 Reading ris xpariorn. 
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its members must live in a common locality, as the 
locality of a single State is necessarily single, and from 
the nature of the case the fellow-citizens are members 
of a single State. Is it desirable however that in a 
State which is to be rightly ordered they should have 
the greatest possible number of things in common 
or only some things and not others? It is possible 
for the citizens to have children, wives and property 
in common, as is proposed in the Republic of Plato 
where Socrates argues for a community of all three. The Repus- 
Is it better to follow the existing system in this re- aa 
spect or the order of things described in the Republic? 

Not to speak of many difficulties inherent in a cua. 0. 
general community of wives, the reason alleged by 
Socrates in behalf of such an institution is clearly not a 
legitimate consequence of his arguments. Nor again is 
the institution as portrayed in the Republic effectual 
as a means to the end which according to him ought 
to be realized in the State. And, thirdly, he has wholly 
omitted to lay down its proper limitations. By 
the end I mean the doctrine that it is best for the 
whole State to be as nearly as possible a unit; for this 
is the fundamental position assumed by Socrates. 

It is evident however that as a State advances and (1) Opjec- 
becomes more a unit it will cease to be a State at all. proposed 
A State essentially implies a number of people; and as of the State. 
it becomes more and more a unit it will cease to be a 
State and be a household and will cease to be a 
household and be an individual, for it will be admitted 
that a household is more a unit than a State and an 
individual than a household. Hence even if one were 
able to effect this unification it would not be right 
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to do so, as it would mean the destruction of the 
State. 

Again, not only does a State consist of a number 
of individuals but the individuals are different in 
kind. It is impossible to form a State all the mem- 
bers of which are alike. This is just the distinction 
between a State and a confederation. *A confedera- 
tion, the object of which is military strength, derives 
its efficiency from its size, even if all the constituent 
parts are of one kind, just as if one weight is heavier 
than another, it turns the scale. There will be much 
the same difference between a State and a tribe in all 
cases where the members of the tribe are not scattered 
in different villages but have a collective organization 
like *the Arcadians. On the other hand the parts 
which are to constitute a single organic whole must 
be different in kind. And thus it is the principle of 
reciprocal equality which is the preservative of States, 
as *I have already stated in the Ethics ; for this prin- 
ciple necessarily obtains even in a society of free and 
equal persons. In this case they cannot all rule 
simultaneously but must follow a system of yearly 
rotation or some other order of succession or period 
of office ; and in this way all become rulers in turn, 
just as if cobblers and carpenters changed plages 
instead of the same people being always one or 


1 Reading 70 pev yap r@ moo xpHoyor, Kav 7 7d adrd TS cider 
(BonBetas yap xdpw 7% ocuppaxia mépucev) domep dv et orabpods 
meio EXKvoy. 

* “Like the Arcadians,” i.e. since the foundation of Mega- 
lopolis. 

3 Nicom. Eth. v. ch. 5. 
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the other. But’ as it is best that this should be the 
case, 2.€. that a man who is a cobbler or carpenter 
should be so always, so too in the political association 
it is obviously best that the same persons should, if 
possible, be perpetual rulers. Where however this is 
impossible owing to the natural equality of all the 
members of the State, and at the same time justice 
demands that rule, whether it be a privilege or a 
burden, should be shared by all alike, *in these cases 
an attempt is made to imitate the condition of original 
_ dissimilarity by the alternate rule and submission of 
those who are equals. Here there are always some 
persons in a position of rule and others of subjec- 
tion ; *but the rulers of one time are the subjects of 
another and vice versa, as though their actual per- 
sonality had been changed. The same principle of 
alternation during the period of their rule regulates 
the distribution of the different offices among different 
persons. It is clear then from these facts that the 
kind of unification proposed by some thinkers is not 
the natural condition of a State, and that what has 
been described as the highest good of which States 
are capable means their destruction ; ¢¢ cannot there- 


1 Reading éme: S€ BeArwv otras exew, Kal Ta Tept THY Kot- 
veoviay thy modcriKny Sprov @s Tovs avrovs del BéArLoy apxew, «i 
duvarov. 

2 Reading ovrw 59 pupeirar TO ev peper Tovs ivovs eikew TO avo- 
poious eivar e€ apyijs. 

3 The words rapa pépos or xara pépos do not seem to have the 
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fore be a Good, for the Good of anything acts as its 
preservative. 

But it may be demonstrated also in another way 
that the endeavour after an excessive unification of 
the State is no advantage, A household is a more 
independent body than an individual and a State than 
a household ; in fact the true conception of a State is 
not realized until the association of people composing 
it has attained independence. Assuming then that 
a condition of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, we must conclude that a condition of less is 
preferable to one of greater unification. 

omar... But to come to the second point. Even granting 
(2) Objec’§ that it is best to reduce the association as far as 


tions to the 
test and. —_ possible to a unit, the existence of this unity does not 


imitation. appear to be proved by the formula “‘ where all simul- 
taneously term the same object mine or not mine,” 
which Socrates takes to be an evidence of the com- ~ 
plete unification of a State. The word “all” is am- 
biguous. If it means “each individually,” it is possi- 
ble that the result which Socrates seeks to compass 
would be ina fair way to be realized, i.e. each indi- 
vidual will call the same child his son and even the 
same woman his wife, and so with his property and 
every casual incident of life. But in the case supposed 
this will not be the sense in which the word will be 
used by persons who have a community of wives and 
children ; they will all call the wives and children 
theirs, but it will be “all”’ in the sense of “all collec- 
tively,” not of “each individually.” So too with the 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 462 0. 
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property ; it will belong to all collectively, not to each 
as an individual. 

It appears then that the formula “All call the 
same thing mine” is virtually a quibble. The fact is 
that words like all, both, odd, even, by their ambiguity 
give rise to fallacious reasonings even in regular dis- 
putations ; and our conclusion must be that “All call 
the same thing mine,” if it means “each individually,” 
is specious but chimerical, whereas if it means “all 
collectively,” it is very far from conducive to har- 


_ mony. 


But besides this the formula involves a further community 
evil. The more numerous the joint-owners of any- cuiieers 
thing, the less it is cared for. People pay most 
attention to their own private property and less to 
that in which they have but a part interest, or at the 
best they only attend to it so far as it concerns them 
personally ; for, apart from other reasons, they are 
disposed to neglect it by the idea that somebody 
- else is looking after it, as in domestic service a 
number of attendants sometimes do their work less 
efficiently than a few. Now in the Republic of Plato 
every citizen is supposed to have a thousand sons, 
not in the sense of sons who are his and no one 
else’s ; on the contrary, any child is equally the son 
of any parent, and the result will be that all the 
parents will be equally neglectful of all the children. 
Again, in the Republic when any citizen is prosperous 
or unsuccessful everybody speaks of him as “mine” 
in a restricted sense corresponding to the fraction he 
himself is of the whole population, i.e. when he calls 
him “mine” he means “mine or so-and-so’s,” the “so- 
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and-so” being each of the thousand citizens or how- 
ever many the State includes. Nay even here he is 
in doubt, as it is impossible to tell who had a son born 
to him or whose son, if he were born, was spared to 
grow up. But I ask, which is the better state of things, 
that the term ‘mine’ should be used ‘without any 
distinctive appellation by each of two thousand or 
ten thousand persons as the case may be or should 
be used as it actually is in existing States, where the 
same person is called by A his son, by B his brother, 
by C his cousin or whatever the relationship may be, 
whether one of consanguinity or connexion and 
affinity direct or indirect, and *by others again fel- 
low-clansman or fellow-tribesman? Surely it is better 
to be a person's own cousin than his son in Plato’s 
sense. 

At the same time, even where there is a com- 
munity of wives and children, it is impossible to 
prevent persons suspecting their own brothers, 
children, fathers and mothers; they are sure to derive © 
their proofs of mutual relationship from the likenesses 
which the children bear to their parents. Indeed 
some authors of Voyages round the world assert that 
this is actually the case, as in some tribes of “Upper 
Libya there exists community of wives, but the 
children born are assigned to different parents ac- 
cording to their personal likenesses. So too there 
are also some females among the lower animals, e.g. 


1 Reading ro épov déyew Exacroy, 7d avrd pev mpocayopevovras, 
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mares and cows, which naturally produce an offspring 
closely resembling their parents, as in the case of the 
Pharsalian mare called Dicza. 

Further, if we establish this community of wives 
and children, it is difficult to provide against the 
untoward events which naturally follow, such as cases 
of outrage, involuntary or even voluntary homicide, 
assault and vituperation which are innocent perhaps 
in the case of strangers but involve pollution in the 
case of parents or near relations. Nay such proceed- 

ings will inevitably be more frequent if the relation- 
ships are unknown than if they are known; and 
upon their occurrence, if this knowledge exists, it is 
possible to make the proper atonements, whereas 
otherwise it is quite out of the question. 

It is strange too that after introducing a com- 
munity of sons the only thing which Socrates pro- 
hibits should be the actual intercourse of lovers, 
while he does not prohibit the passion of love itself 
or those other kinds of intimacy which cannot exist 
between father and son or between two brothers 
without the grossest breach of decency, as in fact is 
true even of the passion of love itself. Another re- 
markable point is that the sole reason assigned by 
Socrates for prohibiting this intercourse is the ve- 
hemence of the pleasure it affords, while the fact that 
the parties to it are father and son or two brothers is 
in his opinion of no importance whatsoever. 

Again, it would seem to be more expedient for 
the State that this community of wives and children 
should exist among the Husbandmen or subjects in 
Plato’s Republic than among his “Guardians” or 
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rulers; for such a community will tend to weaken 
mutual affection, and the affection existing among the 
members of the subject class ought to be weak, if 
they are to be obedient and not revolutionary. 
Speaking generally too we may say that this in- 
stitution will necessarily result in the very opposite 
of that state of things which should be produced by a 
wisely-ordered legislation and of the object which 
Socrates has in view in so regulating the status of the 
children and wives. Mutual affection, as we hold, is the 
greatest of all blessings in a State, as it affords the 
best guarantee against sedition; and it is the unity 
of a State that Socrates eulogizes so highly. But 
according to the general opinion of men as well as 
the doctrine of Socrates himself this unity is. the 
result of mutual affection ; witness Aristophanes’s de- 
scription in the ‘Erotic Dialogue of lovers in their. 
strong affection desiring to be united and to be no 
longer two but one flesh. In the case of these lovers 
such a union necessarily involves the destruction of 
one, if not of both. In the State, on the other hand, 
the result of a community of wives and children 
is that the affection is inevitably reduced to a watery 
kind, and it is only in an extremely feeble sense that 
a son terms a father or a father a son mine. Just 
as when a little sugar is melted in a quantity of water 
the admixture is imperceptible, so ’will it be with 


1 The reference is to Plato Symposium, p 191 ¢, b. 
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the mutual relationships implied in these names ; for 
in a polity so constructed there is no reason why a 
parent should devote himself to any child as his son 
or a son to any parent as a father or any citizens to 
each other as brothers. For there are two principal 
causes of attachment and affection in the world, viz. 
the exclusive possession of anything and its precious- 
ness, neither of which can be found among the citizens 
in the Socratic polity. 

Again, as regards the transference of the children 
that are born, whether from the class of Husbandmen 
or Artisans to that of Guardians or vice versd, one 
has much difficulty in seeing how it is to be carried 
out, not to say that the persons engaged in the work 
of consignment and transference will of course know 
to whom they consign particular children, and hence 
a child cannot be absolutely separated from the class 
to which he belongs. Also the evils specified before, 
viz. instances of outrage or sensual love or homicide, 
will be more likely to occur in the case of the children 
so transferred. For the Guardians cease ex hypothesi 
to be addressed as brothers, children, fathers or 
mothers by the members of their class who are 
- consigned to the rank of ordinary citizens, and the 
ordinary citizens by those who are placed in the 
Guardian class; hence it is impossible for them to 
be on their guard against actions of the kind described, 
as a sense of their relationship would suggest. 

Having thus settled the question of a community 
of wives and children we proceed to the consideration 
of property. What is the right system of property for 
people who are to live as citizens of the best polity ? 
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is it to be held in common or not? This isa question 
which may be considered quite irrespectively of the 
legislative enactments in regard to wives and children. 
I mean that, even assuming the separate possession of 
wives and children as is now the universal rule, we may 
still inquire respecting property ‘whether the best 
state of things is a community of produce or of landed 
property or of both, ie. whether it is best that the 
estates should be held separately, while the fruits are 
brought into the common store to be consumed, as is 
the manner of some uncivilized tribes, or conversely 
that the land should be common property and culti- 
vated in common, while the produce is divided for 
the use of individuals—a sort of community which is 
reported to obtain among some non-Greek peoples— 
or, thirdly, that both the estates and the produce 
should be common. : 
Where the agricultural population forms a class 
distinct from the citizens, a different and less complex 
system is possible ; but where the citizens live alto- 
gether by their own labour, the conditions of property 
will involve various difficulties. Thus if the shares of 
enjoyment or labour are unequal, those who get less 
and work more are sure to raise complaints against 
those who enjoy or get much and labour little. In 
fact as a general rule it is no easy matter for people 
to live together and enjoy any worldly goods in 
common, more especially such things as land and 
landed produce. This is evident from the case of 
people who travel together and keep a common purse ; 
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they almost invariably come to quarrels and collisions 
arising from common and unimportant causes. So 
too we are most likely to come into collision with 
those servants with whom we have most to do, as 
they wait upon us in the affairs of everyday life. 
There are then these and other similar incon- 
veniences inherent in a community of property. The 
existing system, if embellished by the moral tone 
of those who live under it and by a-code of wise 
laws, would be far superior, as it would combine the 
advantages of both principles, viz. of common and 
individual possession. For property ought to be 
common in a certain sense, although in its general 
character it should be private. Thus the division of 
superintendence will prevent mutual recriminations ; 
and all will succeed better, as each devotes himself to 
his own private possessions, while in practice virtue 
will render “ friends’ goods common goods” according 
to the proverb. The outlines of such a system are 
actually found in some states, so that it is not wholly 
chimerical, and in well-ordered states especially it is in 
some respects already realized and in others easily 
attainable. For every citizen, although he holds his 
property in private possession, uses part of it for the 
benefit of his friends and shares part of it with them, 
as eg. in Lacedaemon the citizens use each other's 
slaves as virtually their own and so too their horses, 
dogs and provisions, if they require them in their 
‘hunting expeditions through the country. Plainly 
then it is desirable that the tenure of property should 
be private but that practically it should be made 
1 Reading év rais aypacs. 
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common. To produce in the citizens a disposition to 
make this use of their property is a task proper to 
the legislator. 

Again, if we take account of personal gratification, 
there is an unspeakable advantage in the sense of 
private property. No doubt the love each individual 
bears to himself is not purposeless ; it is a natural 
feeling. Self-love on the contrary is justly censured ; 
but self-love does not mean loving oneself but loving 
oneself more than is right, just as the love of money 
means an excessive love of money, for a certain love 
of all such things is pretty well universal. On the 
other hand there is nothing pleasanter than to afford 
gratification or help to friends, guests or companions, 
and this is impossible unless our property is ours 
exclusively. 

Such are the ‘ill results of the endeavour after an 
undue unification of the State. I may add that it - 
undoubtedly does away with the exercise of two 
virtues, viz. of continence in regard to women—for it 
is a noble act to abstain from adultery in virtue of 
continence—and of liberality in regard to property ; 
for where property is held in common nobody will 
shew a liberal spirit or perform any liberal action, as 
the exercise of liberality consists in the use a person 
makes of his own possessions. 

Legislation then of the kind proposed in Plato’s 
Republic has a specious and philanthropic appear- 
ance ; it is eagerly embraced by people at the first 
hearing under the impression that a sort of marvellous 
universal love will be its result, especially if one 
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inveighs against the actual evils of existing polities as 
arising from the want of a community of property— 
such evils, I mean, as civil law-suits, trials for false 
witness and the habit of toadying to the rich. All 
these evils however are due not to the want of com- 
munity of property but to the depravity of human 
nature. For experience teaches that disputes are far 
more likely to occur among people who possess 
property in common and live as partners than among 
those who hold their estates in separate tenure, 
although the instances we observe of litigants among 
whom this community exists are few absolutely as 
compared with the number of those among whom the 
private tenure of property is the rule. And further 
it is fair to state the benefits as well as the evils 
we shall lose by establishing such a community. But 
life appears wholly impossible on such principles. 

The cause of Socrates’s mistake is to be found in 
the falsity of his fundamental position. It is true 
that in a certain sense both the household and the 
State ought to be units, but not absolutely. For a 
State as it progresses towards unity may altogether 
cease to be a State or, although it remains a State, 
may nearly cease to be one and so become a worse 
State ; just as you would spoil a harmony or arhythm 
by reducing it to unison or to a single metrical foot. 
The right course, as has been already remarked, is to 
retain the essential plurality of the State and to make 
it a community or a unit by education ; and we may 
well be surprised that Socrates, of all persons, whose 
purpose was to introduce education and who looked 
upon education as the means of making the State 
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virtuous, should thmk to order it aright by such 
means as he proposes rather than by moral discipline, 
intellectual culture and legislation, after the example 
of the legislators who in Lacedaemon and Crete 
effected a certain community of property by the in- 
stitution of common meals. 

Nor again can we rightly shut our eyes to the 
duty of paying regard to history, to all the ages of 
the past in which the system proposed by Socrates, 
were it a wise one, would not have failed to be dis- 
covered; for it may be said that all discoveries have 
been already made, although in some cases they have 
not been combined and in others when made are not 
acted upon. 

However the impossibility of complete unification 
would be most conspicuous, could we once see a 
polity of the Socratic type in actual process of con- 
struction. It will be found impossible to create the 
State without *immediately making divisions and 
separations whether into common tables, as at Sparta, 
or into clans and tribes, as at Athens. Hence the 
sole result of the legislation proposed in the Republic 
will be the prohibition of an agricultural life to the 
Guardians, a result which the Lacedaemonians even 
under existing conditions try to effect. 

But to come to the third main objection: Socrates 
has not stated, nor is it easy to state what is to be the 
character of his polity as a whole in respect of its 
members. Yet it may be said that certainly the main 
body of the State consists not in the Guardians but 
in the mass of other citizens, about whom nothing is 
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determined, e.g. whether property is to be held in com- 
mon by the Husbandmen as well as by the Guardians 
or to be separate and individual, and again whether 
_ their wives and children are to belong to them sepa- 
rately orin common. If there is a general community 
of everything as in the first case, how will they differ 
from the Guardians as above described? ‘and what is 
to induce them to submit to the rule of the Guardian 
class, unless some such artifice is devised as by the 
Cretans who, while they allow all other rights to their | 
slaves as much as to freemen, have merely denied them | 
gymnastic exercises and the possession of arms? Ifon 
the other hand the system of property and of the family | 
relations among the Husbandmen is to be the same as 
exists in ordinary States, how is the association of the 
two classes to be constituted? The necessary conse- 
quence is that there will be two States in one and these 
States mutually hostile. For Socrates divides his 
State into the Guardians on the one hand who form a 
sort of military garrison and on the other the Hus- 
bandmen, Artisans, and the rest of the population 
who constitute the ordinary citizens; and among 
these two classes recriminations, lawsuits and all the 
other evils he describes as existing in States will be 
just as prevalent as elsewhere. Yet according to 
Socrates his citizens will be so educated as to require 
but few legal regulations, such as police regulations 
of the city and market or the like, although he 
assigns the education to the Guardian class alone. 
Again Socrates gives his Husbandmen an absolute 
ownership of their estates on condition of paying a 
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fixed rent to the Guardians. But 7f they are absolute 
owners, they are likely to be far more intractable and 
arrogant than the classes of Helots, Penestae or Serfs 
which exist in some countries. 

However, whether ordinances as to ‘the conditions 
of property and of the family among the Husband- 
men are as important as among the Guardians or not, 
certain it is that no definite statement on the subject 
has been actually made by Socrates. *Nor again has 
he said anything about the questions which next 
suggest themselves, viz, the political constitution, 
education and laws of the Husbandmen. Yet these 
are points of considerable difficulty, and at the same 
time the character of the Husbandmen is highly im- 
portant to the maintenance of the association existing 


among the Guardians Again if it is the intention of 


Socrates to establish community of wives and indi- 
vidual possession of property among the Husbandmen, 
at is natural to raise the objection, Where will be the 
women to devote the same attention to domestic as 
their husbands to agricultural affairs ?? 

...It is strange too that Socrates, when he is argu- 
ing that the pursuits of women should be the same as 
those of men, should draw his illustration from the 
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lower animals, among whom no such thing as Do- 
mestic Economy exists. 

There is a danger also in the system of rulers pro- 
posed by Socrates. He would have the same persons 
rulers in perpetuity. But this perpetuity of rule is 
the cause of political disturbance even among people 
who possess no sense of self-respect and &@ fortiori 
among men of spirit and martial temper like his 
Warriors’. Yet we see at once that he could not 
help creating perpetual rulers. For *the divine gold 
is not infused into the souls now of some and again of 
others but of the same persons for ever. His theory 
is that at the moment of birth God infused gold 
into some people, silver into others and brass or iron 
into those who should be Artisans or Husbandmen. 

Finally, while denying happiness to the Guardians, 
Socrates teaches that it is the legislator’s duty to make 
the State as a whole happy. Yet how can the whole 
State be happy unless’*, if not all its parts, yet most 
or at least some enjoy happiness? Happiness is not 
like evenness in numbers; it cannot belong to the 
whole without belonging to either of the parts, as 
evenness can. But if the Guardians are not happy, 
who else will be? certainly not the Artisans and the 
multitude of mere Mechanics. 

In the polity described by Socrates in the Republic 
these difficulties and others not less serious are in- 
herent. The same or nearly the same is true of Plato’s cmav. v1. 


later work, the Laws. Itis worth while then to devote j 3A" 
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a brief consideration to the polity delineated in the 
Laws. For the points determined by Socrates in the 
_ Republic are extremely few, viz. the right conditions 
of the community of wives and children and of property 
and the general system of the polity. The mass of the 
population he divides into two parts, the Husbandmen 
and the military class, with a third class formed from 
members of the second, viz. the deliberative class 
which is supreme in the State. As to the Husband- 
men and Artisans, whether they are not to be eligible 
to any offices or only to particular offices, whether they 
are to possess arms like the Guardians and fight in 
the wars with them or not, Socrates has left wholly 
undetermined; he merely lays it down that the wives 
of the Guardians ought to fight in the wars and 
receive the same education as the Guardians them- 
selves, while for the rest he has filled his discourse 
with extraneous topics and with a discussion of the © 
education to be given to the Guardian class. 
Comparison The Laws consists mainly of legislative enactments 
Cubes With but few remarks on the subject of the polity. 
the Zaws. And although the purpose of Plato in the Laws is to 
create such a polity as shall have more affinity to 
existing States, he gradually brings it round again to 
the old polity described in the Republic. For if we 
except the community of wives and property, all his 
regulations are the same for both ; there is the same 
education, the same rule of abstinence from menial 
labours, the same institution of common meals. The 
only points of difference are that in the polity of the 
Laws he insists upon common meals for women as 
well as men and that the number of citizens possess- 
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ing arms is supposed to be five thousand instead of 
one thousand, as in the Republic. 


Now although all the Socratic dialogues are criticism 


ne 


. oe oo 8 . 0! 
characterized by brilliancy, grace, originality and pol 
e 


research, it is perhaps difficult to succeed in every 
detail. Thus if we take e.g. the number just mentioned, 
we must not conceal from ourselves that a country 
as large as the Babylonian or some other of bound- 
less extent will be required, if it is to support five 
thousand citizens in idleness and *with them a host 
of women and attendants many times as numerous as 
themselves. Impossible assumptions of this kind 
however are inadmissible in constructing an ideal 
State, although arbitrary ones are allowable. 

Further it is the duty of the legislator according 
to Socrates in enacting his laws to have regard to 
two. things, viz. the country and the people. He 
- might properly have added “to neighbouring lands 
also,” especially if the State is to lead a social life 
as a member of the family of States ; for in that case 
it will need to use such means of offence and defence 
in war as are serviceable in dealing with foreign lands 
no less than within the country itself. In fact even if 
we do not accept this social life either for the individual 
or for the State as a body, it is none the less necessary 
to inspire our enemies with fear not only when they 
have invaded the country but even after their retreat. 

Again, it is a question whether it would not be 
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better to adopt a different, ie. a less ambiguous defi- 
nition, of the amount of property the citizens are to 
hold. Socrates in the Laws says it should be “large 
enough for living temperately,” which is like saying 
“large enough for living well.” The definition is too 
vague, not to say that a person may “live temperately ” 
when he is living penuriously. A better definition 
would be “temperately and liberally’; for if the 
two are separated, liberality of life may be compatible 
with luxury and temperance with hardship. The 
reason for naming liberality and temperance is that 
these are the only moral habits’ which have to do 
with the use of property. It is impossible, I mean, 
to make a mild or valorous use of property but 
possible to make a temperate or liberal use of it, 
and consequently temperance and liberality must be 
the *moral habits which have to do with property. __ 
One may well be surprised too that, while equal- 

izing all properties, Socrates should omit to regulate 
the number of citizens and should set no limit to the 
procreation of children, assuming that, however large 
the number of children born, it *will be sufficiently 
reduced to the original standard of population by 
cases of unfruitful marriage, because this seems to be 
actually the case in existing States. Greater exact- 
ness however will be necessary in States where the 
Socratic polity exists than at present. At present 
there is no destitution, as the estates are subdivided 
according to the number of citizens, however large it 
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may be; but in the polity of the Laws, where estates 
are indivisible, the supernumerary citizens, whether 
few or many, must be wholly without the means of 
subsistence. It might be supposed that there was 
more.need of a fixed limit to the procreation of 
children than to the amount of property, so that no 
one should beget more than a certain number, and 
that this total should be fixed with reference to the 
chances of human life, viz. to the probability of some 
of the children not living to grow up and to the infer- 
tility of a certain number of marriages. The absence 
of all regulations, as is the case in the generality 
of States, will necessarily prove a cause of pauperism 
among the citizens, and pauperism is the parent 
of sedition and crime. The Corinthian Pheidon, a 
very early legislator, held that the number of house- 
holds and citizens ought to be constant, even if their 
allotments were all originally unequal in size, just the 
opposite of which is the case in Plato’s Laws. Upon 
this point however we must defer for the present the 
statement of the system which in our judgment 
would be preferable. 

One omission in the Laws is that Socrates in 
describing the rulers has not stated the points of 
distinction between them and the subjects. *He 
merely remarks that, as the warp is composed of 
a different wool from the woof, there should be a 
corresponding difference between the rulers and 
subjects. 

Again, as he allows the whole property of a 
citizen to be increased up to fivefold, why should 
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not a similar increase be allowed up to a certain 
point in his landed estate ? 

Again, it is a question whether the proposed 
separation of the homesteads is not inexpedient in 
the interests of Domestic Economy. For Socrates 
assigned to each citizen two separate homesteads in 
different parts of the country; and it is no easy 
matter to manage two households at once. 

Characterof As a whole the constitution of the Laws purports 
the pols to be neither a Democracy nor an Oligarchy but an 
intermediate form or, to use the common phrase, 
a Polity, as the citizens are all who serve as heavy- 
armed soldiers. If in establishing this polity Socrates 
regards it as the one which has more affinity than 
any other to existing States, he is probably right ; 
not so however, if he regards it as the best with the 
exception of the ideal polity. The preference may. 
perhaps be given to the polity of the Lacedaemonians, 
or to some other polity of a more aristocratic type. 
There are some who hold that the best polity should 
be composed of all the polities blended together. 
Hence they eulogize the Lacedaemonian polity, some 
regarding it as a compound of Oligarchy, Monarchy 
and Democracy, as the kingship according to them 
forms a monarchical element and the office of the 
Senate an oligarchical, while there is a democratical 
element in the Ephoralty, as the Ephors are elected 
from the commons ; whereas others again regard the 
Ephoralty as a tyranny and find the democratical 
element in the common meals and the ordinary daily 
life of the Lacedaemonians. In the Laws of Plato 
however it is laid down that the best polity should be 
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composed of Democracy and Tyranny which may be 
regarded as the most debased of all polities, if indeed 
they are polities at all. There is more truth then in 
the view of those who advocate a blending of a larger 
-number of polities; for the larger the number of 
component polities, the better will be the polity so 
composed. Further it is evident that there is no mo- 
narchical element at all in the polity of the Laws but 
only oligarchical and democratical elements with an 
inclination towards Oligarchy, as is clearly seen in the 
method of appointing the officers of State. For the 
appointment of the officers by lot from a body of citi- 
zens elected by suffrage is a system partly oligarchical 
and partly democratical. But that the wealthier classes 
should be compelled. to attend the assembly, to vote 
for officers of State or to discharge any other political 
function, while the poorer are excused, is characteristic 
of an Oligarchy. So too is the effort to ensure that 
among the officers of State there shall be a majority 
of the rich and that the highest offices shall be filled 
by members of the wealthiest classes. Also the 
manner of electing the Council proposed by Socrates 
is oligarchical. *All the citizens are compelled to 
elect a certain number from the wealthiest and an 
equal number from the second class. In electing 
from the third, not all the classes but only the first 
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three are compelled to vote. Finally, in electing from 
the fourth, none but the first and second classes are 
compelled. Of the persons so elected an equal number 
are afterwards to be appointed from each class. The 
result will be that a majority of the electors will always 
belong to the wealthiest or upper classes, as some of 
the democrats not being compelled will abstain from 
voting. 

The error of attempting to create the best polity 
by a combination of Democracy and Monarchy is 
plain from these facts and from others that will be 
adduced when we come to the discussion of such a 
polity. In the election of the officers of State also 
the system by which they are elected by suffrage 
from a body previously elected in the same manner 
is a dangerous feature of the polity described in the 
Laws, as even a comparatively small knot of people, 
if they choose to combine, will always be able to 
control the election. 

Such is the system of polity proposed in the Laws. 
There are certain other polities, some put forward by 
philosophers or statesmen and others by ordinary 
people, but none so far removed from the established 
polities of actual States as Plato’s in the Republic 
and the Laws. No one else has been so original as 
to suggest a community of wives and children or the 
institution of common meals for the women; they 
rather take the absolute requisites of a State as their 
starting point. 

Thus there are some who lay the chief stress upon 
a right system of property, holding that questions of 
property are the occasions of all civil disturbances, 
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Accordingly Phaleas of Chalcedon set the example 
by advocating equality in the possessions of the 
citizens. This he thought although easily attainable 
by States at the time of their foundation was more 
. difficult in the case of States already organized ; still 
the equalization of properties would be soonest 
effected, if dowries were given but not received by 
the rich and received but not given by the poor. 
Plato, when he wrote the Laws, held that inequality 
of property up to a certain point should be allowed, 
but that no citizen should be permitted to acquire 
more than five times the minimum, as has been already p. 59. 
remarked. But it ought not to escape the attention 
of legislators who adopt these principles, as in fact 
it does, that, if they define the amount of property, 
it is incumbent upon them also to define the number 
of children. For if the quantity of children becomes 
too great for the total amount of the property, the 
law will inevitably be broken; and not only is it 
broken but there is an evil in reducing a number of 
people from affluence to poverty, as they are almost 
certain to display a revolutionary temper. The im- 
portance of an equality of property to the political 
association is a truth which seems to have been fully 
discerned by some of the ancients, as may be inferred 
from the legislation of Solon and the fact that in 
some countries there exists a law prohibiting the in- 
definite acquisition of property at pleasure. It is on 
the same principle that the laws in some States for- 
bid the sale of property—among the Locrians, e.g. a 
man may not legally sell his property unless he has 
proved himself to have been the victim of a notorious 
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misfortune'—and in others enjoin the perpetual main- 
tenance of the original allotments. It was the violation 
of this last rule which at Leucas e.g. gave a demo- 
cratical bias to the polity ; for the result of splitting 
up the patrimonies was that the offices of State 
ceased to be filled exclusively by persons possessing 
the legal property qualification. 

However this equality of property may exist and 
yet the amount of property be too large, so as to 
occasion luxury, or too small, so as to be a cause of 
penurious living. We see then that it is not enough 
for the legislator to equalize properties ; he must 
aim at the right mean in the amount fixed. Nor 
again is it any good merely to fix the proper moderate 
- amount of property for all the citizens. Men’s de- 
sires need to be levelled more than their properties, 
_and this is impossible unless they are adequately 
educated by the laws. Perhaps however Phaleas- 
would rejoin that this is precisely his own point ; 
for his theory is that there are two things which 
ought to be equalized in all States, viz. property and 
education. But it is necessary to define the educa- 
tion. The mere fact that it is one and the same for all 
is no good ; it may be one and the same, and yet of 
such a kind as to dispose people to seek an undue 
share of money or honour or both. Again inequality 
of honours is as much a cause of civil disturbance as 
inequality of property, although the cases are just 
reversed ; for the commons are moved to disturb the 
peace by inequality of property, and the upper 
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classes for honours, if they have only an equal share. 
Hence Achilles e.g. conyplains : 
*“Vike honour hath the coward and the brave.” 


Further it is not only the necessaries of life that are 
the objects of human crime, for which Phaleas thinks 
to find a remedy in the equality of property, so that 
people may not be made pickpockets by cold or 
hunger ; but another object is to get gratification 
and be relieved from desire. For if people have a 
desire of something more than the bare necessaries — 
of life, they will commit crimes to satisfy it, and not 
so only but, even when *there is no previous desire, 
in order to enjoy the gratification of those pleasures 
which are not preceded by pains. How then are 
these three classes of crime to be remedied? For 
the first the remedy is a small amount of property 
and industry ; for the second, temperance ; and for the 
third, all who would be independent of others for 
their gratification will seek a remedy in philosophy 
alone, as it is the only pleasure which does not de- 
pend upon our fellow-men. As a matter of fact it is 
the superfluities rather than the bare necessaries of 
life which are the motives of the most heinous crimes. 
Thus tyranny is occasioned by something more than 
the desire to escape freezing ; and it is because the 
crime of tyranny is so great that the honours paid to 
a murderer are so high, when his victim is not a thief 
but a tyrant. The conclusion to which we are led 
then is that it is solely as a preventive of petty crimes 
that the principle of Phaleas’s polity is efficacious. 
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Again, the object of his institutions generally is to 
place the internal relations of the citizens to one 
another upon a satisfactory footing. But it is impor- 
tant also that their relations to their neighbours and to 
all foreign Powers should be satisfactory. Hence the 
system of the polity must be framed with a view to 
military strength, which is wholly passed over by 
Phaleas. It is the same with property. There should 
be such an amount of property in a State as is suffi- 
cient not only to serve the purposes of political life 
but also to meet perils from without; hence on the 
one hand it ought not to be so large as to be coveted 
by neighbouring Powers of superior strength, whose 
attack its possessors will be unable to resist, nor on 
the other hand so small as to incapacitate them for 
supporting a war even with a Power equal or similar 
to themselves. It follows that, although Phaleas has - 
made no definite statement on the subject, we ought — 
not to leave out of sight the question, what’ amount 
of property is expedient to a State. Perhaps then 
the best limit is that it should not be worth the while 
of stronger Powers to go to war simply because of the 
superabundant riches of the State, but that they 
should go to war only in cases where they would do 
so, even if the property of the citizens were less than 
it actually is. Thus, to give an illustration, when 
Autophradates was preparing to blockade Atarneus, 
Eubulus recommended him to consider how long it 
would take him to capture the fortress and to calcu- 
late the expense he would meanwhile incur, “as I will 
take a smaller sum” he added, “to evacuate Atarneus 
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without a struggle.” His words induced Autophra- 
dates to reflect and eventually abandon the blockade. 

No doubt there is a certain advantage in an Iadequacy 
equality of properties among the citizens as a safe- Syston of 
guard against civil discord; but it is not in fact very sabes 3 
great. For i the first place it will produce a feeling 
of indignation among the upper classes, as they con- 
sider themselves entitled to more than mere equality, 
and consequently, as experience teaches, often become 
the authors of conspiracies and seditions. And 
secondly there is no satisfying men’s depravity: they 
are content at first with two obols as an allowance 
Jor the theatre, but no sooner is this the constitutional 
sum than they crave a larger one and so on ad infini- 
twm. For desire is in its nature limitless; and the 
satisfaction of desire is the sole object of most men’s 
lives. The ‘remedy of these evils lies not so much 
in reducing all properties to the same level as in so 
disposing the higher natures that they are unwilling 
and the lower that they are unable to aggrandize 
themselves. But this last result can only be attained 
where the lower classes are weaker and are not the 
victims of injustice. 

But even the equality of property proposed by 
Phaleas is open to objection. It is in the landed 
estate alone that he makes an equality, whereas there 
is also such a thing as wealth which consists in slaves, 
cattle and money or a large stock of what is called 
household furniture. It is right then either to aim at 
* an equalization or a moderate fixed maximum of all 
such goods or else to put no restriction upon any. 
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Lastly it is evident from the legislation of Phaleas 
that the State he proposes to construct is a small one, 
since the Artisans according to his theory are all to be 
public slaves and not to contribute to the complement 
of the State. ‘If however there are to be public 
slaves, the slavery ought to be confined to the per- 
sons engaged upon public works, as is the case at 
Epidamnus and in the system which Diophantus 
once tried to establish at Athens. 

These considerations will enable us to form a 
tolerable judgment how far Phaleas has been success- 
ful or unsuccessful in his proposals for a polity. 

The first person, not being a practical politician, 
who set himself to make a statement of the best polity, 
was Hippodamus the son of Euryphon of Miletus, the 
same who invented the method of partitioning cities 
and laid out the Piraeus with intersecting streets—a 
man who in his love of ostentation made himself — 
rather eccentric in his general life, so that to some 
people his manner of living appeared extravagant 
from his thick flowing locks and the’ adornments of 
his dress, which although simple was warm not only 
in winter but in the summer months as well, yet who 
at the same time aspired to be a man of learning in all 
the domain of physical science. His projected State 
comprised ten thousand citizens and was divided into 
three parts, the first consisting of Artisans, the second 
of Husbandmen, and the third of the Military or 
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Armed Class. The land too he wished to divide into 
three parts, viz., sacred, public and private; the sacred 
being that which was to supply the cost of the cus. 
tomary religious services, the public all that was 
devoted to the support of the Military Class, and the 
private the land of the Husbandmen. Further he held 
that there were but three kinds of laws, as the possi- 
ble subjects of judicial procedure were but three, viz., 
assault, trespass and homicide. He proposed to insti- 
tute also one supreme Court of Appeal for all cases in 
which there seemed to have been a failure of justice, 
and to constitute the court of certain Elders appointed 
by voting. Judicial verdicts according to him ought 
not to be returned by balloting; but each juryman 
should bring a tablet on which to inscribe his verdict, 
if it were one of simple condemnation’, while, if it were 
one of simple acquittal, he was to leave the tablet 
blank, and, if it were a qualified one, he was to specify 
the fact. For he disapproved of the system at pre- 
sent established by law on the ground that the jurors 
are compelled to perjure themselves by returning 
an absolute verdict one way or the other. Also he 
proposed a law to confer honour upon anyone who 
made a discovery beneficial to the State and to pro- 
vide support at the public expense for the children of 
those who fell in war—a fact from which we may 
infer that no such custom had as yet been legally 
instituted in other countries, although at the present 
time this law exists both at Athens and in other 
States as well. He proposed too that all the officers of 
State should be elected by the commons, meaning by 
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the commons the three classes in the State,and that the 
officers elected should undertake the conduct of affairs 
of State and the protection of foreigners and orphans. 

Such are the most numerous and important 
features of the system proposed by Hippodamus. 
The first difficulty which might be raised is as to the 
division of the civic population. The Artisans, the 
Husbandmen and the Military Class are all alike 
members of the polity ; but the Husbandmen do not 
possess arms, and the Artisans possess neither land 
nor arms, so that they both become practically slaves 
of the Military Class. Hence it is impossible that 
they should be eligible to all the honours of State, as 
generals, guardians of the citizens and, I may say, 
the supreme officers generally will necessarily be 
taken from the Military Class. But if they do not 
enjoy full civic rights, how can they cherish a friendly 
disposition to the polity? It may be answered that — 


the Military Class ought certainly to be stronger than 


the other two together. But this cannot well be the 
case, unless it is numerous, and, if so, why should the 
other classes enjoy civic rights and have the appoint- 
ment of the officers of State in their control? Again, 
what is the use of the Husbandmen in this State ? 
An Artisan population is of course indispensable, as 
no State can do without Artisans, and they can sup- 
port themselves in the State of Hippodamus as in 
any other State by their art. But the case of the 
Husbandmen is different. There would be good 
reason why they should form a separate class in the 
State, if they merely supplied the military class with 
their sustenance ; but in the polity of Hippodamus 
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they possess land of their own and cultivate it for 
their own private interest. And as to the public land 
from which the military defenders of the State are to 
derive their sustenance, if they cultivate it them- 
selves, there will be no distinction between the 
Soldiery and the Husbandmen, although it is the 
intention of the legislator to create one; while if the 
cultivators of it are distinct from the class which 
cultivates the private estates and from the Soldiery, 
instead of two classes coinciding there will be here a 
fourth class in the State not enjoying civic rights but 
alien to the polity. On the other hand, if Hippo- 
damus makes the same persons cultivators both of 
the private and the public land, how is each of them 
to raise produce enough ‘for the support of two 
households? and why in the world should they not 
simply get their own sustenance and supply the 
soldiery *from the same allotments of land without 
distinguishing the land at all as public or private? 
All these are points which involve much confusion. 
Again, there is a defect in the proposed law of @) hein 

judicial procedure *by which a divided verdict 1s cetwe, 
required, whereas the terms of the suit are simple, 
and the juror is converted into an arbitrator. Al- 
though in arbitration this is possible, even where 
there are several arbitrators, as they consult together 
on the verdict to be returned, it is impossible in 
Courts of Law; on the contrary, most legislators ex- 
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pressly provide against consultation among the jurors. 
Further will there not be inevitable confusion in the 
verdict whenever it is the opinion of the juror that . 
the defendant is liable but not to the full amount 
alleged by the plaintiff? Suppose e.g. the plaintiff 
demands twenty minae, whereas the juror awards’ 
him ten, or one juror rather more than ten, a 
second rather less, a third five, and another four ; it 
is evident that they will fix various fractions in this 
way, while some again will mulct him in the full sum 
demanded and others will let him off scot-free. What is 
to be the method of reckoning these votes? And 
further no one compels a juror to perjure himself if 
he returns a verdict of simple acquittal or condemna- 
tion, where the accusation is duly preferred in simple 
terms. For a juror who votes acquittal decides not 
that the defendant owes nothing but that he does not 
owe the twenty minae claimed ; and the only person 
guilty of perjury is a juror who returns a verdict for 
the plaintiff, when he does not believe that the de- 
fendant owes the twenty minae. 

Again, as to the propriety of conferring some dis- 
tinction upon persons who. make a discovery beneficial 
to the State, such legislation is not free from peril 
and has merely a specious sound, involving as it does 
intrigues and possibly disturbances of the polity. But 
this is a question which merges itself in a different 
problem and a distinct inquiry. It is a difficult 
question to some people whether it is injurious or 
advantageous to States to alter their ancestral laws 
and customs where another better law or custom is 
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possible. Hence it is not easy to yield an offhand 
assent to the proposal of Hippodamus, if we assume 
_ the inexpediency of such alteration. People may 
move the abolition of old laws and customs or of the 
political constitution as a public benefit. 
But as we have alluded to the subject, it will be Arguments 


ran 


. . ° . - 10 
worth while to discuss it a little more fully. There is azainst the 


alteration 


room, as we said, for a difference of opinion. At first of ancestral 
sight there would seem to be an advantage in altera- customs. 
tion, as it has certainly proved beneficial in the other 
Sciences. Thus there has been a benefit in the de- 
parture from ancestral rules in Medicine, Gymnastic 
and the arts and faculties generally; and as Politics 
deserves to be placed in this category, it is evident 
that the same must be true also of Politics. It may 
be said that there is an indication of this truth in the 
facts of History, as ancient customs are exceedingly 
rude and barbarous. For instance, the Greeks always 
carried daggers and purchased their wives from one 
another; in fact all such primitive institutions as 
survive in the world are quite absurd, as e.g. the 
law at Cumae in cases of homicide that the defendant 
is held to have been guilty of the murder, if the 
prosecutor produces a certain number of his own 
kinsmen as witnesses. As a general rule it is not 
what is ancient but what is good that the world 
wants. Nor is it likely that our first parents, whether 
they were the children of earth or the survivors of 
some catastrophe, were any better than ordinary or 
unwise people, as in fact is the common notion of 
the Earth-children or Giants. It is absurd therefore 
to abide by their decrees. We may add that it is 
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not desirable to leave even the written laws unal- 
tered. For as in the arts generally, so in the political 
system it is impossible that everything should be pre- 
cisely specified in writing. The terms of the written 
law are necessarily general, whereas its practical ap- 
plication is to individual cases. It is evident then 
that an alteration is right in the case of certain laws 
and on particular occasions. From another point of 
view however such alterations seem to require no 
little caution. Where the improvement is but slight 
compared with the evil of accustoming the citizens 
lightly to repeal the laws, it is undoubtedly our duty to 
pass over some mistakes whether of the legislature or 
the executive, as the benefit we shall derive from the 
alteration will not be equal to the harm we shall get 
by accustoming ourselves to disobey authority. The 
illustration from the arts is fallacious. There is no 
parallel between altering an art and altering a law.- 


, For all the potency of the law to secure obedience 
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depends upon habit, and habit can only be formed by 
lapse of time ; so that the ready transition from the 
existing laws to others that are new is a weakening 
of the efficacy of law itself. And further even if 
we assume that it is right to alter laws, we have still 
to ask whether this is true of all laws and in every 
form of polity, and whether the alteration should be 
the work of any one who chooses or only of certain 
definite people. These are points of great importance, 
and in view of them we may now abandon this in- 
quiry as being rather suited to another occasion. 

In the polity of Lacedaemon or Crete, and indeed, 
we may say, in any polity whatever there are two 
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points to be considered, viz. firstly, how far it is suc- 
cessful or the reverse in its legislative enactments 
considered relatively to the best system, and secondly, 
how far it runs counter to the general principle or 
plan of the polity which the citizens propose to 
themselves. 

Now it is allowed on all hands that in a State 
which is to enjoy a noble polity the citizens must be 
relieved from anxiety about the bare necessaries of 
life. But the means of securing this relief are not 
easy to apprehend. The natural suggestion is that 
there should be a large subject population, but i ts 
one which is not free from danger. For the Penestae in 
Thessaly made frequent attacks upon the Thessalians, 
as did also the Helots upon the Lacedaemonians ; in- 
deed they may be described as perpetually lying in 
wait to take advantage of their masters’ misfortunes. 
And if the same result has not yet occurred in the 
case of the Cretans, the reason is probably that, 
although the neighbouring States are at war among 
themselves, none has allied itself with the revolted 
serfs of another ; for to do so would be prejudicial to 
their own interests, as they are themselves too the 
masters of a surrounding subject populace. Whereas, 
if we look at the Lacedaemonians, we find that their 
neighbours without exception were their enemies, 
Argives, Messenians and Arcadians, so that the Helots 
were encouraged to revolt. For the reason why the 
Thessalians themselves originally suffered from such 
revolts was that they were still at war with the 
nations upon their frontiers, viz. the Achaeans, Per- 
rhaebians and Magnesians. And even apart from 
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further trouble the mere supervision of a subject 
populace in itself seems to be troublesome enough. 
What is the right way of dealing with them? If 
they are left without restraint, they grow insolent 
and claim equality with their masters; while, if they 
are harshly treated, they are in a state of conspiracy 
and bitter illwill. It is evident then that the Lace- 
daemonians, whose experience in respect of the 
Helots is such as I have described, are not. the dis- 
coverers of the best system of governing subjects. 

The licence Again, the licence of the women at Lacedaemon is 

Women, equally fatal to the spirit of the polity and to the hap- 
piness of the State. For as husband and wife are con- 
stituent elements of a household, it is evidently right 
to regard a State also as divided nearly equally into 
the male and female population ; and accordingly in 
any polity where the condition of the women is un-_ 
satisfactory, one-half of the State must be regarded 
as destitute of legislative regulations. And this is 
actually the case at Lacedaemon. For the legislator 
in his desire to impart a character of hardiness to the 
State as a whole, although’ true to his principle as 
regards the men, has been guilty of serious oversights 
in his treatment of the women, as their life is one of 
unrestrained and indiscriminate licence and luxury. 
A necessary result then in a polity so constituted is 
the worship of wealth, especially if the citizens are 
under the thumb of the women, as is generally the 
case with military and warlike races, if we except the 
Celts and any others who have openly attached them- 
selves to men. It was in fact with good reason, as it 
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appears, that the author of the myth made Ares the 
paramour of Aphrodite ; for experience shews that 
military nations are all strongly inclined to the pas- 
sion of love. Accordingly the influence of women 
prevailed at Lacedaemon ; and while the Lacedae- 
monian empire lasted a great deal of business passed 
through their hands. But what difference does it 
make whether women actually hold office or the offi- 
cers of State are ruled by the women? The result 
is in either case the same. And whereas bravery is 
of no use in any of the routine duties of life *but at 
the best is useful only in the conduct of war, the 
Lacedaemonian women were the greatest nuisance 
even in military matters, as they proved at the time 
of the Theban invasion, when not only were they 
wholly useless like the women in other States but 
they were the cause of more confusion than the 
enemy. There seems to have been originally a reason 
for the licence of the women at Lacedaemon. Living 
always beyond the borders, as their military expedi- 
tions required, the Lacedaemonians were long strangers 
to their own land during their wars with the Argives 
and afterwards with the Arcadians and Messenians. 
And when the turmoil of war was over, the legislator, 
into whose hands they put themselves, found them 
already disciplined by their military life—for a 
soidier’s life has many elements of virtue—whereas 
Lycurgus, as the story goes, made an effort to re- 
duce the women to conformity with the laws, but 
they resisted so stoutly that he abandoned the at- 
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tempt. These considerations will account for the 
actual events and therefore no doubt for the de- 
fective discipline of the women. But the point we 
are investigating is not what is or is not excusable, 
but what is or is not right. And the unsatisfactory 
condition of the women seems, as was before re- 
marked, not only to create a certain indecorum in 
‘the polity itself but to contribute something to the 
avarice of the citizens. 

And this brings me to another point ; for it is a 
natural sequel of these remarks to take exception to 
the inequality of property. Things have come to 
this, that there are some Lacedaemonians who possess 
vast estates and others who possess extremely little ; 
so that the ownership of the soil has fallen gradually 
into the hands of a few persons. This is a point upon 
which the legal regulations too are unsatisfactory. 
For the legislature, while setting and rightly setting © 
a stigma upon the purchase or sale of patrimonies, 
allowed absolute liberty of presentation or bequest. 
Yet the result will of course be the same in the one case 
as in the other. Another defect is that owing to the 
number of heiresses and the practice of giving large 
dowries nearly two-fifths of the whole soil belongs to 
women*. But rather than this should be the case it 
were better that dowries should be prohibited alto-- 
gether, or a small or at most a moderate dowry 
permitted by law. °Again there ought to be laws 
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regulating the betrothal of hetresses; whereas now a 
father is at liberty to give his daughter and heiress 
in marriage to any one he chooses, and if he dies 
without disposing of her by his will, whoever is left 
heir to the residue of his property gives her in mar- 
riage to anyone he likes. The result is that, although 
the country is capable of maintaining fifteen hundred 
knights and thirty thousand heavy-armed troops, the 
total number came to be less than one thousand. The 
evil of this system at Lacedaemon has been proved by 
actual experience; for the State could not sustain a 
single blow* but perished from the paucity of its 
population. It is said that under the earlier kings 
the Lacedaemonians were in the habit of admitting 
non-citizens to civic rights, thereby preventing de- 
population in those days despite the long wars in 
which they were engaged, and that the Spartiates” 
themselves were at one time as many as ten 
thousand. However, whether this is true or false, it 
is better that the State should have a large popu- 
lation secured to it by an equalization of property 
than by an extension of civic rights. But the law 
relating to the procreation of children is also an 
obstacle in the way of this reform. The legislator in 
his desire to multiply as much as possible the number 
of Spartiates encourages the citizens to beget the 
largest possible number of children. There is a law 
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at Lacedaemon that the parent of three sons is re- 
lieved of military service and the parent of four sons 
enjoys an immunity from all public burdens. But it 
is evident that if population increases greatly, while 
the soil remains divided in the way I have described, 
there will inevitably be a large body of poor. 

Again the conditions of the Ephoralty are unsatis- 
factory. ‘Although it is an office which controls issues 
of the highest importance to the Lacedaemonian State, 
all the Ephors are elected from the commons, and 
the result is that very poor people often find their way 
into the Ephoral College, and their impecuniousness, 
as experience teaches, makes them venal. Their 
venality was displayed as on many previous occasions, 
so quite recently in the Andrian’ case, where a certain 
number of the Ephors were corrupted by bribes and 
did all that in them lay to work the ruin of the State. 
Nor is this all; the dignity, the almost despotic 
nature of the office compelled the kings themselves to 
pay court to the Ephors and in this among other ways 
tended to injure the polity, as it gradually ceased 
to be an Aristocracy and became a Democracy. It is 
true that the Ephoral College is the keystone of the 
polity. For the commons are kept quiet by their 
eligibility to the highest office of State; and thus, 
whether the result is due to the legislator or to 
fortune, the institution of the Ephoralty is practically 
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beneficial. For if a polity is to be preserved, all the ele- 
ments of the State must desire that it should exist and 
“continue permanently the same. Thus at Lacedaemon 
this is the case with the Kings owing to their royal 
dignity, with the upper classes owing to the Senate, 
asthe senatorial office is a prize proposed to their 
virtue, and with the commons owing to the Ephoralty, 
as it is open to the whole body of citizens. But, 
although it is right that all the citizens should be 
eligible to this office, the election ought not to be 
conducted in the present fashion which is absolutely 
puerile. And further, as the Ephors, being persons of 
no special qualifications, are supreme judges in cases 
of high importance, it is desirable that they should 
not pass judgments according to their own arbitrary 
discretion but should be guided by written formulae, 
ic. by the laws. Also the manner of life of the 
Kphors is not consistent with the spirit of the State, 
“as it is one of inordinate licence, whereas among’ 
the citizens generally the error is rather on the side 
of excessive austerity, so that their power of en- 
durance fails, and by secret evasions of the law they 
enjoy the pleasure of sensual gratifications. 

Nor again are the conditions of the Senate un- 
exceptionable. It might perhaps be said that they 
were advantageous to the State, if the Senators were 
men of virtuous character and adequate discipline in 
true manly excellence ; although even then it would 
be a question whether they ought to be supreme 
judges in important cases during the whole period of 
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their natural life, as there is an old age of the in- 
tellect as well as of the body. But when their dis- 
cipline has been such that the legislator himself is 
distrustful of their virtue, the state of things is full of 
danger. Experience shows that the occupants of this 
office frequently sacrifice the public interest to cor- 
ruption or personal favouritism. It is desirable 
therefore that they should not be, as now in fact they 
are, irresponsible. It may be thought that all the 
officers of State are responsible to the Ephors. But 
in the first place the prerogative so conferred upon 
the Ephoralty is too great, and secondly this general 
responsibility. to the Ephors is not what we mean, 
when we say that the officers of State ought to be 
responsible. Further, the election of the Senators is 
puerile as regards the means of deciding between the 
candidates ; nor is it right that anyone who is to be 


» found worthy of the office should be obliged to make ~ 
| a ‘personal canvass, as the right man ought to fill 
' the office whether he wishes or not. But in the 
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present instance it is evident that the legislator is 
acting upon the same principle as in the other ar- 
rangements of the polity. It is because his object is 
to render the citizens ambitious that he has intro- 
duced *this personal canvass in the election of Senators ; 
for nobody but an ambitious man would personally 
solicit office. Yet it may be said that nearly all the 
deliberate crimes which are done in the world are 
the results of ambition and avarice. 
But to come to the Kings: the question whether 
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Kingship is or is not a desirable institution in States 
may be discussed at another time. Assuredly however 
it is desirable to depart from the system which now 
exists at Lacedaemon and select each King in virtue 
solely of his own life. It is clear that the legislator 
himself despairs of making the Kings noble and 
good ; at all events he distrusts them, as not being 
men of sufficient goodness, and it was accordingly 
the custom of the Lacedaemonians to associate the 
enemies of the Kings with them in their missions 
beyond the borders and 'to look upon the dissen- 
sions of the Kings as constituting a safeguard of 
the State. 

Again the institution of common meals, the so- 
called Phiditia, as regulated by its author, is open to 
objection. The expenses of these meetings ought 
rather to be borne by the State Exchequer as in 
Crete ; whereas at Lacedaemon every one is bound 
to contribute, although some of the citizens are ex- 
tremely poor and unable to afford the outlay. The 
result is therefore just the opposite of the legislator’s 
intention ; while he means the institution of common 
meals to be a democratical one, as at present regu- 
lated it turns out anything but democratical. For the 
very poor cannot well take part in it; and yet the 
constitutional limit of the citizenship at Lacedaemon 
is that any one who cannot pay this tax should not 
enjoy the rights of a citizen. 

The law relating to the Admirals has already been 
attacked by others; and rightly so, as it is a cause 
of civil discord. For the Admiralty is little less than 
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a second Kingship established as a counterpoise to 
the Kings who are ‘perpetual generals. 

There is yet another criticism which may be ad- 
vanced against the fundamental principle of the legis- 
lator, as indeed it has been advanced by Plato himself 
in the Laws’. It is that the whole system of the 
Lacedaemonian legislation is intended to produce one 
element of virtue, viz. military virtue, as conducing to 
a career of conquest. The result was that, so long as 
the Lacedaemonians were at war, all was well with 
them; but no sooner had they made the empire their 
own than their power began to decay, because they 
had not learnt to live a life of leisure nor acquired 
any more valuable discipline than that of war. And 
they make another mistake not less serious. They 
hold that those Goods which are the supreme objects 
of human desire are to be obtained by virtue rather 
than by vice, and so far they are right; but when 
they regard these Goods as preferable to Virtue itself, 
they are wrong. 

Lastly the system of public Finance among the 
Spartiates is bad. There is no reserve fund in the 
State Kxchequer against the necessity of great wars, 
and they are slow to pay extraordinary taxes ; for as 
nearly all the land is in the hand of the Spartiates, 
they are not careful to examine each other’s pay- 
ments. In fact the issue of the Lacedaemonian 
legislation has been just the opposite of such a state 
of things as would be expedient. For while the legis- 
lator has reduced the State to poverty, he has in- 
spired the individual citizens with a love of money. 
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We must now leave our survey of the Lacedae- 
monian polity, as these are the features in it which 
most invite criticism. 

The Cretan polity is closely parallel to the La- 
cedaemonian ; but although in some small respects 
it is rather superior, its general character is one of 
less finish. One might suspect, even if History did 
not relate, that the Lacedaemonian polity has been in 
most of its features modelled upon the Cretan ; and 
as a general rule ancient institutions are not so finely 
elaborated as more modern ones. The story runs 
that Lycurgus, when he gave up his guardianship 
of King Charillus and went abroad, spent his time 
chiefly in Crete, being led to do so by the relationship 
existing between the Lacedaemonians and the Cretans. 
For the Lyctians were Laconian colonists, and the 
founders of the colony discovered the system of laws 
in question already existing among the inhabitants of 
that day. Accordingly the same laws prevail to the 
present time among the Perioeci or subject peoples 
in Crete, the theory being that this legislative system 
was introduced in the first instance by Minos. It 
may be said that the island is naturally adapted by 
the advantages of its situation to be the imperial 
State of the Greeks; for it commands the whole 
Mediterranean, upon which all or nearly all Greek 
States are situated, being but a short distance from 
Peloponnesus on the one hand and from the parts of 
Asia about Triopium and Rhodes on the other. It 
was thus that Minos acquired the empire of the sea, 
reduced or colonized all the islands and eventually in 
an invasion of Sicily lost his life near Camicus in 
that island.. 
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There is a certain analogy between the Cretan 
polity and the Lacedaemonian. There is in both a 
subject agricultural class, the Helots at Lacedaemon 
and the Perioeci in Crete ; and in both there is the 
institution of common meals which were originally 
called by the Lacedaemonians not Phiditia but Andria 
as by the Cretans—a clear proof that they have been 
introduced from Crete. And further the political 
systems .are analogous. The Ephors have the same 
authority as the so-called Cosmi in Crete, although 
the Ephors are five in number and the Cosmi ten ; 
so too the Senate in Lacedaemon is equivalent to the 
Senate, or, as it is called, the Council, in Crete. 
There were Kings at one time in Crete; but sub- 
sequently the Kingship was done away, and the 
command in war belongs now to the Cosmi. All 
the citizens may attend the Public Assembly; but 
its power is limited to confirming the resolutions of 
the Senate and Cosmi. 

The common meals are better regulated in-Crete 
than at Lacedaemon. At Lacedaemon every citizen 
pays his quota as a poll-tax ; and, if he fails, there is 
a law which disfranchises him, as I said before. In 
Crete, on the other hand, the expense is more an 
affair of the State. *Of the entire landed produce and 
live stock belonging to the State as well as of the 
taxes paid by the Perioeci one portion is set apart 
for the worship of the Gods and the public ser- 
vices and the other for the common meals, so 
that all alike, women, children and men, are sup- 
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ported at the public expense. The legislator has 
devised a variety of expedients to ensure the modera- 
tion in eating which he conceives to be beneficial 
and also the separation of the women from the men 
as a means of preventing large families. It is evident 
however that the common meals are better ordered 
in Crete than at Lacedaemon. 

But the institution of the Cosmi is even worse The Cosmi. 
than the Ephoralty. The evil inherent in the Ephoral 
College, viz. the eligibility of persons who have no 
special qualification, exists equally in ‘the case of the 
Cosmi, without the same political advantage. At 
Lacedaemon, as all are equally eligible to the Ephoralty, 
the commons to whom the highest office of State is 
thus opened are eager to preserve the polity; whereas 
in Crete the Cosmi are elected not from the whole 
body of citizens but from certain privileged. families, 
and the Senators from among the ex-Cosmi. (To 
these last the same remarks will apply as to the 
Senators elected at Lacedaemon ; their irresponsi- 
bility and their tenure of office for life are privileges 
exceeding their deserts, and their authority, not being 
controlled by written formulae but wholly arbitrary, 
involves a peril to the State*.) Nor is it safe to infer 
the excellence of the constitutional system from the 


1 Reading vmrapyee cal rovrocs, 

2 The sentence contained within the brackets, if it refers, as 
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passed upon the institution of the Cosmi. Besides this, it was 
the arbitrary decisions of the Ephors—not of the Senate—at 
Lacedaemon that were criticized (p. 48, ll. 11—13). 
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fact that the commons remain quiet, although they 
are not eligible to this office, 7.¢. the office of Cosmz ; 
for the Cosmi, unlike the Ephors, have no oppor- 
tunity of personal gain, as they dwell in an island far 
away from all influences likely to corrupt them. The 
remedy adopted for this defect, ¢.e. the limitation m 
the choice of Cosmi, is extraordinary and characteristic 
rather of a dynasty o7 close oligarchy than of a con- 
stitutional government. It not infrequently happens 
that a certain number either of their fellow-ma- 
gistrates themselves or of private citizens combine 
to expel the Cosmi, and the Cosmi are at liberty to 
resign their office before the expiration of its full 
term. *But it is better that such matters should be 
ordered by law than by a rule so uncertain as the 
will of individuals. 

*No evil however is so serious as the suspension 
of the office of Cosmi, which is often effected by great 
persons who desire to escape trial for their mis- 
deeds—a fact which proves that the Cretan system 
has some elements of a constitutional government 
but is not so much a constitutional government as a 
narrow oligarchy. It is the habit of these persons, 
by forming cliques among the commons and their 
own personal friends, to produce *a state of anarchy, 
disturbance and civil war. But when this is the case 
within a State does it not virtually cease for a while 
to be a State? is not the political union temporarily 
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dissolved? There is great danger in such a condi- 
tion of the State, as anyone who wishes to attack it 
has now the opportunity. But, as I have already _ p.7. 
remarked, Crete is preserved by its situation ; its 
remoteness acts like a Lacedaemonian edict for the 
expulsion of foreigners. Hence the Perioeci are 
faithful to the Cretans, whereas the Helots revolt 
again and again ; for the Cretans have nothing to do 
with external dominion, and it is only ‘lately that 
a war of mercenaries has been carried into the 
island and has revealed the inherent weakness of its 
laws. 

With this remark we may conclude our survey of 
the Cretan polity. 

It is a general opinion that the Carthaginians live cyap. x1, 
under a polity which is excellent and in many re- or Cee 
spects superior to all others, while there are some 
points in which it most resembles the Lacedaemonian. 

The fact is that these three polities, the Cretan, the 
Lacedaemonian and the Carthaginian have a sort of 
family likeness and differ widely from all others, and 
not a few of their institutions are excellent. *It may 
be inferred that a polity is well ordered, when the 
commons are ever loyal to the political system, and 
no civil conflict worth speaking of has arisen, nor has 
anyone succeeded in making himself tyrant. The comparison 
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the Clubs correspond to the Phiditia and the office of 
the Hundred-and-Four to the Ephoralty, ‘with this 
advantage that the Hundred-and-Four are elected 
for their personal merit, whereas the Ephors are 
taken from any ordinary people, and lastly the Kings 
and Senators in the one to the Kings and Senators in 
the other. It is a point of superiority in the Car- 
thaginian polity *that the Kings do not belong to a 
separate family and this one of no particular merit, 
and that, although they must belong to one of certain 
distinguished families, they succeed to the throne by 
election and not by seniority. For as the Kings are 
constituted the supreme authorities in important 
matters, the result is that, if they are worthless per- 
sons, they do serious injury and in fact have done it 
to the Lacedaemonian State. 

Of the points which may fairly be censured as 
deviations from the best polity nearly all are common — 
to the three polities mentioned above ; whereas those 
which are censurable as offending against the primary 
conception of an Aristocracy or a Polity which the 
State proposes to itself are errors partly on the side 
of Democracy and partly of Oligarchy. For instance, — 
it is within the competence of the Kings and the 
Senate, provided that they are unanimous, to decide 
whether business shall or shall not be brought before 
the Commons ; although, if they disagree, it is neces- 
sarily referred to the Commons. On the other hand, 
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whenever they submit business to the Commons, the 
popular assembly is thereby empowered not mer ely 
to listen to all the resolutions of the government, but 
it has authority also to pronounce judgment upon 
them, and anyone who chooses is at liberty to object 
to the proposals—which is not the case in the Lacedae- 
monian and Cretan polities. So far the polity of 
Carthage is democratical. But there is an oligarchical 
element in the power of cooption enjoyed by the 
Pentarchies, which are boards of high and various 
authority, in their right of electing the Hundred who 
are the highest officers of State and in their tenure 
of official power for a longer period than any other 
board of officers, as their power begins before they ac- 
tually enter upon office and continues after they have 
actually gone out of it. The unpaid character of the 
Pentarchies, their appointment by other means than 
by lot, and other similar features of the polity may 
be regarded as aristocratical ; so too is the rule by 
which all cases alike are tried by * certain fixed boards 
of magistrates, instead of being divided among different 
boards as at Lacedaemon. The point in which the 
Carthaginian system departs most widely from Aris- 
tocracy on the side of Oligarchy is in the popular 
idea that wealth as well as merit deserves to be con- 
sidered in the election of officers of State, as it is 
impossible for a poor man to enjoy the leisure neces- 
sary for the proper performance of official duties. 
Assuming then that election by wealth is oligarchical 
and election by merit aristocratical, we may reckon 
as a third method the one which obtains in the con- 
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stitutional system of the Carthaginians who in the 
election of officers of State generally and especially 
of the highest officers, viz. the Kings and the Generals, 
pay regard not to wealth only nor to merit only but 
to both. This departure from the principles of Aris- 
tocracy must be regarded as an error of the legislator. 
It is a point of primary importance to provide in the 
first instance that the best citizens, not only during 
their period of office but in all their private life, may 
be able to enjoy leisure and be free from degrading 
duties. But granting that it is right to have regard 
not only to merit but also to affluence as a means of 
securing leisure, we may still censure the arrange- 
ment by which at Carthage the highest offices of 
State, viz. the Kingship and Generalship, are put up 
to sale. The effect of such a law is that wealth is 
more highly esteemed than virtue, and the whole 
State is avaricious. ‘Whenever the ruling class re-— 
gards a thing as honourable, the opinion of the citizens 
generally is sure to follow suit. No polity however 
can be permanently aristocratical where merit is not 
held in supreme honour. Nor is it unreasonable that 
people, ?if they pay for the privilege, should get the 
habit of making their official status a source of pe- 
cuniary profit, when they have been put to heavy ex- 
penses in order to hold it. If a poor man of good 
character will aspire to be the gainer by his office, the 
same will be true, @ fortiori, of one whose character 
stands lower, as zs the case with the purchaser of 
official power, when he has already been put to great 
expense. It follows that the offices of State ought 
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to be in the hands of the persons ‘who are able to 
fill them best. But even if the legislator did not 
trouble himself about the poverty of the higher class 
of citizens, it would be worth while to make provision 
for their leisure at least during the time that they 
hold office. 

Another objectionable point is the concentration Acoumula 
of several offices in the same hands, which is a fa- offices. 
vourite plan of the Carthaginians. For a single work 
is best performed by a single person. It is the legis- 
lator’s business to secure this division of labour 
and not appoint the same man to be flute-player 
and cobbler. Thus in any state of considerable size 
a division of offices among a number of people is the 
more statesmanlike and popular arrangement; *not 
only does it admit a larger number of citizens to 
official power, but, as we said, the same work is more 
successfully and rapidly performed, as may be seen 
in naval and military affairs, m both of which the prin- 
ciple of rule and subjection may be said to pervade 
the whole force. But despite the oligarchical character Enigration. 
of the polity the Carthaginians are *most successful in 
avoiding civil disturbance by sending out from time 
to time a certain number of the common people to 
their subject States and thereby enabling them to 
acquire riches. This is their means of healing the 
wounds of the polity and placing it on a permanent 
basis. But we may fairly object that this is but the 
work of Fortune, and that it is the legislator who 
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ought to prevent civil war; while as things are, in 
the event of some calamity and a general revolt of 
the subject class, the laws afford no means of securing 
peace. Such then are the conditions of the Lace- 
daemonian, the Cretan and the Carthaginian polities 
which have all a just and high reputation. 

Among those who have put forward theories re- 
specting a polity there are some who never took part 
in political affairs of any kind but spent their whole 
lives in private stations. Their theories, so far as they 
deserve notice, have been practically discussed already. 
Others again who themselves engaged in public life 
have acted as legislators in their own or alien States, 
whether as the framers of codes of law only or of 
forms of polity as well, as e.g. Lycurgus and Solon, 
who were the authors both of a code and of a polity. 

The Lacedaemonian polity has been already dis- 
cussed. Solon is sometimes considered to have had 
great merit as a legislator on the ground that he put 
an end to an Oligarchy which until his time had 
been absolutely unqualified, delivered the commons 
from a state of servitude and established the now 
hereditary Democracy by a wise admixture of various 
constitutional elements, viz. of Oligarchy in the Council 
of Areopagus, of Aristocracy in the elective nature of 
the offices of State and of Democracy in the Courts of 
Law. The idea is that Solon, while he refrained from 
destroying the institutions which he found already in 
existence, viz. the Council and the election of officers 
ef State, at the same time gave the commons a definite 
position by admitting all the citizens to sit in the 
Courts of Law. It is for this that he is sometimes 
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censured as having destroyed the balance of power 
within the State by assigning the supreme juris- 
diction to a body chosen by lot like his Court of 
Law. For no sooner had the Court of Law ‘increased 
in power than public men, by paying court to the 
tyranny of the commons, reduced the polity to the 
Democracy we now know; Ephialtes and Pericles 
curtailed the privileges of the Areopagus, Pericles 
converted the Courts of Law into salaried bodies, and 
so each succeeding demagogue outdid his predecessor 
in the privileges he conferred upon the commons until 
the present Democracy was the result. It appears 
however that this state of things was not so much 
the consequence of Solon’s policy as due to accident. 
The fact is that the commons to whom the naval vic- 
tory in the Persian wars was due were elated by their 
success and got unprincipled demagogues to lead 
them, as all respectable persons took an opposite line 
in politics. So far as Solon is concerned, it seems that 
he bestowed upon the commons no more than the 
necessary minumum of political power, viz. the right of 
electing officers of State and holding them responsible ; 
for if the power of the commons were less than this, 
they would be slaves and enemies of the polity. All 
the offices of State Solon filled with members of the 
noble or wealthy classes, viz. the Pentacosiomedimni, 
the Zeugitae, and a third class called the Knights, 
while the fourth or Thetic class was excluded from 
all office. 

In the list of legislators we may mention Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians and Charondas of 
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Catana among his own countrymen and in the Chalci- 
dian States of Italy and Sicily generally. An attempt 
is sometimes made to make out an actual catena of 
legislators. It is represented that the first scientific 
legislator was Onomacritus, a Locrian by birth, who 
had been trained in Crete, where he stayed some 
time in the exercise of his prophetic art, that Thales 
was his friend, Lycurgus and Zaleucus pupils of 
Thales and Charondas a pupil of Zaleucus. But this 
theory pays ‘too little regard to chronological facts, 
not to say that there was also the Theban lawgiver, 
Philolaus of Corinth, whose name ts omitted in the 
list. 

Philolaus, who belonged to the family of the Bac- 
chiadae, formed an attachment to the Olympian victor 
Diocles and, when Diocles quitted the city for the 
loathing he had for the incestuous love of his mother 
Alcyone, Philolaus too migrated to Thebes, and both - 
died there. And to this day their graves are shown at 
Thebes; they are easily visible one from the other, but 
on the side of Corinth one falls within the view and 
the other does not. The story is that they willed to 
be so buried ; for Diocles still loathed his mother’s 
passion and would not, as Philolaus would, that the 
land of Corinth should be visible from his tomb. This 
then was the cause of their dwelling at Thebes ; and 
Philolaus gave the Thebans laws respecting various 
matters and especially respecting parentage, the laws 
of adoption as they are called, which form a peculiar 
feature of his legislation and are. meant to preserve 
the number of allotments without change. 
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There is no legislative enactment peculiar to charondas. 
Charondas, except the procedure in cases of false 
witness ; he was the author of the solemn indictment 
for perjury. In point of ‘detail however he is more 
exact even than legislators of our own time. 

The peculiar feature in the laws of Phaleas is the Phaleas 
equalization of properties ; and in those of Plato the 
community of women, children and property, the 
common meals of the women, the law relating to con- 
vivial meetings, that the sober people are to be 
presidents of the banquet, and the law of military 
exercises intended to make the citizens by practice 
equally dexterous with both hands, as it is not right 
according to Plato that one hand should be useful 
and the other useless. 

There are also laws of Draco; but he made Draco. 
them for a polity already existing, nor is there any 
special feature in them which deserves to be men- 
tioned, except their severity as shown in the heavy 
penalties. 

Pittacus too was the framer of a code and not of Pittacus. 
a polity. It is a law peculiar to him that drunken 
people, *if they commit a breach of order, are to be 
punished more severely than sober. For as outrages 
are more frequently committed by people in a drunken 
than in a sober state, Pittacus disregarded the idea 
that an allowance should be more readily made for 
drunken people, and looked solely to the public 
interest. 
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Androda- Lastly, Androdamas of Rhegium acted as lawgiver 
a to the Chalcidians in the Thracian peninsula ; he is 
the author of laws about cases of homicide and about 
heiresses, although there is no peculiar law of his to 
be mentioned. 
Our survey of polities, whether actually realized or 
merely proposed by certain thinkers, may now be 
regarded as complete. 


BOOK III. 


IN any inquiry into the nature and character of par- cxap. 1. 
ticular polities we may say that the first point to be 
considered is the nature of the State. At present 
there is often a difference of opinion, as one party 
asserts that it is the State which has done a certain 
action, and another that it is not the State but the 
Oligarchy or the Tyrant by whom it was governed. 
Also it is necessary to settle this point, as a State is 
the sphere in which all the activity of a statesman or 
legislator is displayed, and the polity itself is nothing 
more than a certain order of the inhabitants of the 
State. But as the State belongs to the category of The defini- 
compound things, like anything else which is a whole citean 
but composed of many parts, it is clear that we must 
first investigate the conception of the citizen; for 
the State is composed of a number of citizens. We 
have to inquire then to whom the title “citizen” be- 
longs, or, in other words, what is the nature of a 
citizen. For the conception of the citizen as of the 
State is often disputed, nor is the world agreed in 
recognizing the same person as a citizen. Thus it 
often happens that one’ who is a citizen in a De- 
mocracy is not a citizen in an Oligarchy. 

7—2 
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Now putting out of sight persons who acquire the 
title of citizen in some exceptional way, e.g. honorary 
citizens, we may lay it down that it is not residence 
which constitutes a citizen, as the qualification of 
residence belongs equally to aliens settled in the 
country and to slaves. Nor again does citizenship 
consist simply in the participation in legal rights to 
the extent of being party to an action as defendant 
or plaintiff, for this is a qualification possessed equally 
by the members of different States who associate on 
the basis of commercial treaties’. (It may be observed 
that in many places resident aliens are not admitted 
to the full enjoyment even of these legal rights, but 
are obliged to put themselves under the protection of 
a patron. It is only in a certain imperfect sense then 
that they are members of an association so consti- 
tuted’.) Such persons on the contrary are much in 
the same position as children who are too young to be ~ 
entered upon the register of the deme or old men who 
are exempted from civil duties; for although these 
classes are to be called citizens in a certain sense, it is 
not in a sense quite absolute and unlimited, but with 
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some such qualifying word as “immature” or “ super- 
annuated ” or the like, it does not matter what. Our 
meaning at least is plain; we want a definition of the 
citizen in the absolute sense, one to whom no such 
exception can be taken as makes it necessary to cor- 
rect our definition. For difficulties of a similar kind 
may be discussed and settled respecting persons who 
have been disfranchised or exiled. There is nothing 
whereby a citizen in the absolute sense is so well de- 
fined as by participation in judicial power and public 
office. But the offices of State are of two kinds. Some 
are determinate in point of time; thus there are cer- 
tain offices which may never in any circumstances or 
may only after certain definite intervals be held a 
second time by the same person. Other officers again 
are perpetual, e.g. jurors and members of the public 
Assembly. It will be objected perhaps that jurors and 
members of the public Assembly are not officers of 
State at all and that their functions do not invest 
them with an official status; although it is ridiculous 
to deny the title of “officers” to the supreme autho- 
rities in the State. But this matter we may regard as 
unimportant ; it is a mere question of name. The fact 
is that there is no word to express rightly the com- 
mon function of a juror and a member of the public 
Assembly. Let us call it for distinction’s sake a per- 
petual office. Citizens then we may define as those 
who participate in judicial and deliberative office. 
This is perhaps the definition of a citizen which 
is most appropriate to all who are so called. It is to be 
observed however that, where things included under a 
general head are specifically different and one is con- 
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ceived of as first, another as second and another as 
third, there is either no characteristic whatever common 
to them all as such, or the common characteristic exists 
only in a slight degree’. But polities, as we see, differ 
specifically from each other, some are later and others 
earlier ; for the corrupt or perverted forms are neces- 
sarily later than the uncorrupted. What we mean by 
perverted forms will appear hereafter. It follows then 
that the citizen in each polity must also be different. 
Accordingly it is principally to the citizen in a Demo- 
cracy that our definition applies ; it is possibly true in 
the other polities, but not necessarily. For in some 
there is no democratical element, nor are there any 
regular public assemblies but only extraordinary ones, 
and the administration of justice is divided among 
various boards, as e.g. at Lacedaemon, where different 
civil cases are decided by different Ephors, cases of 
homicide by the Senate and no doubt other cases by | 
some other magistracy. It is the same at Carthage, 
where all suits are tried by certain magistrates. How- 
ever, we need not give up our definition of a citizen, 
as it admits of correction. For in all polities except 
Democracy the right of voting in the Assembly and of 
acting as jurors belongs not to perpetual officers but 
to persons whose term of office is strictly defined ; as 
it is either to such officers collectively or to some of 
them that judicial and deliberative functions, whether 
upon all or upon certain matters only, are assigned. 
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Thus we see clearly the nature of the citizen. One 
who enjoys the privilege of participation in delibera- 
tive or judicial office—he and he only is, according to 
our definition, a citizen of the State in question, and 
a State is in general terms such a number of persons 
thus qualified as is sufficient for an independent 
life. 

"But for practical purposes a citizen is usually de- 
fined as one who is descended from citizens on both 
sides and not on one side only, whether the father’s 
or mother’s, although this requirement itself is some- 
times extended, e.g. to ancestors in the second or 
third or a higher degree. *But in view of this off- 
hand definition, which is suited only to practical 
politics, a difficulty is sometimes raised as to the 
qualification of the original citizen in the third or 
fourth degree of ancestry. Gorgias of Leontini, partly 
perhaps in serious doubt, and partly in irony, ’said 
that as it only wanted mortar-makers to make mortars, 
so it only wanted mayors to make Lariszeans, as there 
were certain persons who might be called Larisan- 
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makers (Aapicorrovovs). But the case is simple enough. 
If the ancestors in the third or fourth degree satisfied 
our definition of citizenship, *they were citizens ; for 
descent from a citizen on the father’s or mother’s 
side is a condition which cannot be applied to the 


original inhabitants or colonists. It may be supposed. 


however that *there is more difficulty in the case of per- 
sons who obtained political rights in consequence of a 
revolution of polity, as at Athens when Cleisthenes, 
after the expulsion of the Tyrants, enrolled a number 
of foreigners, slaves and resident aliens in the tribes. 
The difficulty here is not so much to decide who is a 
citizen as whether he is so unjustly or justly. At the 
same time it is possible to raise the further question 
whether, if he is not a citizen justly, he does not 
cease to be a citizen at all, as the words “unjust” 
and “false” are virtually the same. But as indis- 


putably there are rulers in the world who have no - 


just title, and we shall recognize them as ruling, 
although not justly ruling, and as further it is a 
particular rule or office which constitutes our definition 
of a citizen—for it is one who participates in such 
and such an office who is a citizen, as we said—it is 
clear that the persons supposed, viz. persons who 
have obtained political rights after a revolution, 
are to be regarded as citizens of the State, but 
that the question whether they are justly or un- 
justly citizens is closely connected with the con- 
troversy already referred to. Some people feel a 
certain difficulty in determining when a _ particular 
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action has been the action of the State or not of 
the State but of some individuals, e.g. in the case 
of a revolution from an Oligarchy or Tyranny to a 
Democracy. In such circumstances there is some- 
times an indisposition to discharge contracts, the 
argument being that it is not the State but the tyrant 
who has had the benefit of them, or to meet various 
other obligations of a similar nature, on the ground 
that there are some polities which depend wholly 
upon superior force and do not subserve the interests 
of the community. On the same principle, as there 
are in some States democratical polities also which 
rest upon force, the actions of such a polity ought 
‘no more to be regarded as actions of the State in 
question than those performed under. the Oligarchy 
or Tyranny. 

But this is a subject which seems to be cognate Theidentity 
to the difficult question: What are the general 
conditions under which a State is to be described as 
the same, or as not the same but different? The 
most obvious point to be considered in this question 
is one which touches the site and the inhabitants. 
For it is possible that the inhabitants should be 
divorced from the site and should come to dwell in 
different sites. The difficulty as to the identity of the 
State in such a case is one which need not be re- 
garded as so serious; it is a question admitting of 
easy settlement, if we remember the various senses of 
the term “State.” For the State in the sense of “an 
organized body” remains the same, but in the sense 
of “the city” it is different. Similarly in the case 
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where the same inhabitants occupy the same site 2 ¢s 
a question when the State is to be considered one 
and the same. The identity obviously does not de- 
pend upon its enclosure within certain walls; adeed 
the mere fact of circumvallation does not constitute 
a State at all. For it would be possible to enclose 
all Peloponnesus within a single wall; and in fact 
Peloponnesus is probably not much larger than 
Babylon or any other city which includes within its 
circumference the territory of a tribe rather than of a 
State, if the story’ is true that at the time of the 
capture of Babylon it was three days before a part of 
the city was aware of the fact. However the investi- 
gation of this difficulty is one which may be usefully 
entered upon at another time ; for it is a Statesman’s 
business to know what is the right size for the State, 
and whether it is expedient that its inhabitants 
should be all of one race or of several. But for the - 
present the question before us is this: Assuming that 
the inhabitants and the site they occupy are the 
same, are we to describe the State as the same, so 
long as the race of inhabitants is unaltered, in spite 
of the fact that some persons are dying at every 
moment and others coming into life, as we habitu- 
ally speak of rivers and fountains as the same, 
although some water is continually flowing up and 
other passing away, or on the contrary are we to say 
that, although the inhabitants are for a similar reason 
the same, the State is different, ¢f there is a change 
of polity? Since the State is a species of association, 

See Herod. i. ch. 191; but if Herodotus is Aristotle’s 
authority, he has somewhat exaggerated the story. 
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and ‘an association of citizens implies a polity, it 
would seem a necessary consequence that, when the 
polity changes its character and becomes different, 
the State too remains no longer the same, as a chorus 
e.g. is called different, if it appears at one time in 
Comedy and at another in Tragedy, although the 
members composing it are often the same, ’and simi- 
larly any other association or combination is called 
different, if the kind of combination is different, as 
when we term a harmony composed of the same notes 
different, if at one time it is Dorian and at another 
Phrygian. And if the same principle holds in regard 
to States, it is evident that in predicating the identity 
of a State we must look at the polity, whereas its 
name may be changed while the inhabitants remain 
the same or be the same while the inhabitants are 
wholly changed. The justice of fulfilling engage- 
ments or not, when the State exchanges one polity 
for another, is a differerit question. 

As a sequel to these remarks, we have now to con- 
sider whether the virtue of a good man and of a 
virtuous citizen is to be regarded as identical or 
different. 

But if we are to investigate this point, we must 
first ascertain roughly the virtue of a citizen. A 
citizen then like a sailor may be described as a mem- 
ber of a society. And although the sailors have 
different faculties, one being an oarsman, another a 
pilot, a third a “look-out” man, and a fourth having 
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some other similar title, it is evident that, while the 
most exact definition of the virtue or excellence of 
each will be exclusively appropriate to the individual, . 
there will at the same time be a common definition 
applicable to all. For safety in navigation is the 
object they all have in view; it is this that every - 
sailor strives for. Similarly then in the case of the 
citizens, although they are different, yet it is the 
safety of the association or in other words of the 
polity which is their object ; and hence the virtue of 
the citizen is necessarily relative to the polity. 
Assuming then that there are several kinds of 
polity, we see that the virtuous citizen im all polvties 
cannot have a uniform perfect virtue, whereas ‘it 
is a uniform perfect virtue which in our theory is 
characteristic of the good man. It is therefore clearly 
possible to be a virtuous citizen without possessing 
the virtue characteristic of a virtuous man. How- 
ever we may investigate and discuss the same ques- 
tion in a different way by taking the case of the 
best polity. *If we assume the possibility of a 
State consisting solely of virtuous members, still 
each of them is bound to perform his own work well, 
and this is itself a result implying virtue ; but as all 
the citizens cannot be alike, it follows that im this 
case as in others the virtue of a good citizen and a 
good man cannot be one and the same. For the 
virtue of the virtuous citizen must be possessed by 
all the citizens of this State, as otherwise it cannot be 
the best possible; but it is impossible that they 
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should all possess the virtue of the good man, unless 
the citizens of the virtuous State must all be ‘alike, 
which is contrary to the conception of a State. Again 
we may put the matter thus: Since the members of 
the State are dissimilar, and, as an animal e.g. con- 
sists of soul and body, soul of reason and appetite, 
and a household of husband and wife, master and 
slave, so too a State consists of all these and of other 
dissimilar elements besides, it follows that the virtue 
of all the citizens can no more be one and the same 
than the virtue of a leader and a subordinate member 
of a chorus. 

That the virtue of a virtuous citizen and a virtuous 
man is not absolutely the same is evident from these 
considerations. But will there be certain cases in 
which they are the same? We say that the virtuous 
ruler combines goodness and prudence, *whereas 
prudence is not indispensable to the citizen. Nay it 
is sometimes said that the very education of a ruler 
is different from that of a subject, as in fact we see 
that the sons of kings, wnlike ordinary citizens, are 
educated in horsemanship and strategy, and * Euripides 


says 
“No fineries be theirs 
But only the State’s needs,” 


where, as speaking of young princes, he implies that 
there is a special education suitable to a ruler. If 
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then the virtue of a good ruler and a good man is 
identical, and the subject as well as the ruler a 
citizen, it follows that the virtue of a citizen and a 
man will be identical, not absolutely but only in 
the case of certain citizens; for the virtue of a ruler 
who can never be a subject and of an ordinary citizen 
is not the same, and it is this fact probably which 
gave rise to the saying of Jason of Pherae that he 
was hungry whenever he was not a tyrant, meaning 
that he did not understand how to live as a private 
person. It must be confessed however that the 
capacity for rule and subjection alike is generally 
lauded, and that the virtue of a citizen is *held to 
consist in the ability to be both an excellent ruler 
and an excellent subject. If then we define the 
virtue of the good man as suited to a position of rule, 
and that of the good citizen as equally suited to rule 
and subjection, the union of the two qualities cannot — 
be so laudable as is supposed. Perhaps however the: 
difficulty may be solved in this way. *As it appears 
that there are some cases where ruler and subject 
ought to learn both rule and subjection, and other 
cases where they ought to learn one only, it may be 
seen from the following considerations that the citizen 
understands and participates in both. There is such 
a thing as the rule of a slave-master over slaves ; its 
sphere, as we understand it, is the bare necessaries of 
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life, the use rather than the production of which must 
necessarily be understood by the ruler. The other 
side of this relation is absolutely slavish ; I mean the 
capacity for performing acts of menial service. But 
under the term ‘slave’ we recognize various species, 
- as the occupations of a slave are various. One 
class of slaves consists wholly of manual labourers, 
i.e, as the name itself implies, of those who live by 
the work of their hands, among whom is the me- 
chanical artisan. It is on this account, é.e. because 
artisans are necessarily slavish, that in some States 
the handicraftsmen were of old excluded from public. 
office until the extreme development of Democracy. 
The functions proper to subjects of this description are 
not such as should be learnt ‘by any good man or 
statesman or citizen, except occasionally for the satis- 
faction of his personal wants; else the relation of mas- 
ter and slave ceases to exist. On the other hand, there 
is a species of rule where the subjects are the equals of 
the ruler in birth and free persons, viz. constitutional 
rule, as we define it, which the ruler must needs learn 
by being a subject, as e.g. Cavalry-generalship by first 
serving undera Cavalry general, or Infantry-generalship 
by first serving under an Infantry general and holding 
the command of a company as at Athens, or a corps 
as at Lacedaemon. Hence it is said and said with 
truth that the only way to be a good ruler is to be a 
subject first. But as there is a difference in the virtue 
of rulers and subjects, the good citizen should possess 
the knowledge and ability to be both; in fact the 
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virtue of a citizen may be defined as a practical ac- 
quaintance both as ruler and subject with the rule 
characteristic of a free community. Also a good 
man is capable of rule and subjection alike, although 
the temperance and justice proper to rule are 
different in kind from those which are proper to 
subjection. For in the case of one who being a 
subject is still a free man, and therefore enjoys his 
share of rule, it is clear that his virtue, if he is good, 
e.g. his justice, will not be uniform but will comprise 
a variety of species corresponding to the position 
which he will hold now as ruler and now as subject, 
in the same way as there are differences between the 
temperance and courage of aman and a woman. Thus 
a man would be considered a coward who was only as 
brave as a brave woman, and a woman as achatterbox, 
who was only as modest as a good man. For the 
domestic duties of man and woman are distinct, the » 
function of the man being to acquire and of the 
woman to preserve. But of all the virtues prudence 
is the only one which belongs exclusively to a ruler ; 
all the rest must, as it seems, belong equally to rulers 
and subjects. Whereas, if we consider the case of 
subjects, it is not prudence but true opinion which is 
a virtue proper to them; for the subject may be 
compared to a flute-maker and the ruler to a flute- 
player who uses the instrument. 

These considerations furnish an answer to the 
question whether the virtue of a good man and a 
virtuous citizen is the same or different, and in what 
sense it is either one or the other. 

There still remains however one difficulty re- 
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specting the definition of a citizen. Is it really the The posi- 
case that no one is a citizen who is not eligible to mocha 
public office, or are mechanics to be included in the 
roll of citizens? If we are to include mechanics, 
it follows that, as they are not eligible to office, 
the virtue above described, viz. virtue suited alike 
to rule and to subjection, cannot be characteris- 
tic of all citizens, for here are persons who never 
hold a position of rule and yet ex hypothesi are 
citizens. If on the other hand no mechanic is a 
citizen, it may be asked to what class any particular 
mechanic is to be assigned, as certainly he is not a 
resident alien or a foreigner. It would seem however 
that this is not a case which causes any difficulty; for 
neither slaves nor freedmen belong to any of the 
classes named, and yet they are not citizens. The 
fact is that we cannot regard all who are indis- 
pensable to the existence of a State as being citizens. 
For instance, children, although a State cannot exist 
without them, are not citizens in the same sense as 
men ; they are citizens not absolutely, as men are 
but only conditionally, or in other words they are 
citizens but immature ones. In ancient days 
there were some States where the mechanic popu- 
lation was composed of slaves and foreigners, and 
accordingly the majority of mechanics still belong 
to these classes. Nor will citizenship in the best 
State be conferred upon any mechanic, or, if it is, 
the definition we gave of a citizen’s virtue must 
be held to apply not to all citizens nor to all 
who are merely free persons, but only to such as 
are exempt from the occupations necessary to bare 
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existence. The rest’, if they render these services to 
an individual, are slaves; if *to the State, they are 
mechanics or hired labourers. 

Their actual position becomes plain on a little 
reflexion from the following facts; for the remark 
already made respecting polities makes it clear at 
the first glance. As there are varieties of polity, 
there will necessarily also be various kinds of citizens 
and especially of citizens who are subjects. Hence 
there is a particular polity, vz. the extreme Democracy, 
in which the mechanic and hired labourer must 
needs be citizens, while there are others in which this 
is impossible, e.g. wherever there exists a polity of 
the kind commonly called aristocratical, in which 
virtue and desert constitute the sole claim to the 
honours of State; for it is impossible to live the life 
of a mechanic or labourer and at the same time de- 
vote oneself to the practice of virtue. In an Oligarchy, 
on the other hand, although it is impossible for a 
hired labourer to be a citizen, as the elections to 
office are dependent on a high property qualification, 
it is not impossible for a mechanic ; for artisans are 
generally persons of great wealth. There was a law at 
Thebes that nobody should be eligible to office who 
had not abstained for ten years from business in the 
market. But there are many polities, on the con- 
trary, in which the law admits even foreigners to the 
citizenship. Thus any one whose mother was a 
citizen is a citizen in some Democracies, and the 
same is the case in many places with the bastard 
children of citizens. However, as it is only the de- 
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ficiency of genuine citizens which leads to the en- 
franchisement of these classes, the danger of depopu- 
lation being the sole reason of these provisions in the 
laws, so with the increase of population the citizenship 
is gradually withdrawn, first from those whose father 
or mother was a slave, then from those who are citizens 
only on the mother’s side, and eventually is confined 
to those whose parents were both citizens of the State. 
It is clear then from these facts that there are 
various kinds of citizens, and that eligibility to the 
honours of State is the most exact definition of 
citizenship. Thus Homer puts into Achilles’s mouth 
the complaint that Agamemnon had treated him 
“Like some poor honourless vagabond!,” 


applying the epithet “honourless” to a vagabond, as 
one who is ineligible to the honours of State is no 
better than an alien resident in the land. *But there 
are some States in which the exclusion of certain 
classes from office is carefully veiled, the object being 
to delude this portion of the population. 

As to the question whether the *virtue charac- 
teristic of a good man and a virtuous citizen is to be 
regarded as identical or different, our remarks have 
served to prove that there are certain States in which 
they are combined in the same individual and others 
in which they are distinct, and that in the former 
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they are not found together in every one but only in 
the practical statesman who exercises or is capable 
of exercising, whether individually or conjointly with 
others, an influence in the conduct of public affairs. 

This being determined, we have next to consider 
whether it is right to assume a single polity or several, 
and, if several, what is the nature of each, and how 
many there are, and what are the points of dis- 
tinction between them. A polity may be defined as 
an order of the State in respect of its offices generally 
and especially of the supreme office. For the governing 
class is everywhere supreme in the State, and the 
nature of the polity is determined by the governing 
class. I mean e.g. that it is the commons who are 
supreme in a Democracy and the Few on the other hand 
in an Oligarchy, and accordingly we call their polities 
distinct. The same remark may be extended to all the 
rest; if the governing class is different, so is the polity. 

We must begin by laying down (1) the object for 
which a State is framed and (2) the various kinds of 
rule which may be exercised over man in his social 
existence. 

It has been stated at the very outset of our treatise 
in the discussion of Domestic Economy and the 
government. of slaves that Man is naturally a political 
animal, and consequently, even where there is no 
need of mutual service, men are none the less anxious 
to live together. Still it cannot be denied that the 
common advantage of all is also a motive of union, 
more or less operative according to the degree in 
which each individual is capable of the higher life. 
Although to the citizens, both collectively and in- 
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dividually, this higher life is emphatically the end 
proposed, ‘yet life itself is also an object for which 
they unite and maintain the corporate political asso- 
ciation ; for it is probable that some degree of the 
higher life is necessarily implied in merely living, 
unless there is a great preponderance of hardship in 
the life. Certain it is that the majority of men endure 
much suffering without ceasing to cling to life—a 
proof that a certain happiness or natural sweetness 
resides in it. 

But to proceed to the second point: itis not difficult Different 
to distinguish the forms of rule which are generally si 
recognized ; for even in our unscientific discourses we 
often discuss and determine their character. In the 
government of slaves, although the interests of natural 
slave and natural master are really identical, yet the 
object of the rule is nevertheless the interest of the 
master and is that of the slave only incidentally, be- 
cause, if the slave is destroyed, it is impossible that 
the master’s government should be maintained. On 
the other hand, in the rule of children or a wife 
or a whole household, which in our terminology 
is economic rule, the end is either the good of 
the subjects or some common good of rulers and 
subjects alike, i.e. it is essentially the good of the 
subjects, as we see in the other arts such as Medicine 
and Gymnastic, although it may perhaps incidentally 
be also the good of the rulers themselves. For there 
is no reason why the gymnastic trainer should not 
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himself be occasionally one of the gymnasts, as the 
pilot is invariably one of the crew. And thus 
while the trainer or pilot has in view not his own 
interest but the interest of those who are under 
him, yet in any case where he himself shares their 
position he enjoys incidentally the same benefit as 
they do ; for the one becomes a sailor and the other 
one of the gymnasts, although he is a trainer. 
It is because the object of political rule ts the bene- 
Jit of the subjects that in any State framed on the 
principle of equality and similarity among the citi- 
zens a claim is put forward for an alternation of 
rule. It was originally claimed, as is natural enough, 
that all should serve the State in turn, and that, as 
each citizen during his period of rule or office had 
already paid regard to the interest of another, so 
that other should in turn pay regard to his. But 
nowadays the profits derivable from the public ser- 
vice and an official status create a desire for per- 
petuity of office ; it is as though the officers of State, 
being invalids, were to enjoy good health during all 
their term of power, in which case it is probable that 
they would be equally eager for office. 

It is evident then that all such polities as regard 
the good of the community are really normal ac- 
cording to the principle of abstract justice, while 
such as regard the private good of the rulers are all 
corruptions or perversions of the normal polities ; 
for the relations of rulers to the subjects in them are 
like the relations of a master to his slaves, whereas 
the State is properly a society of free persons. 

Having now settled these points, we have next to 
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consider the number of different polities and their 
nature. We will begin with the normal polities ; for 
when they are determined the perverted forms will be 
evident at once. 

As in any State ‘the polity and the governing Classifica. 
class are virtually the same, 7.e. the polity is de- polities. 
termined by the governing class, as the governing 
class is the supreme authority in a State, and as 
Supreme power must be vested either in an indi- 
vidual or in a Few or in the Many, it follows that, 
when the rule of the individual or the Few or the 
Many is exercised for the benefit of the community 
at large, the polities are normal, whereas the polities 
which subserve the private interest either of the 
individual or the Few or the masses are perver- 
sions ; for either the members of the State do not 
deserve the name of citizens, or they ought to have a 
share in its advantages. The form of Monarchy in 
which regard is paid to the interest of the com- 
munity is commonly known as Kingship, and the 
government of the Few, although of a number ex- 
ceeding one, for the good of all, as Aristocracy, 
whether because the rule is in the hands of the best 
citizens (of dpioro) or because they exercise it for 
the best interests (rd dpiorov) of the State and all its 
members ; while when it is the masses who direct 
_ public affairs for the interest of the community, the 
government is called by the name which is common 
to all the polities, viz. a Polity. The result in this 
case is such as might have been expected. For 
although it is possible to find an individual or a few 
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persons of eminent virtue, it can hardly be the case 
that a larger number are perfectly accomplished in 
every form of virtue; at the best they will be ac- 
complished only in military virtue, as it is the only one 
of which the masses are capable. The consequence 
is that in this polity, viz. the Polity proper, the military 
class is supreme, and all who bear arms enjoy full 
political privileges. 

As perverted forms of the polities just mentioned 
we have Tyranny by the side of Kingship, Oligarchy 
of Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity. For Tyranny 
is monarchical rule for the good of the monarch, 
Oligarchy the rule of a Few for the good of the 
wealthy, and Democracy the rule of the Many for 
the good of the poor; none of them subserves the 
interest of the community at large. 

Cnav.vIl. But we ought to describe at rather ene length 
the nature of these several polities, as the matter is 
one which presents certain difficulties, and it is proper 
that a philosophical inquirer in any subject, who 
looks at something more than the merely practical 
side, should not ignore or omit any point but should 
bring to light the actual truth in all. 

Tyranny is, as has been said, a form of Monarchy 
corresponding in the political association to the rule 
of a master over his slaves; Oligarchy a government 
where the supreme power in the polity is vested in 
the propertied classes; Democracy, on the contrary, 
a government where it is vested in those who pos- 

Definition 8°23 2° considerable property, i.e. the poor. But 

of Demo- there is an initial difficulty in this definition. De- 


cracy and 


Oligarchy. mocracy being defined as a polity in which the 
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masses are supreme, suppose the supreme authority 
in the State were to reside in the majority who are 
rich; or similarly, to take the -converse case, the 
polity being called an Oligarchy where a small 
number of persons are supreme, suppose it happens 
somewhere or other that the supreme power is in 
the hands of the poor who are stronger although less 
numerous than the rich; it would seem that our 
definition of the polities is unsatisfactory in these cases. 
On the other hand, if we combine numerical minority 
with wealth and numerical majority with poverty, 
and designate the polities accordingly as an Oligarchy 
where the offices of State are in the hands of the 
rich being a minority, and a Democracy where they 
are in the hands of the poor being a majority, there 
is here another difficulty. How are we to describe 
the polities we mentioned just now, viz. where the 
rich being a majority or the poor being a minority 
are respectively supreme in the State? For there is 
ne other polity besides those we have named. It 
seems then to be proved by our argument that the 
small or large number of the class which is supreme 
in the State is only an accident of Oligarchies on 
the one hand and Democracies on the other, owing 
to the fact that the rich are few and the poor 
numerous all the world over. Accordingly the 
polities above mentioned, viz. where the rich are a 
majority or the poor a minority, do not in fact 
constitute exceptions. The really distinctive charac- 
teristics of Democracy and Oligarchy are poverty and 
wealth ; and it is a necessary law that wherever 
wealth constitutes the title to rule, whether the 
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rulers are a minority or a majority, the polity is an 
Oligarchy, whereas, if the poor are rulers, it is a 
Democracy. But as a matter of fact it happens, as 
we said, that in the one case the rulers are few and 
in the other many; for there are only few people 
who are wealthy, whereas liberty is enjoyed by all 
alike, and wealth and liberty are the grounds upon 
which the two parties respectively base their claim to 
be masters of the polity. 

Cuar. IX. In endeavouring to estimate the clams of the two 


Democrati- narties, we must first ascertain what are the definitions 


conten they give of Oligarchy and Democracy, and what is 
ofjustice- the principle of justice characteristic of the one or 
the other. For Oligarchs and Democrats agree in 
this, that they both adhere to a certain principle of 
justice ; but they do not advance beyond a certain 
point or put forward a full statement of justice in 
the proper sense of the word. Thus the one party, — 
ae. the Democrats, hold that justice is equality; and 
so it is, but not for all the world but only for equals. 
The others, ¢.e. the Oligarchs, hold that inequality is 
just, as indeed it is, but not for all the world but only 
for unequals. Both put out of sight one side of the 
relation, viz. the persons who are to enjoy the equality 
or wimequality, and consequently form a wrong 
judgment. The reason is that they are judging of 
matters which affect themselves, and we are all sorry 
judges when our personal interests are at stake. And 
Justice» thus whereas justice is a relative term and, *as has 
term. been already stated in the Ethics, implies that the 
ratio of distribution is constant in respect of the 
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things distributed and the persons who receive them, 
the two parties, while they are of one mind about 
the equality of the thing, differ as to what constitutes 
equality in the recipients, principally for the reason 
just alleged, viz. that they are bad judges where 
their own interests are concerned, but secondly also 
because the fact that each maintains a certain prin- 
ciple of justice up to a certain point is one which 
itself leads them to suppose that they are main- 
taining a principle of justice in the absolute sense. 
For the Oligarchs, if they are superior in a particular 
point, viz. in money, assume themselves to be su- 
perior altogether; while the Democrats, if they are 
equal in a particular point, viz. in personal liberty, 
assume themselves to be equal altogether. But they 


omit the point of capital importance. If a multitude The obj 


of possessions was the sole object of their associa- 
tion or union, then their share in the State is pro- 
portionate to their share in the property, and in 
this case there would seem to be no resisting the ar- 
gument of the oligarchical party that, where there is, 
e.g., a capital of one hundred minae, the contributor 
of a single mina ought not in justice to enjoy the 
same share either of the principal or of the profits 
accruing as a person who has given the remaining 
ninety-nine. But the truth is that the object of 
their association is to live well—not merely to live ; 
otherwise slaves and the lower animals might form a 
State, whereas this is in fact impossible, as they are 
incapable of happiness or of a life regulated by a 
definite moral purpose, é.e. of the conditions neces- 
sary to a State. Nor is the object military alliance and 
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security against injury from any quarter. Nor again 
is the end proposed barter and intercommunion ; 
for, if it were, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
and all such nations as are connected by commercial 
treaties might be regarded as citizens of a single 
State. Among them there certainly exist contracts in 
regard to Customs, covenants against mutual injury 
and formal articles of alliance. But there are no magis- 
tracies common to all the contracting parties insti- 
tuted to secure these objects, but different magis- 
tracies exist in each of the States; nor do the 
members of the one feel any concern about the right 
character of members of the other or about the 
means of preserving all who come under the treaties 
from being unjust and harbouring any kind of 
wickedness or indeed about any point whatever, 
except the prevention of mutually injurious actions. 
‘Virtue and vice on the other hand are matters of 
earnest consideration to all whose hearts are set 
upon good and orderly government. And from this 
fact it is evident that a State which is not merely 
nominally but in the true sense of the word a State 
should devote its attention to virtue. To neglect 
virtue is to convert the political association into an 
alliance differing in nothing except in the local con- 
tiguity of its members from the alliances formed 
between distant States, to convert the law into a 
mere covenant, or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a 
mere surety for the mutual respect of rights, without 
any qualification for producing goodness or justice in 
the citizens. But it is clear that this is the true view 
1 Omitting roduriijs. 
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of the State, t.e. that it promotes the virtue of its 
citizens. For if one were to combine different lo- 
calities in one, so that e.g. the walls of Megara and 
Corinth were contiguous, yet the result would not be 
a single State. Nor again does the practice of inter- 
marriage necessarily imply a single State, although 
intermarriage is one of the forms of association which 
are especially characteristic of States. So too if we 
suppose the case of certain persons living separately, 
although not so far apart as to prevent association, 
but under laws prohibitive of mutual injury in the 
exchange of goods, if we suppose e.g. A to be a 
carpenter, B a husbandman, C a cobbler, D some- 
thing else, and the total to amount to ten thousand, 
but their association to be absolutely confined to such 
things as barter and military alliance, here ‘again 
there would certainly not be a State. What then is 
the reason? It is assuredly not the absence of local 
contiguity in the association. For suppose the mem- 
bers were actually to form a union upon such terms 
of association as we have described, suppose at the . 
same time that each individual were to use his own 
household as a separate State, and their intercourse 
were limited as under the conditions of a defensive 
alliance to rendering mutual assistance against ag- 
gression, still the conception of a State in the strict 
view would not even then be realized, if their man- 
ner of social dealings after the union were to be 
precisely the same as when they lived apart. 

It is clear then that the State is not merely 
a local association or an association existing to 

1 Reading ovd’ ovr mov. 
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prevent mutual injury and to promote commercial 
exchange. So far is this from being the case that, 
although these are indispensable conditions, if a State 
is to exist, yet all these conditions do not necessarily 
imply a State. A State on the contrary is first 
realized when there is an association of households 
and families in well living with a view to a complete 
and independent existence. (This will not be the 
case, however, unless the members inhabit one and 
the same locality and have the practice of inter- 
marriage*.) It is for this reason that there were 
established in the different States matrimonial con- 
nexions, clanships, common sacrifices and such amuse- 
ments as promote a common life. But all this is the 
work of friendship, for the choice of a common life 
implies no more than friendship. And thus while the 
end of a State is living well, these are only means to 
the end. A State on the contrary is the association of 
families and villages in a complete and independent 
existence or in other words, according to our defini- 
tion’, in a life of felicity and nobleness. We must 
assume then that the object of the political association 
is not merely a common life but noble action. And 
from this it follows that they who contribute most to 
the association, as so conceived, possess a larger in- 
terest in the State than they who are equal or superior 
in personal liberty or birth but inferior in political 
virtue, or than they who have the superiority in 
wealth but the inferiority in virtue. 

1 The brackets are meant to show that the sentence is paren- 
thetical. 

2 See e.g. Nicom. Eth. x. p. 1176 Byy—p. 1177 Ay. 
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It is evident then from our observations that in 
the controversy respecting the different polities each 
party is the representative of a certain partial justice. 
It is difficult however to decide what ought to be cmar. x. 
the supreme authority in the State. It must be either Piteulties 
the masses or the rich or the respectable classes or Pr, in 
an individual of preeminent merit or a tyrant. But ™°S** 
all these suppositions appear to involve awkward 
consequences. For suppose the poor, as being a ma- 
jority, distribute among themselves the property of 
the rich, is such action not unjust? No, it may be 
said, for it was decreed by the supreme authority in 
the State and therefore justly decreed. Whatthen are 
' we to describe as the height of injustice, uf not this? 
Or again, take the whole body of citizens and suppose 
that the majority distribute among themselves the pro- 
perty of the minority, it is evident that they thereby 
destroy the State. But it is certainly not the virtue of 
anything which destroys its possessor, nor can justice 
be destructive to a State. It is evident then that such 
a law as we have supposed cannot be just. Again, the 
same hypothesis would inevitably justify all the 
actions of a tyrant, as his oppression depends upon 
superior strength, like the oppression of the wealthy 
by the masses. Well then, is it just that rule should 
be in the hands of the minority or the propertied 
class? But on that hypothesis, if the minority adopt 
the same line of action, if they plunder the masses and 
despoil them of their possessions, is such action just? 
If it is, so was the action of the majority in the former 
case. That all such conduct then is wrong and unjust 
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is indisputable. Ought then the respectable classes 
to enjoy rule and supreme power? But if so, it is a 
necessary consequence that all the rest of the citizens 
are excluded from honours, as they do not enjoy the 
honour of political office. For we regard the offices 
of State as public honours; and if they are always in 
the hands of the same persons, it follows that all 
others are excluded from honour. Is then the rule of 
the most virtuous individual to be preferred? It may 
be objected that this is a system still more oligarchi- 
cal than the last, as it involves the exclusion of a still 
larger number from honour. 

Perhaps however it will be urged ‘that there is an . 
evil in the supremacy of any human being with his 
liability to the emotions incident to the soul, and that 
the law ought rather to be supreme. But on that 
hypothesis, if the law is oligarchical or democratical, 
what difference will it make to the difficulties we have. 
raised? The difficulties already described will still 
meet us. 

We may defer for the present the discussion of all 
these cases except one. But the theory that supreme 


pesupreme? power should be vested in the masses rather than ina 


few persons, although they are the best, ”is one which 
would seem to be refuted by the remarks we have 
made; and indeed there is a certain difficulty in- 
volved in it, although there is probably also a certain 
degree of truth. For it is possible that the Many, of 


1 Reading dvépamov eivar éxovrd ye ta oupBalvovra maby rept 
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whom each individual is not a virtuous man, are still 
collectively superior to the few best persons, é.e. 
superior not as individuals but as a body, as picnics 
are superior to feasts supplied at the expense of a 
Single person. For as the total number is large, it is 
possible that each has a fractional] share of virtue and 
prudence and that, as the multitude collectively may 
be compared to an individual with many feet, hands 
and senses, ‘so the same is true of their character and 
intelligence. It is thus that the Many are better judges 
than the Few even of musical and poetical composi- 
tions; for some judge one part, some another, and all 
of them collectively the whole. But the point in which 
virtuous men are Superior to any ordinary persons 
is the same in which handsome people, it is said, are 
superior to those who are not handsome and the re- 
presentations of art to the realities, viz. that the fea- 
tures which in real life are distributed among a num- 
ber of objects are in the works of art collected into 
one; for, *if we take each feature by itself, the eye of 
one living person and another part of another are 
more beautiful than those in the painting. Whether 
the superiority of the Many to the few virtuous per- 
sons is possible, whatever be the character of the 
~ commons or the masses, is uncertain, or perhaps in 
some cases it is plainly impossible. For the same line 
of argument would be equally applicable to the lower 
animals. I¢ would be absurd however to pretend that 
a number of the lower animals are superior to a few 


1 There should be a comma, instead of a full stop, after 
aicOnoets. 
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men; yet there are human beings who may be described 
as not appreciably superior to the lower animals. At 
the same time there do exist masses of people in whose 
case our theory is open to no objection. 

These considerations then supply us with an answer 
to the question which was raised before, viz. what ought 
to be the supreme authority in the State, as well as to 
one closely connected with it, viz. what should be the 
limits set to the authority of the free citizens or the 
masses, ie. of all who are not wealthy and do not 
enjoy any especial reputation for virtue? There is 
a certain danger in their eligibility to the highest 
offices of State, a danger that injustice on the one 
hand will lead them into crime, and folly on the other 
hand into error; whereas their exclusion in theory 
and practice from all office is a condition of things 
which may well inspire alarm, as there never exists a 
large body of persons excluded from all honours or 
of poor, but the State of which they are members 
is sure to have a large number of enemies within its 
pale. It remains then that they should participate in 
deliberative and judicial functions. It is in accord-. 
ance with this view that various law-givers, and Solon 
among the number, empower the commons to elect 
officers of State and to hold them responsible, but deny 
them all individual tenure of office. For in their col- 
lective capacity they possess an adequate perceptive 
power and by admixture with their superiors subserve 
the interests of the State, in the same way as adulte- 
rated food if mixed with unadulterated makes the 
whole more nutritious than the small amount of wn- 
adulterated food would have been, although indi- 
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vidually each has but an imperfect faculty of judg- 
ment. 

There are however difficulties incident to this SyS- 
tem of polity; first, that the faculty of judging, e.g. who 
has adopted a right course of medical treatment would 
seem to belong exclusively to the person who is also 
capable of treating the patient medically and restoring 
him from his actual malady to health, in other words 
to the physician. The same is true of any other art 
empirical or scientific. It may be argued then that, as 
a physician should be responsible to physicians, so 
should any other class of persons be responsible to 
their peers. The answer is that the word “physician” 
may mean either the ordinary medical practitioner or 
the scientific student of medicine, or, thirdly, one who 
has just mastered the principles of the art ; there is 
hardly any art in which we do not find persons answer- 
ing to these three classes, and the right of judgment is 
assigned as much to those who have merely mastered 
the principles as to those who possess a scientific know- 
ledge of the subject. And secondly the same appears 
to be the case in regard to the election of ‘officers. 
The right exercise of the elective power, ¢t may be 
urged, as well as of the power of scrutiny is the func- 
tion exclusively of those who are masters of the science. 
Thus a geometrician or a pilot ought to bé elected 


Its justifi- 
cation, 


solely by persons who understand geometry or navi-- 


gation. Even granted that there are some occupations 
and arts in which certain non-professional persons 
have a vote in the election, they certainly do not 
exercise a greater influence than the experts. Accord- 
ing to this theory then it is inadvisable to entrust the 
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masses with final authority either in electing officers 
of State or in holding them responsible. It is probable 
however that there is some mistake in this mode of 
argument, partly—unless the character of the masses is 
absolutely slavish—for the reason already alleged, that, 
although individually they are worse judges than the 
experts, yet in their collective capacity they are better 
or at least as good, and partly because there are some 
subjects in which the artist himself is not the sole or 
best judge, viz. all subjects in which the results pro- 
duced are criticized equally well by persons who are 
not masters of the art. Thus it is not the builder 
alone whose function it is to criticize the merits of a 
house; the person who uses it, i.e. the householder, tis 
actually a better judge, and similarly a pilot is a 
better judge of a helm than a carpenter or one of the 
company of a dinner than the cook. 

This difficulty we may perhaps regard as_ being 
thus satisfactorily settled. There is another how- 
ever closely connected with it. Is it not an ab- 
surdity, it is often said, to invest the lower orders 
with supreme authority in matters of higher mo- 
ment than the respectable classes? Yet there are no 
more “momentous duties than those of electing offi- 
cers of State and holding them responsible, and it is 
just these which in some polities, as has been already 


‘remarked, are conferred upon the commons. For the 


Public Assembly is supreme in all such matters, al- 
though the members of the Assembly, the Council and 
the Law-courts need not be persons of large property 
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or of suitable age, whereas a ‘higher property quali- 
fication is required for lords of the treasury, generals 
and the highest officers of State. Yet? this difficulty 
admits of a similar solution. It may reasonably be 
argued that the existing state of things is right. For 
it is not the individual juror or the individual member 
of the Council or Assembly who exercises official 
power but the whole Court or Council or body of 
commons, of which the individuals specified are but 
fractions. It is as a mere fraction of the whole and so 
deriving all importance from the whole that I con- 
ceive of the individual member of the Council, As- 
sembly or Law-court. Hence it is right that the 
masses should control greater interests than the Few, 
as there are many members of the commons, the Coun- 
cil or the Law-court, and the actual collective property 
of them all exceeds the property of those who hold 
high offices of State as individuals or in limited bodies. 

With this discussion of these points we must be 
content. But the initial difficulty we mentioned as to 
the supreme authority in the State brings out nothing 
so clearly as that it is the laws, if rightly enacted, 
which should be supreme, and that the officers of 
State, whether one or many, should have supreme 
authority only in those matters upon which it is wholly 
impossible for the laws to pronounce exactly because 
of the difficulty of providing in a general statement 
for all cases. What should be the character of the 
laws if rightly enacted has not yet been ascertained ; 
on the contrary our old difficulty still remains. *This 

* Reading azo per(dver, 2 Reading spots de. 
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only is indisputable, that the laws enacted are neces- 
sarily relative to the polity in which they exist. But if 
this is the case, it is evident that the laws adapted to 
the normal polities are necessarily just, whereas those 
adapted to the perverted polities are unjust. 

Cuap. XII. We have seen that in all sciences and arts the end 
proposed is some Good, that in the supreme of all 
sciences and arts, i.e. the political faculty, the end is 
preeminently the highest Good and that justice or in 
other words the interest of the community is the poli-- 
tical Good. We have seen too that justice is univer- 
sally regarded as a species of equality, and that up to 
a certain point, if not further, the conclusions of the 
philosophical arguments, ‘in which ethical questions 
have been discussed and determined, are accepted on 
all hands, in so far as it is admitted that the notion of 
justice implies a thing to be given and persons to 
receive it, and that equals ought to receive an equal — 

Political Share. *We have therefore to ascertain the character- 

ae istics which constitute personal equality or inequality— 

ality. a difficult question which can be settled only by the 

aid of political philosophy. q 

It may perhaps be urged that superiority in re- 
spect of any and every Good should be a ground for an 
unequal distribution of public offices, if the persons 
were absolutely alike in all other respects, as any dif- 
ference in the persons constitutes a difference in their 
found their way into the text. One of them, adda yap Kal époiws 
dees 7 adixous, is therefore omitted in the translation. 

1 It can hardly be doubted that Aristotle is again referring to 
the doctrine of Nicom. Eth. especially Bk. v. ch. 6. See p. 71,1. 30. 
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rights and deserts. Yet, if this is true, complexion, 
stature or any other Good will equally entitle persons 
to a preference in political rights. But the falsity of 
this position is apparent on the surface, as may be 
seen in any other science or faculty. For instance, if 
there are several flute-players of equal skill, it is not 
right to give the persons of higher birth a preference 
in the flutes, for their birth will not make them better 
flute-players, and the superior instruments ought to be 
given to the superior performers. If our point is still 
obscure, it will be plain if we carry the illustration a 
little further. Suppose there is a person superior to 
others in the art of flute-playing, but far inferior in 
nobility of birth or beauty, even granting that nobility 
and beauty are severally greater Goods than skill upon 
the flute, and that their superiority to skill upon the 
flute is proportionally greater than the superiority of 
our supposed individual to others in flute-playing, still 
it is to him that we must give the finest flutes. For, 
if we are to have regard to wealth and nobility in 
assigning the fiutes, superiority in these respects 
ought to contribute in some degree to the excellence 
of the performance; whereas they do not contribute 
at all. And further, the theory is one which would 
lead us to regard any Good whatever as comparable 
with any other Good. For if a certain amount of 
stature is preferable to a certain amount of wealth or 
freedom, it follows that stature generally may be 
weighed in the scales against wealth or freedom. 
Hence, if one person has a greater superiority in 
stature than another in virtue, and the distinction of 
stature generally is greater than that of virtue, all 
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things in the world will be comparable with each 
other. For if a certain amount of stature is more 
valuable than a certain amount of something else, it is 
obvious that there is a certain amount of stature 
which is equal to a certain amount of that something. 
But as this wniversal commensurability is out of the 
question, it is evidently reasonable in the realm of 
politics not to regard any and every inequality as 
constituting a title to the offices of State. For the 
fact that some persons are slow and others swift is no 
reason why they should enjoy a less or greater mea- 
sure of oficial power; it is rather in the gymnastic 
games that superiority of this kind receives its appro- 
priate honour. The claim to office on the other hand 
must be confined to those elements which enter into 
the constitution of a State. Accordingly it is reason- 
able enough that noble or free-born or wealthy per- 
sons should lay claim to political honour. For a 
State necessarily contains free persons and tax-payers 
or a propertied class, as it can no more consist exclu- 
sively of paupers than of slaves. But if these elements 
are indispensable, the same is obviously true of justice 
and military virtue, both of which are essential to the 
good administration of a State, although not, as were 
the elements before mentioned, to its very existence. 
If we look then to the mere existence of a State, it 
would seem that all or at least some of the elements 
named are rightful claimants to political supremacy, 
whereas if we look to a good life, it would seem that 
culture and virtue have the justest claims, as has been 
already remarked. But as it is not right that persons 
who are equal in one point only should have an equal 
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share or persons who are unequal in one point only 
an unequal share of everything, it is a necessary 
consequence that all such polities as are character- 
ized by this sort of equality or inequality are perver- 
sions. 

it has been already observed that the different oh 
claimants to political power have all in a certain sense, tical power. 
although not all absolutely, justice on their side.” 
Thus the claim of the wealthy is that they have a 
larger interest in the soil, and the soil is national pro- 
perty, and also that they are generally more to be 
trusted in commercial transactions. The claims of 
free persons and of nobles on the other hand are 
closely related to each other. For, if the title of the 
Sree consists in their citizenship, the nobler classes are 
citizens in a higher sense than commoners, and no- 
bility is always honoured in any country. Another 
argument in favour of the nobles is the probability 
that the children of better parents will themselves 
be better; for nobility is hereditary virtue. The 
same principles will lead us to regard the claim of 
virtue to political supremacy as also just on the 
ground that justice, * as we assert, is a virtue essential 
to an association /éke the State, and all the other virtues 
are necessary concomitants of justice. Again, if we 
compare the numerical majority with the minority, the 
former may put in a claim; for they are stronger and 
richer and better, when the majority as a whole are 
set against the minority. 

The question arises then: If in a single State there 
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exist all these classes, i.e. the Good, the Wealthy and 
the Noble, and besides them a mass of mere citi- 
zens, will there or will there not be a controversy as 
to the persons who ought to be rulers? It is true 
that in the several polities we have mentioned the 
decision of the rulers does not give rise to controversy. 
For it is in respect of the bodies in which the supreme 
power resides that they differ from each other, one 
being in the hands of the wealthy, another of the men 
of virtuous character, and so on throughout the list. 
Still the point we are considering is this, When all 
these elements exist simultaneously in a State, how is 
the polity to be defined? Suppose that the persons 
possessed of virtue are extremely few in number, 
upon what principle is the line to be drawn? It would 
seem right to consider the question of fewness rela- 
tively to the task to be performed, 7.e. to consider 
whether they are capable of administering a State or | 
are sufficiently numerous to constitute a State of them- 
selves. There is a certain difficulty however which 
may be raised in regard to all the claimants to the 
honours of State. The plea of those who claim rule in 
virtue of their wealth and similarly that of those who 
claim it on the score of birth would appear to be quite 
devoid of justice ; for it is evident that, if we go further 
and suppose an individual wealthier than all the rest 
of the citizens together, the same principle of justice 
will ‘entitle this individual to be ruler of all the rest, 
and similarly will entitle an individual of preeminent 
nobility to be ruler of all whose claim depends upon 
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personal freedom. ‘The same will be the case in 
aristocracies with virtue. If there is an individual 
morally superior to all the members of the governing 
class who are assumed to be virtuous, the same prin- 
ciple of justice, which entitles them to govern, entitles 
this individual to be supreme. Or again, if the masses 
are entitled to be supreme as being stronger than the 
Few, then in any case where an individual or several 
persons, although not so many as the mass of the 
population, are stronger than the rest, it is they rather 
than. the masses who would be entitled to supremacy. 
All these considerations seem to prove that none of 
the principles, upon which certain classes of people 
claim to be rulers themselves and to have all others 
in subjection under them, is right. For even against 
those who claim supremacy in the governing class on 
the score of virtue, and similarly against those who 
claim it on the score of wealth, the masses would be 
able to advance a just plea, as there is no reason why 
on certain occasions the masses, not indeed individually 
but collectively, should not be better and wealthier 
than the Few. 

Accordingly it is possible in this way to meet the 
difficult question or problem sometimes suggested. 
Some people find it difficult to determine whether the 
legislator, if he desires to enact the most absolutely 
right laws, should have regard in his legislation to 
the interest of the better classes or of the majority in 
cases where the conditions are such as we have de- 
scribed, 7.e. where the majority are collectively richer 
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or more virtuous than the Few. But rightness im 
regard to laws must be conceived as implying equality 
and, so conceived, it has reference to the interest of 
the State as a whole, or in other words to the common 
interest of the citizens. But while a citizen in general 
is one who is capable of being a ruler and a subject, 
yet in each several polity he is different ; and rela- 
tively to the best polity he is one who has the ability 
and purpose so to live both as subject and ruler as 
will conduce to the life which is according to virtue. 
If however there is an individual or more persons than 
one, although not enough to constitute the full com- 
plement of a State, so preeminent in their excess of 
virtue that neither the virtue of all the other citizens 
nor their political capacity is comparable to theirs, if 
they are several, or, if it is an individual, to his alone, 
such persons are not to be regarded any more as 
part of a State. It will be a wrong to them to treat — 
them as worthy of mere equality when they are so 
vastly superior in virtue and political capacity, for any 
person so exceptional may well be compared to a 
deity upon the earth. And from this it clearly fol- 
lows that legislation can be applicable to none but 
those who are equals in race and capacity; while for 
persons so exceptional there is no law, as they are a 
law in themselves. For any attempt to legislate for 
them would be ridiculous; they would probably make 
the same reply as did the lions in Antisthenes’s story 
to the declamation of the hares when they demanded 
universal equality. It is for the same reason that 
democratical States make use of Ostracism. As 
it is these States which are supposed to aspire to 
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equality above all things, the common practice was to 
ostracize and so remove from the State for definite 
periods all whose wealth or clientéle or other political 
strength of any kind gave them an air of superior 
power. Such too according to the fable was the 
reason why the Argonauts left Heracles in the lurch, 
as the ship Argo would not convey him with his com- 
rades because he was so much more powerful than 
the rest of the crew. Hence it is not right to regard 
the censures pronounced upon Tyranny and upon the 
advice ‘of Periander to Thrasybulus as criticisms 
which are true without qualification. Periander—so 
the story runs—did not address a syllable to the 
herald who had been sent to ask his advice, but 
simply cut off the heads of the overtopping ears 
until he had levelled the corn-field; upon this the 
herald without comprehending the meaning of. his 
action reported the incident, and Thrasybulus under- 
stood that he was to put the overtopping citizens out of 
the way. Nor is this the interest or the practice ex- 
clusively of tyrants; it is much the same also in Oli- 
garchies and Democracies, as Ostracism has in a 
certain sense the same effect as cutting down or 
banishing the citizens who overtop the rest. The 
same is done in the case of States or non-Greek peoples 
by the superior Powers as in the case of *Samos, 


1 The story is told by Herodotus v. ch. 92. Aristotle has 
curiously interchanged the parts. It is well known that the 
same story reappears in Livy (i. 54) and Ovid (ast. ii. 705 sqq.), 
where the scene is Gabii and the dramatis personae Sextus 
Tarquinius and his father. 

2 See Thucyd. i. 116; iii. 10; iv. 51. 
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Chios and Lesbos by the Athenians, who had no sooner 
got the empire securely in their own hands than 
in defiance of their treaty obligations they crushed 
these islands, or by the Persian king when again 
and again he cut down the Medes, Babylonians 
and other peoples who cherished a proud spirit as 
having at one time been in possession of imperial 
power. The problem is a general one which touches 
all polities, the normal polities not excepted; for, if in 
the perverted polities regard is paid in so acting to 
particular interests, still the conditions are the same 
in those which study the common interest of all. We 
see the same law in any other art or science. No 
painter e.g. would allow in an animal a foot, however 
beautiful it might be, that was out of all proportion to 
its body, nor a shipbuilder a stern or any other part 
of the vessel that was similarly disproportionate to 
the whole. Nor again would a choir-master give a place 
in his chorus to a member who had a louder and finer’ 
voice than all the rest. Hence the fact that the eminent 
citizens are put out of the way under a monarchy is. 
not in itself a reason why monarchs should not be in 
complete harmony with their States if, while they so 
act, their own rule is advantageous to their States. If 
we look then to cases of recognized superiority, there 
is a sort of political justice in the theory of Ostracism. 
No doubt it is better that the legislator should so 
order the system of the polity in the first instance 
that it does not require a remedial measure of this 
kind; but *the next best course is to try, if need be, 


1 The proper meaning of the proverbial phrase devrepos mods - 
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the effect of some such corrective as I have described. 
But this remedial use of Ostracism was not the general 
rule in States. Instead of regarding the interest of 
their own polity, men employed Ostracism as a means 
of gaining party ends. 
That in the perverted forms of polity the practice 
of removing eminent persons is advantageous to a 
special class and is just according to the principle of . 
these polities is now evident, although perhaps it is 
equally evident that it is not just absolutely. But in Te case of 


a preemi- 


the best polity it is full of difficulty, not as regards nently.vir- 
superiority in any ordinary Good such as strength, V4 
wealth or a numerous clientéle, but as to the right 
course of action in a case where we find an individual 

of preeminent virtue. It will surely not be said that 
such an individual should be banished or removed. 

*It would be equally absurd on the other hand to claim 

to rule him by an alternation of office; for we might 

as well presume to rule Zeus. It remains then, as 
indeed seems natural, that all should render willing 
obedience to such an one, and that he and his like 
should thus be perpetual kings within their States. 

It seems proper after the remarks we have made ©™r?. XIV. 
to pass to the consideration of Kingship, as Kingship pea 
is in our view one of the normal forms of polity. We 
have to consider whether for a State or a country, 


is made clear by two lines which Stobaeus quotes from Me- 
nander ; 
€ U ~ > ‘ , ; 
6 Sevrepos mAovs earl by mov Neyopevos. 
ay amotixn tis ovplov Kemaoe meiv. 
1 Reading ddAd py ovS apyew ye Tod Tovovrov (mapamdnovoy 
yap kay ei rod Ards apyew akwoiper) pepiCovres ras apxas. 
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which is to enjoy an excellent administration, kingly 
government or some other polity is expedient, or 
kingly government is expedient in some cases and not 
in others. 

But we must first determine whether Kingship is 
‘of one kind only or embraces several different forms. 
Thus much at least it is easy enough to ascertain, that 
Kingship includes several kinds, and that the type of 
rule is not identical in all cases. Thus the Kingship 
which exists in the Lacedaemonian polity is considered 
to deserve the name better than any other of the consti- 
tutional forms of Kingship; but the kings at Lacedae- 
mon are not supreme in all matters, they are merely 
military commanders in expeditions beyond the fron- 
tiers and enjoy also as their prerogative the superin- 
tendence of religious observances. This form of King- 
ship may be described as nothing more than an abso- 
lute and perpetual generalship; *for it does not con- 
vey the power of life and death except in certain cases, 
as in the heroic times by martial law during military 
expeditions. Such is the evidence of Homer. For 
although Agamemnon patiently endured reproaches 
in the assemblies, when the army was in the field his 
authority extended to life and death. *Thus his words 
are 

“ Whomso I find 
Afar from battle, he shall not avail 


So to escape the vultures and the dogs: 
Mine is the arbitrament of death.” 


* Reading éy ru yevos. 

? Reading kreivar pev yap ov Kupuos ei pr) €v Tu Bacwreia. 

* Reading Aéyee yap. The quotation is from Zdiad ii. 391—3 ; 
but the words rap yap éuoi Oavaros do not occur in the existing 
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This then is one species of Kingship, viz. a life- 
generalship, and it may be either hereditary or elec- 

tive. Besides it there is another species of Monarchy (2) The non- 
which includes such forms of Kingship as exist 
among certain non-Greek peoples. The power in- 
herent in all these forms ‘closely resembles that of a 
Tyranny, but at the same time they are constitutional 

and hereditary. For as non-Greeks are naturally 

more slavish in character than Greeks and Asiatics 

than Europeans, they submit without a murmur 

to their despotic government. While then these 

forms of Kingship are tyrannical owing to the 
slavishness of the subjects, they are secure as being 
hereditary and constitutional. And for the same 
reason, @.¢. because they are hereditary and constitu- 

tional, the body-guard of these kings is a kingly 

and not a tyrannical one. The difference is that, 

while kings are guarded by the citizens in arms, 
tyrants are guarded by a mercenary force; for the 

former rule constitutionally and over willing subjects, 

but the latter over unwilling subjects; and conse- 
quently the body-guard in the one case is derived 

from the citizens and in the other is maintained as 

a means of oppressing them. We have now con- 
sidered two forms of Monarchy. There is a third (3 The Ae- 
which existed in ancient Greece, that of the Aesym- °° 
netes as they are called. This may be broadly 
designated as an elective Tyranny, differing from the 


texts of Homer. It may be remarked that they are not found in 
Nicom. Eth, ut. p. 1116 Ay, where Aristotle makes use of the same 
quotation and wrongly puts it into the mouth of Hector, 

? Reading rapamdnciav tupavviow, eiol 8€ Kat kara vopov. 
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non-Greek form of Monarchy, not in not being con- 
stitutional but solely in not being hereditary. The 
authority was exercised sometimes for life, sometimes. 
for certain definite periods or until the performance 
of certain definite actions, as when Pittacus was 
elected by the Mitylenaeans to oppose the exiles 
headed by Antimenides and the poet Alcaeus. That 
they elected Pittacus tyrant is shown by Alcaeus in 
one of his drinking-songs, where he upbraids his 
countrymen !“for that Pittacus the low-born they 
had ordained to be tyrant of the craven ill-starred 
city, loud lauding, thronging round him.’ These two 
last forms of Kingship *in virtue of their despotic 
character are and always were tyrannical ; but their 
elective character and the voluntary obedience of 
the subjects make them kingly. A fourth species of 
kingly Monarchy is formed by the voluntary and 
hereditary constitutional Kingships which existed . 
in the heroic times. Their origin was as follows, 
The founders of the Monarchy, having proved 
themselves benefactors of the people in arts or war 
or by having united a number of villages in a State 
or acquired new territory, received the voluntary 
submission of their subjects and handed down the 
kingdom as an inheritance to their successors. 
Their authority was supreme in military command 
and in sacrifices, except such as were reserved to the 
priesthood ; they also adjudged legal cases. This 
last they did sometimes under oath and sometimes 

1 This quotation appears, although with some variety of read- 
ing, as the 37th Fragment of Alcaeus in Bergk’s, Poetae Lyrici 
Graect. 

2 Reading dca pév rd Seomorixal eivat rupavvicai. 
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not, ‘the oath consisting in the stretching out of the 
sceptre. The heroic kings of early times exercised 
- an unbroken rule over all affairs within the State 
itself, within the country and beyond the frontier ; 
afterwards partly from the voluntary resignation of 
the kings and partly from the encroachments of the 
populace nothing was left to the kings in most 
States except the ’conduct of the traditional sacri- 
fices, and, where there existed a Kingship worthy of 
the name, their functions were limited to military 
command beyond the borders. 

Such are the different species of Kingship, four 
in number, viz. firstly the Kingship of the heroic 
period when the obedience was voluntary but the 
power of the kings strictly defined, the king being 
general, judge and supreme religious functionary ; 
secondly the non-Greek, which was an_ hereditary 
despotic rule of a constitutional character ; thirdly 
the Aesymneteia as it is called, an elective Tyranny ; 
and fourthly the Laconian, which may be broadly 
defined as an hereditary generalship for life. These 
four are distinguished in this manner. There _ is () Ansotute 
however a fifth species of Monarchy, where an indi- eRe aIS 
vidual is absolute in all things, as any non-Greek 
nation or Greek State is absolute in its public affairs ; 
it is the counterpart of Domestic Economy, for as 
Domestic Economy is a sort of Kingship of a house- 
hold, so this Kingship is a domestic government of a 
single State or nation or of several. 


1 See by way of illustration Homer J7iad vu. 412 and x. 321. 
Virgil “neid x11. 206. 
? Reading ai marpvot Ovoia KaredeipOnoay, 
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Omar. XV. We may say that there are practically only two 
species of Kingship to be considered, viz. this and 
the Laconian, as the others for the most part lie 
between these, having less extensive power than the 
universal Kingship but more extensive than the 
Laconian form. Hence the question practically limits 
itself to two points: (1) Is it advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to States to have a perpetual general- 
ship, whether the office is confined to a particular 
family or ‘held by members of different families in 
succession? (2) Is it advantageous or not that an 
individual should enjoy absolute and _ universal 
power ? 

Now the question of a perpetual generalship 
implies a particular species of laws rather than of 
polity, as the institution may exist in any polity. 

_ We may therefore put it out of sight in the first 
instance. But the remaining form of Kingship, wz. _ 
universal Kingship, is indeed a distinct species of 
polity; we must therefore investigate it and run 
over the difficulties it involves. 

The supre- The first point in the inquiry is whether it is more 


featalaniok advantageous to be subject to the best man or the 


lw. best laws. It is the opinion of those who believe in 
the advantage of kingly government that the lan- 
guage of the laws is simply general and gives no 
directions for particular cases that occur. Hence in 


any art (they argue) it is absurd for a person to be 


1 Such must be the meaning of xara pépos, if the words are 
retained. They then amount to much the same as xaé’ aipeow, 
the proposed emendation which brings this passage into verbal 
agrecment with p. 84, 1. 30. 
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controlled in his authority by written formulae ; even 
in Egypt a doctor is allowed to alter the prescribed 
course of treatment ‘after three days, although, if he 
does so sooner, it is at his peril. For the same 
reason then it is obvious that a polity which rests 
upon written formulae or laws is not the best. At 
the same time tt must be admitted that no officer of 
State can dispense with the general principle which 
ts embodied in a law, and that that which is wholly 
exempt from the emotional element is superior to 
that in which it is innate. Now a law is unemotional, 
whereas emotion is necessarily inherent in any 
human soul. But perhaps it will be urged that in 
compensation for this defect a person will be a better 
judge of individual cases. It is clear then that an 
officer of State should himself possess legislative 
powers, and that there should be a code of laws, 
but that their authority should not extend to cases 
where they are wide of the mark, whereas in all 
others they should be supreme. 

But in cases where it is impossible for the law he outhiges 
to decide at all or to decide aright, ought authority noe 
to reside in an individual of supreme merit or in masses. 
the whole body of citizens? . For the existing prac- 
tice is that the whole body meets to try cases and 
to deliberate or decide upon matters of State, 
although these decisions all refer to individual cases. 

It is true that, if we take any individual and compare 
him with the person of supreme merit, he will pro- 
bably be inferior. But the State consists of numerous 


1 yera THY Tpinpepov seems to be the better reading. 
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members and is therefore superior to any indi- 
vidual, as a picnic-repast is more sumptuous than 
a simple dinner given by a single person. It is for 
this reason that the masses are often actually better 
judges than any individual. *Also a large number 
is less liable to be corrupted. The masses are like 
a larger quantity of water; they are not so easily 
corruptible as the few. If an individual is overcome 
by anger or any other similar passion, it necessarily 
follows that his judgment is corrupt; but in the 
other case it is hardly possible that a whole people 
should simultaneously lose their temper and _ their 
judgment. When we speak of “the masses,” it must 
be understood that we mean the free citizens, and 
that they never act without the sanction of the law, — 
except in cases where it is necessarily inadequate. : 
The author Admitting however that this condition cannot ‘ 


ity o 
naividual easily be realized in a large number of persons, yet . 


or of several 

persons. if we suppose the existence of several persons who 
are both good men and good citizens, we may inquire 
whether an individual in a position of rule or the 
several persons, all of whom are supposed to be good, 
will be the less liable to corruption. Surely the 
answer is plain—The several persons. But it will 
be urged that the larger number will *split into 
parties, which is impossible in the case of an indi- 
vidual. This objection however may perhaps be met 
by the reply that these persons are ex hypothesi 
virtuous in soul as much as the individual supposed 


1 Reading ére paddov advapOopov ro moAd, Kabarep BSwp Tod 
Meloy, OUT@ Kal K.T.A. 
2 Reading craciacovow, 
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and will therefore be free from party spirit. If then 
the rule of a certain number of persons, all of whom 
are good men, is to be called Aristocracy and the 
rule of an individual Kingship, it would follow that 
Aristocracy is in States preferable to Kingship, 
whether the authority of the king is or is not sup- 
ported by a military force, provided that it is possible 
to find a number of persons equally virtuous. In 
fact it seems probable that the reason why kingly 
government was the rule in early times is that it was 
rare to find persons of extremely eminent virtue, 
especially as the States of those times were small. 
And further, kingly power was then conferred upon 
individuals as the reward of services rendered to the 
State. But it is the function of good men to render 
such services, and if they were rewarded with kingly 
power, the number of good men must have been very 
small. In process of time however there came to be 
a number of persons equally virtuous, and then. they 
no longer submitted to kingly rule, but sought to 
establish a sort of commune or constitutional govern- 
ment. And afterwards as men degenerated and 
treated politics as a source of pecuniary gain, the 
creation of Oligarchies was a natural result of such 
a condition, as they had introduced the worship of 
wealth. From Oligarchies they passed in the first 
instance to Tyrannies and from Tyrannies again to 
Democracy. For the Oligarchs, as in their miserable 
avarice they perpetually narrowed the range of the 
privileged class, so augmented the strength of the 
populace that they rose in revolt and founded 
Democracies. And now that States have grown to 
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still larger dimensions it is perhaps no longer easy 
to establish any other form of polity than Democracy. 

Supposing however it is determined that kingly 
government is the best for States, we may ask, What 
is to be the case with the children? Is the family 
of the king to reign as well as himself? But in this 
case, if the sons are no better than they often have 
been, the interests of the State are prejudiced. ‘Is 
it suggested that the king, although he has the 
power, will not hand on the succession to _ his 
children? This we cannot well believe ; it is a hard 
condition requiring superhuman virtue. 

There is a difficulty also as to the military power 
of the king. Is the king designate to have such a 
force attached to his person as will enable him to 
enforce obedience upon unwilling subjects? or, if 
not, how can he administer his office? Even on the 
supposition that his authority is wholly constitutional 
and that he never acts arbitrarily against the law, 
he must still possess military power enough to guard 
the laws. It is perhaps not difficult to fix the limit 
in the case of such a constitutional king. He must 


have a force at his disposal; but while it is large 


enough to be stronger than any individual or knot 
of individuals, it must be weaker than the collective 
body of the citizens. It must be such a force as 
the body-guard which the ancients usually assigned, 
whenever they appointed an Aesymnete, as he was 
called, or tyrant of the State, or which someone 


1 It is better to omit the mark of interrogation after rots 
réxvois. GAN ov mapaddcer k.t.A. introduces a supposed reply to 
the question raised about hereditary Kingship. 
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advised the Syracusans to give Dionysius when he 
asked for a body of guards. 

The case of the king who acts in all things ac- Cur. xv1. 
cording to his arbitrary pleasure presents itself next sa prorealad 
and claims consideration. For the so-called con- “"%"” 
stitutional king does not, as we said, form a distinct _ p. 148. 
species of polity, as a perpetual generalship may ex- 
ist in any polity, e.g. in a Democracy or Aristocracy, 
and it is not uncommon to invest an individual with 
the supreme control of the executive. There is an 
office of this kind at Epidamnus among other places 
and, ‘although with somewhat less extensive au- 
thority, at Opus. But to come to the case of uni- 
versal Kingship, as it is called, or the form of King- 
ship in which the king exercises arbitrary authority 
over all, it is by some considered absolutely wn- Objections 
natural that an individual should be master of all °™” 
the citizens where the State is composed of persons, 
all of whom are alike. It is argued that, where 
persons are naturally alike, there must naturally be 
the same justice and the same desert for all; and 
upon this principle, as it is hurtful to the physical 
health that persons who are unequal should have 
equal food or clothing, the same is true of public 
honours. *Similarly it is hurtful that equals should 
have unequal shares. Accordingly, where the citizens 
are alike, it is just that they should have as large a 
share of subjection as of rule. It follows that the 
alternation of rule and subjection is likewise just. 

But this alternation at once implies law; for such 
1 Reading kard rt pépos éddrrav 
2 Omitting roi. 
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a system is itself a law. The rule of law then (¢ ¢s 
concluded) is preferable to the rule of an individual 
citizen. According to the same theory, even on the 
supposition that it is advisable to have certain de- 
finite officers of State, they are to be constituted 
merely guardians and ministers of the laws. It is 
admitted that there must be certain officers of State ; 
but that the officer should be a-single individual is 
declared to be unjust, as all the citizens are alike. 
Against the supremacy of law however it may be 
urged that an ‘individual would be able to decide 
all such cases as apparently cannot be determined 
by the law. The answer is that the law expressly 
educates the officers of State and then sets them to 
decide and administer all matters beyond its province 
according to their most just judgment. And not only 
so, but the law empowers them to introduce amend- 


ments wherever experience suggests an improvement. 


of the existing ordinances. To invest the law then 
with authority is, it seems, to invest God and in- 
telligence only; to invest a man is to introduce a 
beast, as desire is something bestial and *even the 
best of men in authority are liable to be corrupted 
by anger. We may conclude then that the law is 
intelligence without passion and ts therefore prefer- 
able to any mdividual. There is a fallacy in the 
illustration drawn from the arts, that it is a mistake 
to let oneself be doctored according to formulae, and 
we had better consult scientific physicians. For 


1 Reading 6 & avOpwros in place of ovs’ dvOparros. 
2 Reading xal 6 Ovpos dpxovras kai tovs dpiorous dvdpas dia- 
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physicians are never led by personal friendship to 
offend against reason; on the contrary it is only 
when they have restored their patients to health that 
they get their fee ; whereas officers of State have a 
habit of acting in many matters out of spite or 
favouritism. The truth is that when the patient sus- 
pects his physician of taking bribes from his personal 
enemies to poison him, he would then prefer to be 
treated according to written formulae. Nay, physicians 
in their illnesses call in other physicians, and gym- 
nastic trainers in their own exercises other trainers, as 
being unable to form true judgments in such cases, 
because the judgment is one concerning themselves, 
and they are prejudiced in passing it. It is evident 
therefore that to seek justice is to seek something 
free from bias, or in other words to have recourse 
to law, as there is no bias in law. J¢ és to be 
remembered too that there are laws—the laws of 
custom—more important and affecting subjects of 
higher importance than those expressed in written 
formulae, so that, even ‘if a personal ruler is more 
to be trusted than the laws of written formulae, 
he is not more trustworthy than the laws of custom. 
Again, it may be said that an individual cannot 
well attend to a large number of subjects. It will 
be necessary therefore to have several officers ap- 
pointed by him; and, if so, what difference does it 
make whether this system exists in the first instance 
or the officers are appointed, as we suppose, by the 
individual? Further, as we remarked before, if a p. 150. 


1 Reading dor’ «i ray Kara ypdppara x.r.A. 
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virtuous man as being better than his fellows has a 
claim to rule, then two good men are better than one; 
witness the ’ Homeric saying : 


“if two together go, 
One thinks before the other ;” 


and *Agamemnon’s prayer, 
“Would I had ten such councillors as Nestor.” 


But there are even at the present time some matters 
which it is within the competence of the officers of 
the State, e.g. of a jury, to decide, matters which 
cannot be determined by the law; for in cases which 
it can determine no one denies that the rule and 
decision of the law would be best. And in fact, 
whereas there are some things which can and others 
which cannot be embraced by the laws, it is the 
latter which give rise to debate and examination 
as to whether the rule of the best law or of the 
best man is preferable. For it is a thing impossible 
to legislate upon the ordinary matters of delibera- 
tion. Accordingly the opponents of kingly govern- 
ment do not dispute the necessity of having a person 
to decide such cases; they merely contend that 
there should be a number of persons instead of 
only one. For granted that each several officer, if 
he has been educated by the law, decides well, yet 
it would perhaps seem strange if a man were *bet- 
ter qualified to decide with only two eyes and ears 
and to act with only two feet or hands than a num- 
ber of people with many, especially as it is a fact 


1 Wiad x. 224. 2 Iliad 11. 372. 
5 Reading ef Bedrioy eyou. 
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that monarchs multiply their eyes, ears, hands and 
feet by associating the friends of their office and 
persons with themselves in their power. These must 
be friends of the monarch, as otherwise they will not 
act according to his purpose. But if they are the 
friends of his person and his office, a man’s friend is 
his equal and peer. Hence the recognition of their 
right to rule is a recognition of the equal right of all 
peers and equals. 

Such are practically the objections urged by the 
opponents of kingly government. 

It is possible however that the conditions sup- 
posed exist in some cases and not in others. ‘For 
there is in Nature a principle of slave-mastery, another 
of Kingship, and another of constitutional govern- 
ment, and all alike are just and expedient. But 
there exists no natural principle of Tyranny or of 
any other of the perverted forms of polity, as all 
these are in their origin contrary to Nature. It is 
plain however from the observations we have made 
that among peers and equals it is neither expedient 
nor just that an individual should be supreme over 
all, whether in a society where there are no laws and 
he is virtually a law in himself, or where there are 
laws, and whether as a good man over good subjects, 
or as one who is not good over subjects who are not 
good, or even in the case where he is a person of 
superior virtue, except in one particular instance. 
What this instance is we have now to state, although 
it has in a certain way been already described. 


T Reading gor yap re pies Seomorikov Kai GAXo Baowtkov k.7.d. 
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First however we must determine the character of 
people suited to a Kingship, an Aristocracy, or a 
constitutional government, ¢.e.a@ Polity. The popu- 
lace which is suited to Kingship is such as is 
naturally qualified to submit to a family whose 
superiority in virtue entitles them to political com- 
mand; an aristocratical populace is ‘one that is 
capable of yielding the obedience of free men to 
those whose virtue fits them for command as political 
rulers ; a constitutional populace one that is capable 
of rule and subjection in conformity to a law which 
distributes the offices of State to the rich according 
to a principle of desert. And thus wherever there is, 
as it happens, a whole family or an individual so 
superior in virtue to all the rest that the virtue of 
this individual or family exceeds that of all others 
in the State, in that case it is but just that this 


family should enjoy a regal or supreme position and . 


that this individual should be king. For to repeat 
our former observation, this is not only in accordance 
with the principle of justice usually alleged by the 
founders of polities whether *Aristocracies, Oligar- 
chies, or Democracies, in all of which the claim to 
rule is dependent on superiority, although the supe- 
riority is not the same, but it accords also with the 
theory we laid down before. For assuredly it is not 
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proper to put to death or outlaw or even ostracize 
this preeminent individual, or to require him to 
become a subject in his turn. For it is not natural 
that a part should be superior to the whole, and an 
individual who enjoys such an immense advantage 
over the rest stands to the other citizens in the 
relation of the whole to a part. The only alternative 
is that they should yield him obedience, and that he 
should be supreme not on the principle of alternation 
but absolutely. ; . 

We may now be said to have determined what 
are the different species included under Kingship, 
whether it is or is not advantageous to States, and, 
if so, to what States and in what way advantageous. 

But as the normal forms of polity are in our 
judgment three, and of these the best of course is 
that which is administered by the best persons, or 
in other words that in which it is the case that 
there is either an individual or a whole family or a 
numerous body of preeminent virtue, and one party 
is qualified ‘so to obey and the other so to rule as 
is conducive to the most desirable life, and as it was 
further shown at the outset of our treatise that the 
virtue of a man and of a citizen of the best State 
is necessarily the same, it is evident that the same 
principle and the same means which serve to pro- 
duce a good man would serve also to constitute a 
State governed by an aristocracy or a king. And 
from this it follows that the education and the 
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customs which form a virtuous man will be prac- 
tically the same as those which form a statesman 
or king. 

Having now determined these points, we must 
next endeavour to describe the natural origin and 
constitution of the best polity. 


BOOK IV. 


‘IN any attempt at an adequate investigation of the cua». 
best polity it is necessary to begin by determining the 
nature of the most desirable life. If we do not know 
this, we cannot know the best polity, as it is natural 
that persons who live under the best polity possible 
to them in their circumstances should, unless for 
Some unforeseen circumstance, enjoy the best con- 
dition of life. And hence it must first be settled what 
is the nature of that life which is, we may say, univer- 
sally the most desirable, and secondly whether this life 
is the same for the Commonwealth and the individual 
or different. 
Assuming then that the best life is the subject of ea 
sufficient discussion in many of our non-scientific dis- life. 
courses, we have now merely to avail ourselves of the 


' The imperfect sentence "Avaykn 69 Tov péAXovra Tept avris 
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end of Book m1. is evidently only another form of the opening 
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pédovra moujcacbar Thy Mpoonkovoay yrnow dvaykn. I agree 
with Congreve that it is probably the true reading and should be 
placed at the beginning of Book iv. It was repeated with some 
slight alterations by a copyist, when the original order of the 
books had been disturbed. 
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results there obtained. For undoubtedly, if we take 
one division of Goods, it will not be denied that, as 
there are three classes, viz. external Goods, Goods of 
the body and Goods of the soul, the happy man must 
possess all three. Nobody would predicate happiness 
of a man who had not a particle of valour, temperance, 
justice or prudence, who was terrified by the midges 
flying past him, who if he felt any desire of meat or 
drink abstained from no wickedness however extreme, 
who for a farthing would ruin his dearest friends, 
and who, to complete the picture, was intellectually 
as foolish and full of error as a child or a lunatic. 
‘Yet while all would admit this in theory, there is a 
difference of opinion as to the degree of these Goods 
necessary to perfect happiness and as to their rela- 
tive superiority. Thus people think it is enough to 
possess a degree however small of virtue; but of 
wealth, money, power, reputation and the like they 
seek an ever larger and larger share. We will tell 
them however that upon this point it is easy to satisfy. 
themselves of the truth by the actual facts of life, if 
they observe that it is not the virtues which are 
gained and guarded by external Goods but these 
external Goods by virtues, and that happiness of life, 
whether men find it in enjoyment or virtue or both, 
is rather the prerogative of those whose character 
and intellect are cultivated to a high degree, although 
they are moderate in the acquisition of external Goods, 
than of those who, while they possess a larger share 
than use requires of external Goods, are deficient in 
the Goods of character and intelligence. At the same 
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time it is equally easy to perceive this truth, if we 
take a theoretical view. ‘External Goods like instru- 
ments have a limit, viz. their utility, and it follows 
that the excess of them is either hurtful or in no way 
beneficial to their possessor ; whereas, “if we take any 
Good of the soul, the greater the amount of it, the 
greater is its utility, if utility no less than noble. 
ness is to be attributed to Goods of the soul as well 
as of the body. Again, it is evident as a universal 
rule that, if we compare two things together, we shall 
lay it down that the best condition of the one 
is superior to the best. condition of the other *in & 
degree corresponding to the difference between the 
things of which these are themselves conditions, and 
consequently, as the soul is both absolutely and rela- 
tively to us a thing more honourable than either 
property or the body, it follows that the best con- 
dition of the soul is proportionately superior to the 
best condition of either of these. Further it is for the 
sake of the soul that the body and property are natu- 
rally desirable and should be desired by all sensible 
persons, not the soul for the sake of these. We may 
regard it then as admitted that the degree of happi- 
ness which falls to the lot of any individual corresponds 
to his degree of virtue, prudence and virtuous or 
prudent action ; and herein we may appeal to the 

1 Reading ra pev yap exros €xet mépas @omeEp Opyavoy Te (mépus 
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witness of God who, while He is happy and perfectly 
blessed, is so owing not to any external Good but to - 
Himself alone and. His own intrinsic qualities. This 
is in fact the reason why good fortune is necessarily . 
distinct from happiness ; for Goods external to the 
soul are the gifts of chance or fortune, whereas 
nobody is just or temperate from fortune or in virtue 
of his fortune. : 

Our next point, although it does not require any 
fresh arguments, is that the same is true of the State, 
and that the best State is one which is happy and 
doing well. *But it is impossible to do well ’without 
doing what is well; nor can any work either of an 
individual or of a State be well done, if it is disso- 
ciated from virtue and prudence. But the valour, 
justice, prudence and temperance of a State are in 
effect and form identical with those, by participation 
in which an individual is described as brave, just, 
prudent or temperate. 

We must be content however with these remarks 
by way of prelude to our argument ; it is equally im- 
possible to avoid touching upon the subject and to 
pursue all the arguments proper to it, as it would re- 
quire a separate discussion. For the present it may 
be taken as established that the best life, whether for 
each individual separately or for States collectively, 
is one which possesses virtue furnished with external 
advantages to such a degree as to be capable of 


1 The play or argument which turns upon the double meaning 
of kad@s mparrev, “to act well” and “to fare well,” is not easy to 
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actions according to virtue. The objections to this 

doctrine we must neglect in the present inquiry and 

submit to a full examination hereafter, if there are 

any persons not convinced by our remarks. 
We have still to discuss the question whether the cusp. 1. 

happiness of any individual and of the State is to be oe 


considered as identical or different. Nor is this pointes 


an obscure one; it would be universally admitted that re ne 
the happiness is the same. For those who believe 
that a good life in the case of an individual depends 
upon wealth agree in considering that the State also as 
a whole is happy, if it is wealthy; those who hold a life 
of tyranny in most honour for individuals will all 
say that the State which has the largest number of 
subjects is the happiest; and one who recognizes in 
virtue the source of an individual’s happiness will 
assert that the more virtuous State also is the 
happier. ; 

However, there are these two points requiring 
consideration, (1) which is the more desirable life, his 
who lives as a member of the body politic and takes 
part in affairs of State, or his who lives the life of 
an alien holding aloof from the political association ? 
(2) what polity or what kind of political organization 
is to be regarded as best, whether participation in the 
affairs of State is desirable for all, or Jor ali with some 
few exceptions, ie. for the large majority? But as it 
is the second question rather than what is desirable 
for individuals, which is the object of political re- 
flexion and speculation, and as it is a political 
inquiry which we have now undertaken, the question 
as to the life of individuals is of minor importance, 
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whereas the second is the object of our present 
inquiry. 

It is plain then that the best polity is necessarily 
the system under which anybody can do best and live 
happily. But even on the side of those who admit 
that the virtuous life is most to be desired, the ques- 
tion is raised whether it is a political and practical life 
which is desirable, or rather one of isolation from all 
external affairs, i.e. a speculative life, which is regarded 
by some as the only life worthy of a philosopher. 
These are practically the two lives which are chosen, 
as experience shows, by the persons most ambitious 
in the pursuit of virtue, whether in former days or at 
the present time, viz. the political life and the philo- 
sophical. Nor is it of slight importance on which 
side the truth lies, as the life of ‘any sensible indi- 


vidual or polity as a whole will necessarily be ordered. 


in reference to the better goal. Now it is held by 
certain thinkers that the rule over others, if despotic 
in its character, implies *injustice in the most extreme 
degree, while, if constitutional, although it does not 
involve injustice, it presents an obstacle to the per- 
sonal felicity of the ruler. There are others who enter- 
tain what we may call the diametrically opposite view 
that the practical or political life is alone worthy of a 
man on the ground that, whatever virtue we take, vir- 
tuous actions are far less possible to private persons 
than to persons who lead a public or political life. 

*Similarly, while some contend that a State 
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should lead a life of isolation, others hold that the 
despotic or tyrannical type of polity is the only one 
which is happy. ‘In fact there are some countries 
in which the sole object of the laws and polity alike 
is foreign dominion. It is thus that, while the great 
majority of institutions in most nations have been 
established in what may be called a haphazard man- 
ner, yet if there is anywhere a single object which 
the laws keep in view, it is conquest which is the aim 
and end of all. At Lacedaemon, for example, and in 
Crete, it is to war and war alone that the whole 
system of education and of the laws generally is 
directed. And not only so, but in all non-Greek 
nations which are capable of an aggressive policy, e.g. 
the Scythians, Persians, Thracians, Celts, it is military 
power only which is admired. Thus in some coun- 
tries there are actually particular laws encouraging 
the pursuit of this virtue, as at Carthage, where it is 
said that people are allowed to wear by way of orna- 
ment as many rings as the number of campaigns in 
which they have served. There was formerly too 
a law in Macedonia that anyone who had never slain 
an enemy should wear the halter about his neck. 
Among the Scythians again there was a certain feast 
at which, as the goblet passed round, nobody might 


shew the natural progress of the argument. The parallelism 
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drink it who had never slain an enemy. Among the 
Iberians who are a military people it is the custom 
to set around the tomb of a deceased warrior a 
number of obelisks corresponding to the number of 
enemies he has killed. And there are many different 
ordinances of the kind in different countries, some 
established by law and others by custom. Yet, if 
we are willing to examine the matter closely, it may 
well appear to be a startling paradox that it should 
be the function of a Statesman to succeed in devising 
the means of rule and mastery over neighbouring 
peoples whether with or against their own will. How 
can such action be worthy of a statesman or legislator 
when it has not even the sanction of law? The rule 
which is indiscriminately just or unjust is unlawful, 
and the mere exercise of superior power may as well 
be unjust as just. Nor do we observe any such com- 
pulsion in the other sciences. It is not the function ~ 
of a physician or a pilot to compel, if he cannot 
persuade, his patients or his crew. And yet it seems 
that most states look upon despotic government as 
constitutional and feel no scruple at adopting towards 
others a line of action which any one of them de- 
nies to be just or beneficial in its own case. For in 
their own case they demand that the rule should be 
just, whereas in their treatment of others they wholly 
disregard justice. - But it would be strange, if there 
were not a natural distinction between those ‘who are 
proper subjects of despotic rule and those who are 
not ; and hence, if we assume the existence of this 
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distinction, it is not right to endeavour to rule des- 
potically over all persons but only over the proper 
subjects of despotic power, as neither is it right to 
hunt human beings for a banquet or sacrifice but only 
such things as are fit to be hunted for such a pur- 
pose, i.e. wild animals which are good for food. And 
further, it must be possible for a single State, i.e. 
obviously a State which enjoys a good polity, to be 
-happy even in a position of isolation, as it is always 
possible that there should be somewhere or other a 
State, in which the laws are virtuous, constituted in 
a position of isolation, and in this case the whole 
system of its polity will not be directed to war or 
conquest of its enemies, as all such objects are to be 
excluded ex hypothest. 

It is evident then that, while it is right to regard 


all military preparations as honourable, they must — 


be so regarded not as being the supreme end of 
all things, but as means to that end. But it is the 
business of the virtuous legislator to devise means 
whereby a State or race of men or any other associa- 
tion may enjoy a good life and all the happiness of 
which they are capable. There will be some dif- 
ferences however in the institutions of different 
States ; and it falls within the province of the legis- 
lative art in any case where there exist neighbour 
States to consider the course of action to be prac- 
tised towards them according to their character or 
the means of performing the duties owing to each. 
However the object to which the best polity ought 
to tend is a question which will hereafter receive a 
suitable investigation, But as to those who, while 
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they admit that a virtuous life is most desirable, yet 
differ about its practical realization, whether they ab- 
solutely reject political offices, as holding that the life 
of a free person is different from political life and is 
of all lives the most desirable, or on the contrary re- 
gard political life as the best on the ground that it is 
impossible for one who does nothing to do well, and 
that well-doing is identical with happiness—to both 
these classes we have to reply that they are partly 
right and partly wrong in their positions. Thus the 
first are right in holding that the life of a free man 
is better than that of a slavemaster. This is true ; 
for there is nothing dignified in merely using a slave 
qua slave, as the mere issuing of orders about the 
necessaries of life has no element of nobleness in it. 
It is a mistake however to suppose that the rule of a 
slavemaster is the only type of rule; for there is as 


wide a difference between the rule of free men and of © 


slaves as between those who are themselves naturally 
free and those who are naturally slaves. But this is a 
point which has been sufficiently determined in the 
early part of our treatise. On the other hand the 
preference of a life of inactivity to one of action is an 
error ; for happiness consists in action, and further 
the Dele: of persons who are just and temperate 
imply the accomplishment of many things that are 
noble. But in the face of these conclusions someone 
will perhaps suppose that supreme and universal 
power is the best thing, as it means the power to 
perform the largest number of the noblest actions. 
Upon this hypothesis it is not right that one who has 
a chance of rule should surrender it to his neighbour 


= 
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but rather that he should wrest it from him ; nor 
again that a father should consider his children or 
children their parent or any one friend another, or 
give them a thought in comparison with this, inas- 
much as what is best is most desirable, and there is 
nothing so good as well-doing. Now it is possible 
that this position is a true one on the assumption 
that the authors of acts of robbery and violence will 
possess the thing which is most desirable in the 
world. But it is probable tliat they cannot possess it, 
and that this fundamental assumption is unsound. 
For, if @ person acquires rule in such a way, it is 
impossible that his actions should still be noble, wn- 
less his superiority to all others is as great as that of 
a man to a woman, a parent to his children or a 
slavemaster to his slaves. And from this it follows 
that one who transgresses the ways of virtue can 
never in his subsequent life perform any virtuous 
action corresponding to the transgression of which he 
has already been guilty. For among persons of si- 
milar qualifications nobleness and justice consist in 
alternation of rule, as this is the condition of equality 
and similarity ; whereas inequality among equals and 
dissimilarity among similars is contrary to Nature, 
and nothing that is contrary to Nature can be noble. 
And hence on the other hand, if there is some other 
individual superior in virtue and practical ability to 
the best, him it is noble to follow and just to obey. 
He ought however to possess not only virtue but the 
ability to put it in practice. But if this position is 
sound, and happiness is to be defined as well-doing, 
it is the practical life which will be best alike for any 
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) oe State as a body and for individuals. At the same 
tical life. time it is not necessary, as is sometimes supposed, 
that the practical life should imply relations to others 
or that the only exercises of the intellect which are 
practical should be such as are directed to objects 
which result from action; on the contrary those 
speculations and intellectual processes which are com- 
plete in themselves and have no ulterior object are 
practical in a much higher sense of the word. For 
‘well-doing and therefore some form of doing or action 
is the end of human life; but even in regard to ac- 
tions which have an external effect we ascribe ’action 
in the strictest sense to those whose intellectual 
operations constitute them the master-craftsmen. 
Nor again is inactivity necessarily the condition of 
such States as hold an isolated position and have 
deliberately adopted a life of isolation. Action itself 
is possible among the members, as there are many 
associations among the different members of a State. 
The same remark is equally applicable to any in- 
dividual ; as otherwise it would be hard to predicate 
perfection of God or the Universe, seeing that all 
their actions are self-contained and there are none 
which have an effect external to themselves. 
It is evident then that the same life must needs 
be the best for each individual and for the State 
collectively *. 
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Having made these preliminary remarks upon the cmap. iy, 
subject’, we have now in entering upon the questions 7h ide" 
which lie before us, to state at the outset the nature 
of the assumptions to be made in respect of the 
State which shall be ideally constructed. For it is 
impossible that the best polity should be realized 
without adequate external means. Hence it is neces- 
sary to begin by making various assumptions of an 
ideal kind, although none of these must exceed the 
bounds of possibility. There must be eg. an assumed 
number of citizens and extent of land. For as other 
craftsmen such as weavers and shipwrights must have 
at their command the right material in a suitable 
condition for their craft—for the better’ the material 
is prepared the more beautiful will be the product of 
the art—so too a politician or legislator must be able to 
command his proper material in a suitable condition. 

Among the external means of a State there is 
first a question as to the right number and natural 
disposition of the inhabitants and similarly as to 
the extent and character of the land. Now it is a Gon 
general idea that a State can only be happy, if it 
is great. But granted that this idea is a true one, 
its advocates fail to perceive the characteristic of 
a great or small State. They estimate the great- 


1 The clause kai mepi ras GAdas rrodireias nyivy Tebew@pntac mpd- 
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ness of a State by the numerical total of its popula- 
tion ; whereas it is not so much the population of a 
State as its power that deserves consideration. For 
us a State like an individual has a certain definite 
function, the State which is able to perform this 
function best ‘is the greatest State, just as Hip- 
pocrates would be called greater, not as a man but 
as a physician, than a person who is superior to him 
in bodily stature. And further, even if it is by a 
consideration of numbers that we should estimate 
the greatness of a State, it is not any and every 
multitude which is to be regarded in so doing—for 
a host of slaves, resident aliens and foreigners is 
probably an inevitable element in States—but only 
those who constitute a part of a State and are the 
proper members of which it is composed. It is 
superiority in the number of these alone which is an 
indication of a great State, while a State which sends 
forth a large number of mechanics and only a few 
heavy-armed soldiers cannot possibly be great. For 
a great State is not the same thing as a populous 
one. Again, if there is anything clearly proved 
by experience, it is the difficulty, nay perhaps the 
impossibility, of good law in an over-populous State ; 
at least, if we look at States which are considered to 
enjoy good polities, we see none that wholly dispenses 
with restrictions upon the increase of population. 
The same fact may be shown by argumentative proof. 
Law is a species of order, and hence good law neces- 
sarily implies good order. But an overwhelming 
number cannot be reduced to order; for this is a 
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task requiring divine power such as holds this our 
Universe together’. Hence it follows that the noblest 
State is one in which the proposed definition, viz. good 
order, is combined with magnitude ; for number and 
magnitude are usual conditions of nobleness. But 
there is a fixed measure of magnitude for a State as: 
for all other things, animals, vegetables or instru- 
ments, any of which, if extremely small or extrava- 
gantly large, will not retain its proper efficacy but 
will either be wholly divested of its natural character 
or will be in bad condition. Thus a vessel, if it is a 
span long or a quarter of a mile long, will not be a 
vessel at all; while, if it reaches a certain size 
although not so small as a span or so large as a 
quarter of a mile, its smallness in the one case and 
its inordinate magnitude in the other will make it 
almost worthless for sailing in. Similarly a State, 
if its members are extremely few, will not be inde- 
pendent, as a State must be; and if they are extremely 
numerous, although it will be independent as regards 
the necessaries of life in the sense in which a non- 
Greek people is independent, yet it will not be a 
State, as a polity cannot easily exist in it. For who 
is to be general of this overwhelming multitude or 
its public crier, if he has not the voice of a Stentor? 
We may conclude then that, as a State is in the 
nature of things first realized when the population 
composing it is numerically the lowest which is 
independent and capable of a good life, so one that 
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is numerically larger than this may still be ‘a State, 
although this increase cannot continue indefinitely. 
Nor is it difficult, if we take a practical view, to 
ascertain the limit of excess. The actions of a State 
imply rulers on the one hand and subjects on the 
other, and the function of a ruler is to issue com- 
mands and pronounce judgments. If then they are 
to determine questions of justice and distribute 
offices of State according to desert, it is necessary 
that the citizens should know each other’s character ; 
for where this is not the case the distribution of 
offices and the judicial decisions will be wrong. For 
it is not just to form offhand opinions upon these 
two points, as is plainly the case in over-populated 
States. Further in such States it is easy for foreigners 
and resident aliens to usurp the franchise, as the 
vastness of the population affords them a ready 
means of concealment. We see clearly then the best 
limit of population ; it is that the number of citizens — 
should be the largest possible in order to ensure 
independence of life, but not so large that it cannot 
be comprehended in a single view. 

‘Such then may be our decision as to the mag- 
nitude of a State, and the case as to the country 
is very similar. If its character is in question, it 
is evident that every one will admire the country 
which is most independent. But in order to be so 
it must yield produce of every kind, as independence 
consists in possessing everything and having no 
wants. In extent and magnitude the country which 
will be admired is one which is so large that the 
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citizens are able to live in the enjoyment of leisure 
with equal liberality and temperance. Whether we 
are right or wrong in this definition must be con- 
sidered more exactly hereafter when we come to 
speak of property and wealth of estate generally, 
with the view of determining the right-manner and 
principle of its relation to practical use. For this is 
a question involving many disputed points, as people 
display a tendency to one extreme of life or the 
other, viz. to parsimony on the one hand and to luxury 
on the other. The form of the country is not difficult 
to describe. There are some points in which it is right 
to follow the opinion of military specialists, e. g. that it 
ought to be difficult for enemies to invade and easy 
for the citizens to march out of. Also the country, as 
we said of the inhabitants, should be readily com- 
prehended in a single view ; and when we say that it 
should be so comprehended, we mean that it should 
allow of military succour being brought to any point 
at a short notice. 

As to the situation of the city, if we are to make 
it an ideal one, its position should be favourable in 
reference both to the sea and to the country. One 
characteristic is that which has been mentioned ; the 
city must for purposes of military succour command 
easy communication with all points in the country. 
The other is that it should be easy of access for the 
conveyance of the produce of the soil ‘as well as of 
material like timber or any other similar raw material 
that the country may possess. 
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The question whether communication with the 
sea is advantageous or injurious to well-ordered 
States is one that is ‘variously debated. It is argued 
that the residence in the country of foreigners edu- 
cated under a different legal system is inexpedient in 
the interest of good order, as is also the great increase 
of population which is the result of a marine trade 
with its constant arrival and departure of a host of 
merchants to all quarters of the world, but is an 
obstacle to the possibility of a noble polity. Now it 
is plain enough that, if these ill results do not follow, 
it is better both for safety and an abundance of the 
necessaries of life that the State and the country 
should both communicate with the sea. For as a 
support in time of war it is right that a people who 
are to act upon the defensive should be capable of re- 
ceiving easy assistance equally by land and sea ; and for 
purposes of offence against assailants, if they cannot . 
inflict damage upon them in both ways, still by com- - 
manding both they will have a better chance of doing 
so in one way or the other. Also it is indispensable 
that a State should have the opportunity of importing 
any commodities which it may not possess and of 
exporting its own surplus produce. For it is in its 
own interest exclusively and not in the interest of 
others that a State should engage in commerce. 
Nations which convert themselves into a universal 
market are actuated solely by desire of gain and asa 
State ought not to be capable of such avarice, so 
neither ought it to possess such a mart. But as we 
see at the present time not a few countries or cities 
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“possessing docks and harbours conveniently situated 
as regards the city, so as to be neither part of the 
Same town nor far removed from it but secured by 
walls and other similar fortifications, it is evident 
that any advantage which accrues by communication 
with them will be enjoyed by the city, while any in- 
jury of which they are the cause is easily guarded 
against by laws in which it is stated and defined who 
are the persons on either side who may or may not 
enjoy intercourse one with another. And further as 
to a naval force, that it is best for States to POSSESS The naval 
one of a certain strength is clear enough ; for it is pro- i 
per not in their own behalf alone but also in behalf of 
some of their neighbours that a people should in- 
spire an amount of awe and be capable of defensive 
action by sea as well as by land. The number and 
size of this force however can only be decided by 
reference to the life of the State. If it is to lead an 
imperial and military life, the naval force which it 
possesses must be commensurate with its enterprises, 
But the great increase of population arising from 
the presence of a crowd of sailors is not a necessary 
incident in States. It is not right that such per- 
sons should form a distinct part of the State. For 
the marines who command and control the naviga- 
tion are free men taken from the ranks of the 
army; while, if the State possesses a number of 
subjects and cultivators of the soil, it will be sure 
to have an abundant supply of sailors. We actually 
see *this to be the case at the present time in some 
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States e.g. at Heracleia, where the citizens, despite 
the comparatively moderate size of their State, suc- 
ceed in manning a large fleet of triremes. 

Such then may be our conclusions ‘as to the 
country, the harbours of a State, its communication 
with the sea and its naval force. We have already 
discussed the proper limit of the civic population. It 
remains now to describe the right natural character 
of the citizens. This may practically be perceived by 
a glance at the States which enjoy a high reputation 
in Greece and at the distribution of the whole in- 
habited world among its various nationalities. The 
nations which live in cold regions, *those of Europe 


~ among the number, while full of spirit are compara- 


tively deficient in intelligence and artistic skill ; and 
the result is that, while they succeed in preserving 
their liberty, they are destitute of political organiza- 
tion and incapable of external dominion. The nations 
of Asia on the other hand, although intellectual and 
artistic, are wanting in spirit and hence remain in 
a state of subjection and servitude. But the Greeks, 
as they occupy territorially an intermediate position, 
so they partake of both qualities ; they are equally 
spirited and intelligent and accordingly have always 
been free, have enjoyed excellent political organiza- 


1 Reading ywpas kal modews Arpévor. 
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tion and, if they were united in a single polity, would 
be capable of universal empire. The same difference 
however exists among the various races of Greece. 
The natural character of some is onesided, that of 
others presents a happy admixture of both these 
faculties. It is evident then that a people which is to 
be easily guided by the lawgiver in the path of virtue 
should be at once naturally intelligent and spirited. 
For when it is laid down by ‘certain philosophers as 
a proper condition of their Guardian class that they 
should be affectionate towards their friends and savage 
towards strangers, it is the spirit, we mast remember, 
which produces the capacity for affection, as the spirit 
is the faculty of the soul whereby we love. We infer 
this from the fact that at any supposed slight our 
spirit rises more against friends than against strangers. 
Thus Archilochus is true to nature when in his bitter- 
ness against his friends he addresses his spirit in the 
words 


2, 


2“ Was’t not for a friend that thou wast galled ?” 


And further it is this same faculty which inspires men 
with the principle of rule and personal liberty, as 
the spirit is something sovereign and independent. 
It is a mistake however to require that the Guar- 
dians should be “fierce towards strangers.’ For it 
is not right to be fierce towards anyone, nor are 
magnanimous natures ever savage, except towards 
persons who injure them, and, as has been already 


1 The reference is to Plato Republic 1. p. 375 B. 
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remarked, they are especially apt to be thus affected 
in relation to familiar friends, if they consider them- 
selves injured by them. Nor is this at all unreason- 
able; for where they suppose people are under an 
obligation to render them a service, not only is there 
the actual injury to irritate them but the feeling that 
they are defrauded of the service they had a right to 
expect. Hence the sayings’ 


“ Fierce are the feuds of brethren,” 
and 


“excess of love 
F’en breeds excess of hate.” 


We may now be said to have determined the 
proper number and natural character of the members 
of our State as well as the magnitude and character 
of the country ; for we must not seek the same exact- 
ness in theoretical discussions as in the phenomena 
observed by the senses. But as in any natural com- 
pound the things which are necessary to the existence 
of the whole are not necessarily in the strict sense 
members of the whole composition, it is evident that 
in the case of a State or any other association com- 
posing a homogeneous unity it would be equally 
wrong to reckon as parts all such things as are neces- 
sary conditions of its existence. For there must be 
something which is one and common and the same to 
the members of any association, whether their share 
of it is equal or unequal, e.g. food, as the case may 
be, or a certain amount of land or anything else of 
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the same kind. But when there are two things one 
of which is a means and the other an end, between 
these there is nothing common except in so far as 
the one wiz. the means produces and the other viz. 
the end receives the product. This is the case er. 
with any instrument or with the craftsmen on the 
one hand and the work produced on the other ; there 
is no factor common to a house and its builder, on 
the contrary the builder's art is a means to the house 
as anend. Similarly although property is indispens- 
able to States, it is no part of a State ; and there are 
many animate things, 7¢ may be observed, which fall 
under the head of property. 

But a State is an association of similar persons 
for the attainment of the best life possible. And 
as happiness is the swmmum bonum and happiness 
consists in a perfect activity and practice of virtue, 
and as it is a fact that there are some people who are 
capable of this happiness and others who are capable 
of it only in a slight degree or not capable of it at 
all, it is evident that we have here an explanation of 
the origin of different kinds of State and of varieties 
of polity. For as there are various ways and means 
by which people aspire to gain happiness, the lives 
they lead and the polities they form are necessarily 
different. 

But we have to consider ‘what is the number of The ele- 


ments in- 


the things which are necessary to the existence of a ‘'spensable 
State and will therefore certainly be found in it, ag existence. 


the parts of a State in our sense of the word will be 
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included among them. Let us take then the sum 
of the functions of a State as a test which will serve 
to elucidate the matter. The first requisite of a 
State then is food; next arts, as there are various 
instruments, which are made by the arts, necessary 
to human existence ; thirdly arms, for the members 
of the political association require arms at home ‘to 
enforce their authority against recalcitrant persons 
as well as to defeat the attempts of enemies to inflict 
injury upon the State from without ; next a tolerable 
supply of money for purposes both domestic and 
military ; *fifthly the due worship of the Gods or 
ritual, as it is termed ; and sixthly, but most neces- 
sary of all, the means of deciding questions of policy 
and of justice between man and man. Such are the 
functions generally indispensable to a State. For 
p.103. & State according to our definition does not con- 
sist of any chance population but of one that is able - 
to lead an independent life; and if any of these 
functions is wanting, the association in question can- 
not be absolutely independent. It follows that all 
these processes must enter into the composition of a 
State. There must be in a State then a number of 
husbandmen who “supply the food, artisans, an army, 
a propertied class, a priesthood and judges of ques- 

tions of justice and policy. 
Cuar. IX. Having now determined the functions of the citi- 
The distri- yens, we have still to consider the question whether 


bution of 


functions it} D : - ati 
among the all the citizens are to share them all—for it is pos- 
citizens. 
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sible that the same persons should be all at one and 
the same time husbandmen, artisans and deliberative 
and judicial functionaries—or we are to assume the 
existence of a separate class of citizens for each of 
the functions specified, or again some necessarily 
belong to a special class, while others are necessarily 
open to all the citizens. The case is not ‘the same 
in all polities. For, as we said, all the citizens may 
have a share in all the functions, or on the other hand 
only particular citizens in particular functions. This 
is in fact the point of distinction among polities, as 
in Democracies all the functions are open to all, 
whereas in Oligarchies the contrary is the case. But 
as we are engaged in a consideration of the best 
polity, and this is the polity under which our State 
will attain the maximum of happiness, and happiness, 
as has been already remarked, cannot exist apart 
from virtue, it is evident from these considerations 
that in a State, in which the polity is perfect and the 
citizens are just men in an absolute sense and not 
merely in reference to the assumed principle of the 
polity, the citizens ought not to lead a mechanical 
or commercial life; for such a life is ignoble and 
opposed to virtue. Nor again must the persons 
who are to be our citizens be husbandmen, as 
leisure which is impossible in an agricultural life 
is equally essential to the culture of virtue and 
to political action. But as besides these there ex- 
ists in the State a military class and a class whose 
function it is to deliberate on questions of policy 
and to decide questions of justice, and these are 
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evidently in the strictest sense parts of the State, 
the question arises, ‘Are these functions too to be dis- 
tinguished or both to be assigned to the same per- 
sons? And here again it is obvious that in one sense 
they must be assigned to the same and in another 
to different persons—to different persons in so far 
as the two functions are severally suited to a different 
prime of life, and the one requires prudence while 
the other requires physical strength, but to the same 
in so far as it is an impossibility that persons who 
possess the power of compulsion and prevention 
should put up with a permanent state of subjection ; 
for the classes which have arms in their hands have 
in their hands also the continuance or dissolution 
of the polity. It remains then that in our polity *both 
these functions should be assigned to the same persons, 
not simultaneously however but ‘according to the 
plan of Nature by which physical strength resides in _ 
the younger and wisdom in the elder generation. 
This method of distribution then among the two 
is expedient and ‘just, as the division is one which 
preserves the principle of desert. And further the 
landed estates should be in the hands of these classes, 
as affluence is a necessary qualification of our citi- 
zens, and these and these alone possess the citizen- 
ship. For neither the mechanics nor any other 
"members of the State who do not cultivate virtue 
are entitled to political rights, as in fact is evident 
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from our fundamental principle ; for happiness, as 
we said, can exist only in union with virtue and, 
when we speak of a State as happy, it is right that 
we should regard not a single particular part of it 
but the citizens collectively. And as the husband- 
men are necessarily slaves or ‘members of a non- 
Greek subject population, it is clear that landed pro- 
perty must belong exclusively to the military and the 
deliberative or judicial classes. There still remains in 
our list the priestly class whose position in the State is 
also clear. No husbandman or mechanic may be ap- 
pointed a priest, as itis proper that none but citizens 
should pay honour to the Gods. And as the citizen 
population is divided into two classes, the soldiers 
and the deliberative body, and it is proper that 
those who are past the age for these duties should 
render to the Gods their worship and find their due 
relaxation in their service, *they are the persons to 
whom the priestly offices may properly be assigned. 
We have now enumerated the things neces- 
sary to the composition of a State and its various 
parts. Husbandmen, artisans, and hired labourers 
generally are, it is true, indispensable to States, but 
the only parts of the State in the strict sense are the 
soldiery and the deliberative class. And further 
there is in each case a separation ; but the separation 
between the mere elements of a State and its parts 
is perpetual, while the separation between the military 


and deliberative classes, both of which are parts of 


the State, is partial or temporary. 
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It may be said to be a discovery not made for the 
first time to-day or yesterday by political philosophers 
that there is 2 propriety in the division of the 
citizens into castes and in the separation of the mili- 
tary class from the agricultural. This organization 
prevails to the present day in Egypt where it was 
instituted, as is said, by Sesostris and in Crete where 
it was instituted by Minos. The system of common 
meals appears also to be of high antiquity, having 
been established in Crete at the era of the reign of 
Minos, and in Italy at a period considerably more 
remote. According to the local antiquaries there 
was a certain King of Qnotria called Italus, from 
whom the name of the Cinotrians was changed to 
Italians and the whole peninsula of Europe which 
lies between the Scylletic and the Lametic gulfs, ‘a 
distance of half a day’s journey, received the name of 
Italy. This Italus, as the story goes, converted the 
(Enotrians, who until then had been a nomad people, 
into agriculturists, and, besides other laws that he 
gave them, was the first to establish the system of 
common meals. Hence the common meals as well as 
some of his laws are preserved to the present time 
among certain of his successors. The district bor- 
dering upon Tyrrhenia was occupied by the Opicans 
who still bear their old surname of Ausonians ; while 
that which extends in the direction of Iapygia and 
the Ionian sea, viz. *the country commonly known as 
the Siris, was the land of the Chonians, who were also 
of Ginotrian descent. Jt is from these parts that 
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the institution of common meals has been originally 
derived ; whereas the division of the civic population 
into castes comes from Egypt, for the reign of Sesos- 
tris reaches back to a much higher antiquity than 
that of Minos. 

It would probably be right to suppose that not 
only these but all other political discoveries have 
been made repeatedly or rather an infinite number of 
times in the lapse of ages. For as it is natural that 
such things as are absolutely indispensable should be 
suggested by the bare necessity of the case, so it is 
only reasonable that, when these are already in ex- 
istence, other things tending to the embellishment 
and luxury of life should be developed ; and ac- 
cordingly we must suppose the same to be the case 
with political institutions. The antiquity of all may 
be inferred from the example of Egypt. For the 
Egyptians, who are regarded as the oldest of peoples, 
‘have always enjoyed the blessing of laws and a 
political system. It is our duty then, while we avail 
ourselves adequately of the discoveries of the past, to 
endeavour to fill up the deficiencies which remain. 

We have already stated that the land is to be the 
property of the.class which bears arms and is in the 
enjoyment of full political privileges, and that the 
cultivators of the soil are to constitute a class dis- 
tinct from these. We have described also the size 
and character of the land. We have now first to dis- 
cuss the distribution of the land and the nature and 
character of its cultivators, as it is our judgment on 
the one hand that property should not be held in 
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common ‘in the way that some philosophers have 
proposed, but should be common only *in virtue of 
the friendly use that is made of it, and on the other 
that none of the citizens should be destitute of the 
means of subsistence. The institution of common 
meals too is universally regarded as beneficial to well- 
organized States, and we will hereafter give our own 
reasons for entertaining the same opinion. But, ¢f 
they ewist, it is desirable that all the citizens should 
take part in them. It is not easy however for the 
poor to contribute out of their private means their 
quota to the maintenance of the common meals, and 
at the same time to keep up the general management 
of their household. And further the expenses of 
divine worship should be borne not by individuals 
but by the whole State. 

It is necessary therefore that the land should be 
divided into two parts, one public and the other the. 
property of private persons, and that each of these 
divisions should again be subdivided, so that one 
half of the public land may be set apart for the public 
service of the Gods and the other to defray the cost 
of the public meals, while of the land which belongs 
to private persons half should be such as lies upon 
the frontiers and the other half such as is close to 
the city itself, in order that two plots of land may be 
assigned to every citizen and they may all have an 
interest in both localities. This is the arrangement 


1 The reference is again to the system proposed by Plato in 
the Republic and criticized by Aristotle in the 5th Chapter of 
Book 11. 
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which is at once equal and just and calculated to 
produce a greater unanimity in regard to wars against 
neighbouring peoples. For where this is not the 
case, some of the citizens, 7.¢. those whose land is 
_ situated near the city, are wholly reckless about in- 
curring the hostility of the nations whose territory 
marches with their own, whereas the others, é.e. those 
whose land is on the frontier, are so exceedingly 
fearful of incurring it that they are willing even to 
sacrifice the honour of the State. Hence in some 
nations there is a law that the citizens who live upon 
the frontier shall not have a voice in deliberations 
upon the question of declaring war against a neigh- 
_ bouring people, as their personal interest in the 
decision would affect the integrity of their counsel. 

It is necessary then that the land should be di- The cultive- 
vided in the way described for the reasons which sil. 
have been already alleged. The persons who are to 
cultivate it, if we are to assume an ideal state of 
things, should properly be slaves and not taken from 
people who are ali of one stock or of spirited temper, 
if they are to be useful in labour and in no danger 
of rising against their masters ; or if not slaves, they 
should be members of a non-Greek subject people 
having approximately the same natural character- 
istics as the slaves. Also ‘those of them who work 
upon the private properties should belong to the 
owners of the estates and those who work upon 
public land to the State. But the proper treatment 
of slaves and the reason why it is best to hold out 
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freedom to them all as the prize of good conduct are 
subjects which we will discuss hereafter. 

But to revert to the city; we have already stated 
that it ought to communicate with the mainland and 
the sea and, so far as circumstances permit, with all 
parts of the country equally. ‘As to its position in 
itself and without reference to anything outside, if it 
is to be a fortunate one, there. are four points to 
which we are bound to pay regard in our ideal. The 
first, as is inevitable, is health. The healthiest cities 
are those which stand upon a slope inclining to the 
East and so to the winds which blow from the quarter 
of the sunrise ; the next best aspect is one that is 
sheltered from the North wind, as cities so sheltered 
enjoy milder winters. Next among our desiderata 
the ideal city must be favourably situated for political 
and military action. In respect of the latter it should 
be easy of egress for the citizens and hard for enemies. 
to approach or blockade ; also it should, if possible, 
possess a number of wells and fresh springs or, fail- 
ing these, the supply should be provided by the 
construction of a great quantity of large cisterns to 
receive the rainwater, so that the citizens may never 
run short of water, if they are cut off from the coun- 
try in consequence of war. And further as the health 
of the inhabitants is a matter which deserves at- 
tention and this depends in the first place upon the 
situation of the city being fortunately in a healthy 
country and enjoying a healthy aspect and secondly 
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upon its having a supply of good water, ‘this last 
point is also one which deserves attention as of capital 
importance. For the things of which we make most 
and most frequent use for our bodies have the great- 
est influence upon our state of health, and the effect 
of water and air is of this nature. Accordingly in 
any sensible State, if the springs are not all equally 
good or there is not an abundance of good springs, a 
distinction should be made between the water which 
is used for drinking and the water which is used for 
other purposes. 
Coming to the question of strongholds, we find Situations 


. A F suitable to 
that what is advantageous to one polity is not ad- different 


vantageous to another. Thus a citadel is suitable to ae 
an Oligarchy or a Monarchy, level ground to a De- 
mocracy, neither of these but on the contrary a 
number of strongholds to an Aristocracy. 

Although the arrangement of private houses is Poa 
considered to be more agreeable and better suited ; 
to general purposes, if it is regular ? according to the 
modern plan called after Hippodamus, yet for security 
in time of war a contrary arrangement such as existed 
in ancient times is more serviceable, as it is one in 
which it is difficult for an army of foreigners to escape 
or for an assailing force to make out its way. We 
conclude then that the city should combine the two 
arrangements—nor is this impossible, if we adopt a 
plan of construction like the planting of vines in quin- 
cunxes as they are sometimes termed among farmers— 
and that it should be laid out in regular sections 
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not as a whole but only partially and in certain places. 
It will then be equally well adapted for security and 
beauty of effect. 

Upon the question of walls, ‘the idea that they 
ought not to exist in States which affect a character 
for valour is a view that is utterly out of date, es- 
pecially in the face of the fact that the States which 
prided themselves upon having no walls are proved 
by experience to be in the wrong. It is true that, 
when we have to deal with none but enemies similar 
to ourselves in character and only slightly superior 
in numbers, there is something discreditable in the 
endeavour to protect ourselves by the strength of 
our walls. But as it is often a fact and always a 
possibility that the superior force of -the assailants 
should be too great *for the unaided personal valour 
of a small number of citizens, the only way to protect 
ourselves and be safe against injury and dishonour is 
to look upon the strongest defence in the way of 
walls as in the highest degree a resource of military 
skill, especially in these days when the missiles and 
engines of blockade have been brought to so high a 
pitch of perfection. The demand that we should not 
surround our cities with a ring of walls is much like 
the demand that we should choose for our country 
one that is easily exposed to invasion and should 
raze all the high ground that protects it ; or again 
that we should leave our private houses without walls 
for fear the inhabitants should turn cowards, if they 


! Probably Aristotle has in mind the teaching of Plato in the 
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were protected by them. And this too is a fact which 
we ought to keep in view, that people who live within 
a ring of walls have the chance of using their cities 
in two ways, ie. both as having and as not having 
walls, which is not the case with those who do not 
possess any walls. If this is so, it follows that not 
only must we enclose our city in walls but must take 
care that they are at once appropriate to it as an em- 
bellishment and as a defence in case of need against 
military attacks, especially of the kind lately invented. 
For as the aggressors are much at pains to devise 
means of aggrandizing their empire, so apart from 
the means of defence already discovered there are 
others which a defending Power ought to seek ac- 
cording to scientific principles, as to be well-armed 
is a security against even so much as an attempt 
at aggression. 

As the civic population is to be distributed into cuar. x1. 
a number of messes for the common meals, and the 2vilar 
walls are to be divided at suitable points by guard- ™ "°“"” 
houses and towers, it is evident that ‘the nature 
of the case suggests the advantage of arranging some 
of the common meals in these guard-houses. And, 
as these may well be ordered in the way described, 
so it is suitable that the buildings appropriated to 
the worship of the. Gods and to ’the common meals 
of the supreme magisterial boards should be placed 
in a convenient locality and all together with the 
exception of those temples for which a separate posi- 
tion is required by the law or by some oracle of the 
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Delphian God. Such a locality as we desire would 
be one which had a level surface ‘suited to the site 
of the religious ceremonial and stronger natural 
defences than the adjoining parts of the city. It is 
convenient too that at its foot should be established 
a market corresponding to the one usual in Thessaly 
and there known as the free market, i.e. one which is 
not to be soiled by any marketable wares or ap- 
proached by any mechanic, husbandman or other 
such person except at the express invitation of the 
officers of State. The locality will be made more 
attractive, if the gymnastic schools of the elder 
citizens are situated there. J say, of the elder, 
because it is convenient that in the gymnastic insti- 
tutions as well as in others there should be a division 
of the citizens according to age and that, while cer- 
tain special officers of State live always among the 
younger, the elder should live among the general . 
body of the officers. For there is nothing which so 
much inspires the sense of genuine modesty and the 
awe which is proper to free men as living always 
under the eye of authority. It is desirable that the 
market of commerce should be distinct from the free 
market and should be situated at a distance from it 
in a locality to which all wares whether coming from 
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the sea or the land are easily capable of conveyance. 
And further the population of the State being divided _ p. 187. 
‘into three classes viz. the priesthood, the executive 
and the army, it is suitable that buildings in which 
the priests as well as the supreme officers of State 
have their common meals should be situated near 
the site of the sacred edifices, while all such official 
boards on the other hand as have the superintend- 
ence of commercial transactions, the registration of 
suits, the issuing of writs and other administrative 
matters of the same kind as well as of the so-called 
police of the market or town’ should have their 
establishment near a market and some general place 
of meeting, such as the quarter in which the market 
of necessaries lies. For this market is ex hypothesi 
reserved for the necessary business of life, whereas. 
the upper market is a place in which to spend one’s 
leisure. 
The same principle of *distribution which we have and of the 
country. 
described should prevail in the arrangements of the 
country. For it is equally true in this case that the 
officials who are sometimes known as commissioners 
of woods and forests and sometimes as overseers of 
the land, if they are to carry on their supervision, 
require guard-houses and buildings for their common 
meals ; and there must be sanctuaries also distributed 
about the country, some for the worship of the Gods 
and others of heroes. 
It would be unprofitable however to waste time 
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over a minute and detailed discussion of such matters. 
The difficulty in regard to them lies not so much in 
the theory, which is a mere matter of wishing, as in 
the realization of it, which is dependent upon good 
fortune. Further consideration of them therefore 
Cnar.xill, may be dispensed with for the present. But coming 
The nature to the actual polity, we have to consider the nature 
tor ofthe and ‘character of the citizens composing a State 
which is to be happy and to enjoy a noble polity. 
Loge There are two things in which success consists 
success. universally, viz. firstly the right determination of 
the goal or end of our actions and secondly the 
discovery of such actions as are conducive to that 
end. For there may be either discrepancy or har- 
mony in these respects. Thus, to dlustrate the dis- 
crepancy, it sometimes happens that the goal is 
properly determined but in action we fail to attain 
it, and sometimes again that all the means to the end | 
are within our grasp but the end we set before our- 
selves is a wrong one. And there are occasions also 
when we wholly mistake both end and means, ’as 
when physicians occasionally fail alike to form a 
correct judgment of the condition of the body in a 
state of health and to compass the means of effecting 
the object they have proposed to themselves. But 
the right thing in any art or science is to master both 
the end and the actions which are means to it. 

Now it is evident that all men desire to live well 
and to be happy. But while some have it in their 
power to attain these objects, there are others who. 
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from some fault of ‘Nature or Fortune have it not, as 
a certain amount of external advantages is necessary 
to a noble life, although a larger amount in the case 
of the inferior natures than among those of a higher 
temper and tone. Others again there are who, al- 
though they have the power of attaining happiness, 
from the first do not seek it in aright way. But as 
our object is to discover the best polity, or in other 
words the polity under which the State would be 
best organized, and as the best organized State is the 
one which offers the greatest possibility of happiness, 
it is evidently our duty to apprehend the nature of The nature 
happiness. *It is stated and determined by us in the Bere 
Kthics, if that work is of any value, that happiness 
consists in a complete activity and practice of virtue, 
and this not conditionally but in an absolute sense. 
“When I say “conditionally,” I refer to such actions 
as are indispensable in the existing state of society, 
whereas by what is virtuous in an absolute sense 
I mean what is moral per se. To take e.g. the case 
of just actions, just acts of revenge or punishment, 
although proceeding from a virtuous disposition, are 
at the best but indispensable, and it is only as 
being indispensable that they possess a moral 
character—for it would be a better state of things, 
if nothing of the kind were necessary either to the 
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individual or the State—whereas such actions as lead 
to honours and emoluments are highly moral in an 
absolute sense. For the former consist simply in 
the removal of a certain evil, but the latter on the 
contrary in the establishment and production of 
good. No doubt the virtuous man will make a moral 
use of poverty, disease and all the other evil chances 
of life; still it is not in these but in their opposites 
that true happiness resides. For it is one of the 
results -arrived at *in our treatise upon Ethics that 
the character of the virtuous man is such that things 
which are good in an absolute sense are owing to his 
virtue good also relatively to him. But it is evident 
that it is the use he makes of these rather than of 
things which absolutely and in themselves are evil 
which is moral and virtuous in an absolute sense. 
And it is just this good use which the virtuous man 
makes of things absolutely good, i.e. of external Goods, . 
which accounts for the popular conception of external 
Goods as causes of happiness, when it would be equally 
just to attribute a brilliant and powerful execution 
upon the lyre to the instrument itself rather than to 
the skill of the performer. It follows from what has 
been said that of the conditions necessary to the ideal 
State some must be found ready to hand, whereas 
others must be provided by the legislator. Ac- 
cordingly in all matters in which Fortune is supreme 
—we assume for the moment the supremacy of 
Fortune—we can but pray that the composition of 
the State may be an ideal one. The virtuous charac- 
ter of the State on the other hand is an affair not 
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of Fortune but of knowledge and moral purpose. 
Further, a State is virtuous only when all the citizens 
who enjoy political rights are virtuous, and political 
rights are universal among the citizens of our State. 
The point to be considered therefore is the means 
by which a man becomes virtuous. For even if we 
admit the possibility of the citizens being virtuous 
collectively without each individual being so, still 
it is better that the individuals should be virtuous, 
as the virtue of all is a consequence of the virtue 
of each. But there are three means by which a per- 
son becomes good and virtuous viz. nature, habit and 
reason. He must in the first place possess a certain 
nature e.g. the nature of a human being rather than 
of some other animal, and ‘similarly certain natural 
qualities of body and soul. *There are some points 
however in which natural disposition is of no value, 
as they are altered by habituation, for there are 
certain qualities which are naturally ambiguous 
"but directed by habit to a lower or a higher end. 
*And hence the need that nature and habit should 
be harmonious. Now while all animals except Man 
live principally according to the impulses of their 
nature and only in some cases and toa slight extent by 
habit, Man as being the only rational animal lives also 
by reason. For it often happens that our reason leads 
us to act contrary to our training and nature, if we 
are convinced of the advantage of a different course. 
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*The right natural disposition for citizens who are 
to be tractable in the legislator’s hands has been 
already determined: the rest is the work of educa- 
tion, as our learning consists partly in habituation 
and partly in direct instruction. 

As every political association is composed of rulers 
and subjects, the question we ’now have to consider 
is whether the rulers and subjects are to be different 
at different times or the same for life; for it is evident 
that their education will necessarily vary according as 
the distinction is permanent or temporary. 

If then there should be a class of persons as far 
superior to all others as are the Gods and heroes in 
our conception to human beings, having a vast pre- 
eminence first of all in bodily stature and then secondly 
in the qualities of the soul, so that the superiority of 
the rulers to the subjects was indisputable and self- 
evident, in that case it would doubtless be desirable ~ 
that the same persons should be respectively rulers 
and subjects once and always. But as this is a state of 
things hard to realize and it is not the case, as Scylax 
describes among the Indians, that the kings display 
this eminent superiority to their subjects, it is evident 
that there are many reasons why all the citizens must 
alike participate in an alternation of rule and sub- 
jection. For among persons who are similar equality 
consists in identity of power, and a polity which is 
framed in defiance of justice can hardly be of a per- 
manent character. Jts peril is the greater inasmuch 
as on the side of the subject citizens, who have been 
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excluded from power, are all the wnenfranchised 
inhabitants of the land ready for revolt, and it is an 
impossibility that the members of the governing class 
should be so numerous as to be stronger than the 
two together. On the other hand that the rulers 
should be superior to the subjects is indisputable. 
The means of arriving at this result and of giving all 
the citizens a share in rule and subjection are matters 
for the consideration of the legislator. Or rather the 
point is one which has been already discussed. Na- 
ture has herself supplied the ‘distinction we need, in 
that those who are in actual race the same she has 
made some junior and others senior, and to the 
former a position of subjection and to the latter one 
of rule is appropriate. Nobody feels indignant or 
fancies himself superior to his place, if the ground of 
his subjection is simply his youth, especially when he 
is sure to enjoy this privilege of rule in his turn, as 
soon as he has reached the proper age. Our con- 
clusion then is that the rulers and subjects are in one 
sense the same and in another different. And from 
this it follows that their education too must be in one 
sense the same and in another different. The point 
of identity and of difference is the fact that nobody, 
as it is said, can be a good ruler without having first 
been a subject. Rule, however, according to the 
remark we made at the outset of our treatise, may be 
for the benefit either of the ruler or of the subject. 
The former kind we call the rule of a slavemaster 
over his slaves, the latter the rule which is exercised 
over free persons. But in the case of a certain class 
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of commands the distinction between obedience which 
is free and obedience which is servile lies not so much 
in the actual tasks enjoined as in their object. Ac- 
cordingly there are many tasks regarded as menial 
which it is honourable even to free persons to per- 
form in their youth, as the honour or dishonour of 
such actions depends not so much upon the actions in 
themselves as upon the end or object for which they 
are performed. And as the virtue of a citizen, while 
he actually holds a position of rule, is according to 
our definition identical with the virtue of the best 
man, and the same person is to become a subject first 
and a ruler afterwards, the endeavour of the legislator 
should be to make men good, to study what are the 
occupations which produce goodness and what is the 
end and object of the best life. 

The human soul is divided into two parts, one of 
which contains reason in itself, and the other, although . 
not containing in itself reason, is at the same time 
capable of obeying it. Also it is to these parts that 
the virtues belong which entitle a man to be called 
good. Nor can it be doubtful to anyone who adopts 
our division of the soul in which of the two the end 
of human existence is to be regarded as properly re- 
siding. For it is a constant rule equally conspicuous 
in the realms of Art and Nature that the lower is for 
the sake of the higher, and in the case of the soul the 
rational part is the higher. The reason according to 
our usual method of division is divided into two parts, 
viz. practical reason and speculative reason. It follows 
evidently that the rational part of the soul must be 
similarly divided. We shall recognize a corresponding 
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division in the actions of its parts ; those of the part 
which is naturally the higher deserve the preference 
at the hands of anyone who is capable of all the 
actions of the soul or of these two kinds of action ; 
for in the case of any individual the highest of which 
he is capable is most deserving of his preference. 
Again, all life is divided into business and leisure, war 
and peace ; and within the sphere of action there are 
some things which are at best indispensable or salu- 
tary and others which are moral per se. And here 
too the same rule of preference must prevail as in 
regard to the parts of the soul and their actions ; the 
end or object of war should always be peace, of 
business leisure, of things indispensable and salutary 
things moral per se. It is right then that a States- The objects 
man should in his legislation pay regard to all these tion. 
points whether in respect of the parts of the soul or 
of their actions, but especially to the higher points or 
the ends. The same is true of the various kinds of 
life and the different objects of action. It is right 
that the citizens should possess a capacity for business 
or war but still more for the enjoyment of peace and 
leisure ; right that they should be capable of such 
actions as are indispensable and salutary but: still 
more of such as are moral per se. It is with 
a view to these objects then that they should be 
educated while they are still children and at all 
other ages until they pass beyond the need of 
education. 

But if we look at those of Greeks who are sup- 
posed to enjoy the best polities at the present time 
and at the legislators who have established these 
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polities, it is clear that they had not *the highest end 
in view in framing their political systems nor the sum 
of all the virtues in their laws and education ; on the 
contrary they took a lower line and turned aside in 
search of such as are supposed to be profitable and 
to afford a better chance of self-aggrandisement. 
And following their example some later writers have 
expressed the same sentiments, eulogizing the Lace- 
daemonian polity and admiring the object of their 
lawgiver in that all his legislative measures were ex- 
clusively directed to conquest and war. This is a 
view which not only can be easily refuted on logical 
grounds but has been ’utterly refuted by history. 
The truth is that, as most men *covet a wide extent of 
despotic authority as being the means toa rich abund- 
ance of external blessings, so *Thimbron and all other 
writers upon the Lacedaemonian polity make no 
secret of the admiration they feel for the legislator, . 
because the Lacedaemonians being disciplined to face 
dangers were enabled to rule an extensive empire. 
Yet on this hypothesis it is evident that, as the Lace- 
daemonians have now lost their empire, they are no 
longer happy, and their lawgiver must no longer be 
called a good one. And besides this there is some- 
thing ridiculous in the idea that, while remaining 
true to his laws and absolutely unimpeded in the 
exercise of them, nevertheless they have failed to 
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preserve a noble life. As a fact however those who 
Jorm thas sort of estimate are wrong in their concep- | 
tion of the rule upon which the legislator should set 
a conspicuous value. For they prefer despotic rule, 
whereas such rule as is exercised over free persons is 
nobler and implies a higher degree of virtue. And 
further it is no reason for.esteeming the State happy 
or eulogizing the legislator *that he disciplined the 
citizens to endurance in order that they might enjoy 
external dominion ; for such a principle as this is 
full of mischief. For it is evident that on the same 
principle any citizen who has the power should 
try to succeed in making himself ruler of his own 
State ; yet this is a charge which the Lacedaemonians 
bring against their king Pausanias notwithstanding 
the high honours he enjoyed. No such ‘law or 
theory is statesmanlike, expedient or true. For the 
same principles of morality are best both for indi- 
viduals and States, “and it is these which the legislator 
should implant in the souls of men. The object of war. 
military training should be not to enslave persons 
who do not deserve slavery, but firstly to secure our- 
selves against becoming the slaves of others, secondly 
to seek imperial power not with a view to a universal 
despotic authority, but for the benefit of the subjects 
whom we rule, and thirdly to exercise despotic power 
over those who are deserving to be slaves. That the 
legislator should rather make it his object so to order 
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his legislation upon military and other matters as to 
promote leisure and peace is a theory borne out by 
the facts of History. For such States as aspure to 
military success, although they are saved in time of 
war, generally collapse as soon as they have obtained 
imperial power. ‘They lose their temper like steel 
in time of peace. For this however the legislator 
is to blame in that he did not educate them in the 
capacity for enjoying leisure. 

As it appears that the end is the same for men 
both collectively as members of a State and indi- 
vidually, and the definition of the best man and the 
best polity is necessarily the same, it is evident that 
the virtues which are suited to leisure must be found 
in the best State. For war, as we have remarked 
several times, has its end in peace, and business its 
end in leisure. But the virtues which are useful to 
leisure and to rational enjoyment are not only such - 
as find their sphere of action in leisure but such also 
as find it in business ; for 2 ¢s the latter which pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, and the possibility of 
leisure presupposes the possession of various neces- 
saries. *Hence valour and endurance are virtues 
suitable to our citizens, as it is proverbial that “slaves 
know no leisure,” and a people incapable of facing 
dangers valorously are the slaves of every assailant. 
And if valour and endurance are thus necessary to 
business, intellectual culture is necessary to leisure, 
and temperance and justice at both times but more 
especially in time of peace or leisure; for war necessi- 
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tates the practice of justice and temperance, whereas 
the enjoyment of the gifts of fortune and a life of 
peace and leisure have a tendency to produce an 
insolent disposition. We conclude then that a high 
degree of justice and temperance is necessary to 
persons who are reputed to be most prosperous and 
who enjoy all the Goods for which men are accounted 
happy, e.g. to those, if such there be, who dwell, as 
poets say, in the islands of the Blessed; for they 
above all will need culture, temperance and justice 
in proportion as their life is one of leisure amidst a 
rich abundance of such Goods. 

It is evident then that our State, if it is to be 
happy and virtuous, must participate in these virtues. 
For if it is disgraceful to be incapable of making 
a right use of our Goods at any time, still more dis- 
graceful is it to be incapable of so doing in seasons of 
leisure, to display a good character in time of busi- 
ness or war and a slavish character in time of peace 
and leisure. And from this it follows that we ought 
not to practice virtue after the manner of the Lace- 
daemonians, who differ from the rest of the world not 
in refusing to recognize the same things as the high- 
est Goods but in imagining that they are best attained 
by one particular virtue only ‘and also that these 
Goods and the enjoyment of them are higher than 
the enjoyment of the virtues. 

"It is evident from these considerations that it is 
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our duty to cultivate the virtue which has tts sphere 
in leiswre and to do so for its own sake. It is the 
means and manner of attaining this virtue which now 
remain to be considered. 

We have already decided that nature, habit and 
reason are all indispensable to this end. The jirst 
point, viz. the proper natural character of the citizens, 
has been already determined ; and it only remains to 
consider whether their education is to begin with the 
reason or the habits. For it is necessary that there 
should be the most perfect harmony between reasonand 
habits, as it is equally possible that the reason should 
have quite missed the best principle of life and that the 
citizens should have been led astray by force of habit. 

One thing at least is perfectly evident at the 
outset here as elsewhere, viz. that the process of 
production starts from a beginning and that the 
end to which a certain beginning leads is itself the 
‘beginning of another end. Now reason or in- 
tellect is the end or complete development of our 
nature ; consequently it is in reference to them that 
we should order our process of production or in 
other words the training of the habits. Further as 
soul and body are two, so also in the soul itself we 
find two parts, viz. the irrational and the rational, with 
two distinct habits, the one appetite and the other 
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intellect. Also as the body in process of production 
is prior to the soul, so is the irrational part of the 
soul prior to the rational—a fact not difficult to per- 
ceive, as spirit, will and desire also exist in children 
from the moment of their birth, while ratiocination 
or intellect is in the course of Nature not developed 
in them until they grow older. And hence in the 
first place the care of the body must precede that 
of the soul, that of the appetite must be second, but 
always that of the appetite for the sake of the intellect 
and that of the body for the sake of the soul. 

Seeing then that it is from the first the legislator’s Cmar. XVI. 
business to provide for the best possible physical sclouie 
condition of the persons he has to educate, he must Uemettt 
at the outset devote his attention to the question 
of marriage. He must consider the right times for Marriage, 
persons to contract the matrimonial alliance and the 
proper sort of persons to contract it. And in legis- 
lating about this association, viz. marriage, he should 
have in view not only the persons themselves who are 
to marry but their time of life, so that they may 
arrive simultaneously at corresponding periods in 
respect of age, and there may not be a discrepancy 
between their powers, whether it is that the husband 
is still able to beget children and the wife is not or 
vice versa, as this is a state of things which is a 
source of mutual bickerings and dissensions. Secondly 
the legislator ought to have regard to the time at 
which the children will be grown up and will be 
ready to take their parents’ places. They should 
not be too much younger than their parents nor too 
nearly of the same age. In the former case the 
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seniors lose the benefit of such services as their chil- 
dren might render them in old age, and the children 
of the support they might derive from their parents 
in youth ; and the latter is one full of difficulty, as 
the children feeling themselves to be nearly of an 
age with their parents entertain less reverence to- 
wards them, and the proximity of years is a cause 
of dispute in domestic matters. Another point de- 
serving the legislator’s attention is the one with which 
our present digression began, viz. that the bodily 
condition of the children shall be such as he desires. 
Practically all these results may be secured by a 
single precaution. As it is a general rule that seventy 
among men and fifty among women is the extreme 
limit of age at which they are capable of begetting 
children, the beginning of marriage should be fixed 
at such a time that the parents may reach these ages 
simultaneously. Marriage at a youthful age has a . 
prejudicial influence upon the procreation of children. 
It is a law of the whole animal world that the off- 
spring of youthful parents are imperfectly developed, 
are apt to procreate females and are small in body, 
and we must conclude the same to be the case among 
human beings. We infer it from the fact that in all 
States, in which the practice of youthful marriage is 
in vogue, the citizens are imperfectly developed and 
small in stature. Another objection to such marriages 
is that young women are greater sufferers in their 
travail and die oftener ; in fact it is sometimes said 
that this was the explanation of the ‘oracular response 


1 The oracle was py réuve véay Gdoka, according to a gloss upon 
the present passage. 
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which was given to the Troezenians, referring not to 
the ingathering of the fruits of the earth but to the 
great mortality among their women in consequence of 
the practice of marriage at an early age. Again, it 
is expedient in the interest of continence that the 
women should not be given in marriage until they 
are older, as experience shews there is a greater 
danger of unchastity, if they are young at the time 
of cchabitation. Further it seems that the bodies 
of males are apt to be stunted in their growth, if they 
marry before the body has finished growing ; for the 
body too has its fixed limit of time after which it 
ceases to grow. It is convenient then to marry the 
women at about the age of eighteen and the men 
at about thirty-seven’; they will thus be at the height 
of their physical vigour at the time of marriage and 
will come simultaneously and at the right season 
to the period of life when they cease to beget chil- 
dren, Finally as regards the time when the children 
will succeed to their parents’ places, the children, if 
they are born as we may expect immediately after 
the marriage, will be entering upon their prime at 
the time when the parents are already well stricken 
in years and are drawing near to the age of seventy. 
So much as to the age for entering upon the matri- 

monial state. In regard to the seasons of the year it 
is well to follow the wise system generally retained 
at the present time, by which it is fixed that this 
union should take place in winter. *The parents them- 
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selves too in view of the procreation of children should 
pay attention to the rules of physicians and natural 
philosophers, the former of whom are competent au- 
thorities upon the occasions suitable to their physical 
condition and the latter upon the various kinds of 
winds, northerly winds being in their judgment pre- 
ferable to southerly. 

What is the physical condition of the parents 
which will be most beneficial to the children they 
beget is a question we shall have to discuss more par- 
ticularly when we come to treat of the supervision of 
children. For the present a mere sketch of the sub- 
ject must suffice. For a vigorous habit of body in 
one who is to lead a political life, for health and for 
the procreation of healthy children, what is wanted 
is not the bodily condition of an athlete nor on 
the other hand a valetudinarian and invalid con- 


dition, but one that lies between the two. The right 


condition then, although it is one of discipline, is 
disciplined not by violent exercises nor for one pur- 
pose only like an athlete’s, but for all the actions of a 
liberal life. Also this condition should be *the same 
for women as for men. 


Again, the women should take care of nae bodily ‘ 


health during pregnancy, not leading a life of in- 


dolence nor yet adopting a scanty diet. This care of 


their bodies may be easily secured by the legislator, if 
he ordains that they should daily take a certain walk 
to render due service to the Gods whose function it is 
to preside over childbirth. But their mind unlike their 
bodies should at such a time be comparatively indo- 
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lent and free from anaxiety, as we see that the 
children are affected by the state of the mother during 
pregnancy just as plants by the condition of the soil. 

As to the question of exposing or rearing the the ex- 
children *born, there should be a law against rearing bene Be 
any cripple. *On the other hand the exposure of 
children simply on the ground of their number is 
prevented by the established customs of the State, as 
there is to be a limit set to the number of children 
the citizens may beget. If however a larger number 
are born to some parents in marriage, abortion should 
be procured before they acquire sensation or life ; for 
the morality or immorality of such action depends 
upon whether the child has or has not yet obtained 
sensation and life. 

Further as we have determined the time of life at 
which a man and a woman “are to enter respectively 
upon matrimony, it is right to settle also the limit of 
time during which they are to beget children for the 
service of the State. For the children of parents who 
are above, as also of those who are below the proper 
age are imperfectly developed in body and mind, 
while those of aged parents are feeble. Hence the 
limit must depend upon the intellectual prime of the 
parents, and this is generally, as it has been stated 
‘by certain poets who divide human life into periods 
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of seven years, about the age of fifty. If this is true, 
it follows that as soon as a person is four or five years 
above this age he should be discharged from the duty 
of begetting children who are to see the light of day, 
and such persons should in future enjoy such sexual 
intercourse only as is good for health or some other 
similar object. 

And lastly as to the connexion of a man with a 
woman who is not his wife or of a woman with a man 
who is not her husband, while such intercourse 
in whatever form or under whatever circumstances 
must be considered absolutely discreditable to one 


who bears the title of husband or wife, so especially 


any one who is detected in such action during the 
time reserved for the procreation of children should 
be punished with such civil degradation as is suitable 
to the magnitude of his crime. 

The children being now supposed to be born, the 
character of their diet, "we must consider, has an im- 
portant influence on their physical powers. Whether 
we examine the case of the other animals or of nations 
which set themselves to encourage such a condition 
of body as is useful in war, it is evident that a diet 
containing plenty of milk is best suited to the bodily 
health of children; it should consist of as little wine 
as possible for fear of the diseases which a wine-diet. 
produces. Also it is expedient that *children at this 
early age should indulge in all such movements as 
are possible to them. As a means of preventing their 
limbs which are so supple from getting twisted, it is 
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the practice among some nations even at the present 
day to employ certain mechanical instruments which 
keep the bodies of young children straight. It is well 
too from a very early age to inure the children to 
cold ; such a practice is highly useful not only as a 
source of health but also as a preparation for military 
duties. It is accordingly the custom among many 
non-Greek peoples either to plunge their newborn 
babes into a cold river or, as the Celts do, to cover 
them with scanty clothing. For wherever it is pos- 
sible to habituate children to anything, it is best to 
begin the process of habituation ‘early in life and 
continue it gradually ; and the bodily condition of 
children from its warmth is naturally adapted to such 
a training in the endurance of cold. Nor is it right 
te prohibit, “as do some persons in their Laws, the 
spasmodic stretchings and screamings of the children; 
they are helpful to growth, as being virtually a sort 
of gymnastic exercises for their bodies. For just as 
labourers get strength by holding their breath, so do 
infants by these spasmodic cries. 

Such then or similar to these are the precautions 
to be taken in the first months of a child’s life. In ( From 
the subsequent period up to the age of five, when as theass of 


five. 


yet it is not well to make them apply themselves to 
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study of any kind or compulsory bodily exercises for 
fear of injuring their growth, they should be allowed 
just so much movement as not to fall into a sluggish 
habit of body, and this should be secured among 
various forms of action by the amusement they take. 
But their amusements themselves should not be of 
an illiberal sort nor yet too laborious or effeminate. 
Further it should be the duty of the officers who are 
called overseers of the youth to determine the cha- 
racter of the tales and legends which the children at 
this tender age are to hear. For all this early educa- 
tion should be preparatory to their subsequent pur- 
suits, and accordingly their amusements should for 
the most part be imitations of their serious occu- 
pations in the future. The overseers of the youth 
too, while superintending their general manner of 
life, should take especial precautions against their 
associating more than is necessary with slaves ; and 
there is a certain danger of their so doing, as children 
at this age and up to the age of seven are necessarily 
brought up at home. 

_ There is then, as we see, a strong probability that 
they may ‘derive a taint of ungentlemanliness even 
at this tender age from the objects which meet their 
ears and eyes. And hence, as light talking about 
foul things is closely followed by doing them, it is 
the duty of the legislator to banish foul language ’as 
much as any other foulness from his State, *from 
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among the young especially, who should not be 
allowed either to say or hear anything of the kind, 
‘while anyone who is convicted of using such language 
or doing any such action as is prohibited should be 
punished with ’reprimands and stripes, if he is a 
free man but not yet of an age to take his seat at 
the public tables, and, if older, should be visited with 
civil degradation involving the loss of a free man’s 
rights because he has conducted himself in a manner 
worthy of a slave. And as we banish all foul language 
from our State, so undoubtedly should we also banish 
from the observation of the citizens all indecent pic- 
tures or tales. It should be the business then of the 
officers of State to see that there is no image or 
picture representing indecent scenes, except in the 
temples of those Gods to whose worship scurrilous 
jesting is by law declared to be appropriate; *and 
besides it is only ‘persons of a suitable age who are 
permitted by law to render honour to these Gods on 
their own behalf and on behalf of their children’. 
Nor again should the younger generation be ‘allowed 
to be present at the performance of satirical plays or 
comedies until they have attained the age at which 
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they will be admitted to a seat at the common tables 
and to a share in convivial meetings and will in all 
cases be secured by their education against the injury 
resulting from such performances. 
We have alluded to these matters now only in 

passing. It will be proper hereafter to dwell upon 
them more at length and set them at rest by a 
thorough examination of the question whether in the 
first place the young citizens are or are not to be 
admitted to such performances, and secondly, if so, 
on what conditions they are to be admitted. For the 
present however, as I say, we have alluded to it only 
so far as is necessary to our purpose. For it was 
perhaps a wise judgment of the famous tragic actor 
Theodorus, when he never allowed any actor however 
insignificant to come upon the stage before himself 
on the ground that the audience surrender them-— 
selves to anyone or anything that they hear first. 
The same is the case in all our dealings with men 
and things; the first favourable impressions are. 
always the strongest. Hence we should keep our 
youth from all acquaintance with evil, especially such 
as involves vice or ‘coarseness. 

(3) From After the age of five the two following years up 

toseven’ to seven they should spend in observation of the 
lessons which they will be required in the future to 
learn themselves. 

Thedivision | There are two periods into which their education . 

te" in the proper sense of the word should be divided : 
the one from the age of seven to puberty, the other 
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from puberty to twenty-one. For the division of 
human life into periods of seven years is upon the 
whole not a bad one; but it is best to follow strictly 
the division of Nature herself, as it is the purpose of 
all art and culture to supply the deficiencies o 
Nature. 


Education. 


Cnap. I. 
Education 
an affair of 
the State. 


BOOKS. 


‘WE have to consider then in the first place 
whether it is desirable to establish a definite system 
in the education of children, secondly whether it is 
expedient that the superintendence of them should 
be the concern of the State or, as is now the case in 
most States, of private individuals, and thirdly, 2f 
there is to be a system, *what should be its character. 
That the education of the young is a matter which 
has a paramount claim upon the attention of the. 
legislator will not be disputed. The neglect of it in 
existing States is prejudicial to their polities. For 
the *educational system must always be relative to 
the particular polity, as it is the character proper 
to each polity which is its habitual preservative, as 
it is in fact the original cause of its creation, e.g. 
a democratic character of a Democracy, an oligar- 


1 The last sentence of Book rv. in Bekker’s text is so closely 
connected with the subject of Book vy. and forms so natural an 
introduction to the chapters on education, that I have had no 
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chical of an Oligarchy and so on, and, the higher 
this character of the citizens, the higher is the polity 
it produces. And further there is no faculty or art 
in which a certain process of education or habituation 
is not essential as preparatory to its exercise; and 
it follows as an evident consequence that the same is 
true of the practices of virtue. 

Again, as the end proposed to the State as a 
whole is one, it is clear that the education of all the 
citizens must be one and the same and the super- 
intendence of it a public affair rather than in private 
hands, as it now is, when each individual superintends 
his own children privately and with such private 
instruction as he thinks good. The training in 
public business should itself be public. And further 
it is not right to suppose that any citizen is his own 
master but rather that all belong to the State ; for 
each individual is a member of the State, and the 
superintendence of any part is naturally relative to 
that of the whole. This is one point in which the 
Lacedaemonians deserve praise ; they devote a great 
deal of attention to the educational needs of their 
children, and their attention takes the form of action 
on the part of the State. 

The propriety of legislating upon education and cxaap. 0. 
of treating it ‘as an affair of the State is now evident. secur 
But we must not leave out of sight the nature of the °°" 
education and the proper manner of imparting it. For 
at present there is a ?practical dissension upon this 
point ; people do not agree upon the subjects which 
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The sub- the young should learn, whether they take virtue am 
Yfteation. the abstract or the best life as the end to be sought, 
and it is uncertain whether education should pro- 

perly be directed rather to the cultivation of the 
intellect or the moral discipline of the soul. The 
question is complicated too, if we look to the actual 
education of our own day ; ‘nobody knows whether the 

young should be trained in such studies as are 

merely useful as means of livelihood or in such as 

tend to the promotion of virtue or in the higher 
studies, all of which have received a certain number 

of sutfrages. Nor again, if virtue be accepted as the 

end, is there any agreement as to the means of at- 

taining it ; for at the very outset there is a difference 

of opinion respecting the nature of the virtue that is 

held in honour and consequently, as might be ex- 

pected, a disagreement as to the method of training 

young people in it. 

That such useful studies as are absolutely in- 
dispensable ought to be taught is plain enough; not — 

all useful studies however, for in face of the dis- 
tinction which exists between liberal and_ illiberal 
occupations it is evident that our youth should not 

be allowed to engage in any but such as being prac- 

tically useful will at the same time not reduce one 

who engages in them to the level of a mere me- 
Mechanical chanic. It may be observed that any occupation or 
’ ~ art or study deserves to be regarded as mechanical, 

if it renders the body or soul or intellect of free 
persons unfit for the exercise and practice of virtue. 
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Accordingly we describe as mechanical not only those 
arts which degrade the condition of the body but also 
all mercenary employments, as depriving the intellect 
of all leisure or dignity. And even if we confine 
ourselves to the liberal sciences, there are some in 
which, although the study of them up to a certain 
point involves no departure from liberal culture, 
yet ‘an excessive assiduity and endeavour after per- 
fect mastery are subject to the drawbacks just men- 
tioned. It is the object of any action or study which 
is all-important. There may be nothing illiberal in 
them if undertaken for one’s own sake or the sake of 
one's friends or the attainment of virtue; whereas 
the very same action, if done to satisfy others, would 
in many cases bear a menial or slavish aspect. 

The studies established at the present day are, 
as has been already remarked, of an ambiguous 
character. We may say that there are four usual cusp. 11. 
subjects of education, viz. Reading and Writing, Gym- The usual 
nastic, Music, and fourthly, although this is not uni- &tior- 
versally admitted, the Art of Design. Reading and 
Writing, and the Art of Design are taught for their 
serviceableness in the purposes of life and their 
various utility, Gymnastic as tending to the pro- 
motion of valour; but the purpose of Music is in- 
volved in great uncertainty. Although it is generally 
studied at the present day solely for the pleasure it 
affords, yet in the first instance it was made a branch 
of education because the endeavour of Nature her- 
self, as we have frequently remarked, is that men_ pp.205sqq. 
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may be able not only to engage in business rightly but 
also to spend their leisure nobly ; and the guidance 
of Nature deserves to be followed, as Nature, if we 
may repeat what we have already said on the sub- 
ject, is the first principle of all things. For if the 
right conduct of business and the noble employment 
of leisure are both requisite, and at the same time 
leisure is preferable to business ‘and is the end of 
human existence, we are bound to investigate the 
Theem- right manner of employing leisure. It should evi- 
eS dently not be spent in mere amusement; else it 
would follow that amusement is the end and object 
of our life. But if this supposition is impossible, if 
amusements are to be our resource in times of 
business rather than of leisure—as may well be the 
case, since it is persons who exert themselves that 
need such recreation as is the object of all amuse- 
ment, and business necessarily involves exertion and - 
effort—it follows that in introducing amusements 
Zone must carefully observe the seasons proper to 
' their use and consider that they are applied as a sort 
of medicine. For the motion of the soul thereby 
produced is a relaxation and from its pleasurable 
effects a recreation ; whereas the enjoyment of leisure 
is admitted to contain in itself not only pleasure but 
happiness and a life of pure bliss. Such a life is 
the prerogative not of persons engaged in business 
but of those who enjoy leisure. For the man of 
business seeks by his business to attain some end 
and therefore ex hypothesi is not in possession of it 
* Reading doxoXias kai rédos, Cyrnréov. 
> Reading xaipopudakotvra and mpooayovra, 
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already ; whereas happiness, which is universally al- 
lowed to be associated with pleasure and not with 
pain, is itself an end, and is therefore to be found 
only in leisure. But this general agreement extends 
no further. There is no consensus of Opinion as to 
the definition of this pleasure; each individual is 
guided by his own personality and habit of mind, and 
it is the perfect man whose pleasure is perfect and 
derived from the noblest sources. 

It is evident then from our consideration of busi- 
ness and leisure that there are certain things in which 
instruction and education are necessary ‘with a view 
to leisure, and that these branches of education 
and study are ends in themselves, while such as have 
business for their object are pursued only as being 
indispensable and as leading to some ulterior object. 
Accordingly Music was introduced into the educa- The object 
tional system by our forefathers not as indispensable— ° Music. 
it has no such characteristic—nor as practically useful 
in the sense in which Reading and Writing are useful 
for pecuniary transactions, domestic economy, scien- 
tific study and a variety of political actions, or as 
the Art of Design is in the general opinion useful as a 
means of forming a better judgment of works of art, 
nor again as useful like Gymnastic in promoting 
health and vigour. Neither of these two results do 
we find to be produced by Music. It remains there- 
fore that Music is useful for the rational enjoyment of 
leisure ; and this is evidently the purpose to which it 
was in fact applied by our forefathers, as it is ranked 
by them as an element of the rational enjoyment 
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which is considered to be appropriate to free persons. 
Iti is thus that Homer described the bard as one 
1 “Meet to be bidden to the festive board ;” 


and similarly after the mention of certain other classes 
of persons he adds 
2 “Who bid the bard, to gladden all men’s hearts.” 
So too in another place Odysseus says there is no 
enjoyment so good as when men make merry 
3 “ Andi’ the hall the feasters list the bard 
Seated in rank.” 

We see clearly then that there is a certain educa- 
tion which our sons should receive not as being 
practically useful nor as indispensable but as liberal 
and noble. Whether it comprises a single branch or 
several, and, if the latter, what is their character and 
how they should be taught are questions which we 
shall have to discuss hereafter. At present however — 


1 Tt may be suggested on metrical grounds that the BS 
reading of the line is 


GAN’ oidy ye pev eore Kadeiv emt Saita Gadreinv. 


But it does not occur in the existing text of Homer, although 
the same sentiment is found in Odyssey xv1I. 381—6, the passage 
from which the next quotation seems to be taken. 

2 Aristotle cites from memory and not quite accurately, if the 
reference is as is probable to Odyssey xv11. 381—6 and the words 
ol kadéovory do.dov are part of the quotation. The actual lines are 
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we have advanced so far as to see that antiquity 
itself supplies us, in the shape of the established 
studies, with a certain testimony to the importance of 
a right use of our leisure ; for Music makes this point 
clear. And further even among such subjects as are 
practically useful we see there are some, e.g. Reading 
and Writing, in which our children must be educated 
not only for their utility but because they are a 
means to the acquisition of various other kinds of 
learning. Similarly they must be taught the Art of 
Design, not only that they may avoid serious mistakes 
in their private purchases and may not be cheated in 
the purchase and sale of household goods, ‘but rather 
because it renders them scientific observers of phy- 
sical beauty. The universal pursuit of utility on the 
other hand is far from becoming to magnanimous and 
free spirits. 

As it is evident that the education of the habits the orderof 
must precede that of the reason and the education of ““°"°™ 
the body must precede that of the intellect, it clearly 
follows that we must surrender our children én the 
jirst stance to Gymnastic and the Art of the Trainer, 
as the latter imparts a certain character to their phy- 
sical condition and the former to the feats they can 
perform. 

At the present day the States, which enjoy the cua. qv. 
highest repute for care in the education of children, ¥™™stie 
generally produce in them an athletic condition 
whereby they mar their bodily presence and develop- 
ment ; while the Lacedaemonians, although they 
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avoided this mistake, render them brutal by the ex- 
ertions required of them in the belief that this is the 
best means to produce a valorous disposition. Yet, 
as we have several times remarked, valour is neither 
the only ‘virtue nor the virtue principally to be kept _ 
in view in the superintendence of children ; and, even 
if it were, the Lacedaemonians are not successful in 
devising the means to attain it. For neither in the 
animal world generally nor among uncivilized nations - 
do we find valour associated with the most savage 
characters, but rather with such as are gentle, like 
the ?lion’s. There are many uncivilized nations who 
think very little of slaying and eating their fellow- 
creatures, e.g. the Achaeans and Heniochans on the 
shores of the Black Sea and other nations of the 
mainland ¢n those parts, some of whom are as savage as 
these and others more so; yet although their existence _ 
is one of piracy, they are absolutely destitute of valour. 

Nay if we look at the case of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves, it is well known that, although they main- 
tained their superiority to all other peoples so long as 
they alone were assiduous in the cheerful endurance 
of laborious exercises, they are now surpassed by 
others *in the contests both of the wrestling-school 
and of actual war. The fact is that their preeminence 
was due not to their disciplining their youth in this 
severe manner but solely to their giving them a course 
of training, while the other nations with whom they 


1 Reading ovre mpds piav dperny ovre kr. 
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had to contend did not. *But it is right that we 
should base our judgment not upon their achieve- 
ments in the past but at the present day; for at 
present they have competitors in their educational 
system, whereas in past times they had none. We 
may conclude then that it is not the brutal element 7x 
men but the element of nobleness which should hold 
the first place—for the power of encountering noble 
perils must belong not to a wolf or to any other 
brute but only to a brave man—’and that to give up 
our children overmuch to bodily exercises and leave 
them uninstructed in the true essentials, ée. in the 
rudiments of education, is in effect to degrade them 
to the level of mechanics by rendering them useless 
in a statesman’s hands for any purpose except one 
and, as our argument shews, not so useful as other 
people even for this. 

The duty then of employing Gymnastic and the 
method of its employment are admitted. Up to the 
age of puberty gymnastic exercises of a comparatively 


light kind should be applied with a prohibition of 


hard diet and compulsory exercises, so that there may 
be no impediment to the growth. The fact that these 
*may have the effect of injuring growth may be clearly 


1 There is here again some confusion in the order of sen- 
tences, and it is desirable to insert after ux) mpos aoxovvras dake 
the single sentence dei Se ovK ex Trav mporepav epywr...... mporepov 
& ovk eiyov, ll. 23—25, which is evidently out of place in its pre- 
sent context. 

2 Changing the full stop after dvjp dyabds to a colon, so as 
to shew that the sentence is still continued. 
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inferred from the circumstance that in the list of 
Olympian victors it would not be possible to find 
more than two or three who have been successful in 
manhood as well as in boyhood; for the effect of 
their training in youth is that they lose their physical 
vigour in consequence of the enforced gymnastic 
exercises they perform. When our youths have devoted 
three years from the age of puberty to other studies, 
it is then proper that the succeeding period of life 
should be occupied with hard exercises and severities 
of diet. For the intellect and the body should not be 
subject to severe exertion simultaneously, as the two 
kinds of exertion naturally produce_contrary effects, 
that of the body being an impediment to the intellect 
and that of the intellect to the body. 

Coming to the subject of Music, although we have 
already in the course of our treatise entered into a — 
discussion of some of the points in dispute concerning 
it, it is right to resume and continue the discussion 
now, in order that it may serve as a sort of keynote to 
the theory which may be put forward by a systematic 
writer on the subject. It is not easy to define the 
faculty of Music or the object for which it should be 
studied. Should the object of Music be amusement 
and relaxation as it is of sleep or conviviality, which 
are not in themselves virtuous but pleasant and, as 
Euripides says, are at the same time “‘dull care’s 
lullaby”? It is in this view that Music is ranked with 
sleep and convivialtty, all the three are treated alike, 

1 Ga pépipvay mavet is the reading which has the best mss 
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and dancing is included in the same category. ‘Is it 
on the other hand to be considered that Music has a 
certain moral tendency because, as Gymnastic pro- 
duces a certain condition of the body, so it is within 
the power of Music to produce a certain condition of 
the character by training the young in the faculty of 
enjoying themselves in a right manner? Or again 
does Music contribute more or less to rational en- 
joyment and intellectual culture? for this must be 
regarded as a third supposition. 

That mere amusement should not be our object in 
the education of the young is plain enough; for 
learning does not mean amusing ourselves, as it 
necessarily involves a painful effort. Nor again is 
rational enjoyment a proper occupation for children 
or persons of a youthful age, as rational enjoyment 
is the end or perfect state of human emistence, and 
*perfection is not suited to one who is imperfect like 
a child. It may perhaps however be supposed that 
the serious pursuits of children are intended as means 
of amusement for them when they have grown to the 
perfect state of manhood. But on this hypothesis we 
may ask why they should themselves be taught 
Music instead of following the example of the Persian 


1 The construction of the original Greek will be perspicuous, 
if the colon after péOns, 1. 15, and the full stops after ry dpynow év 
routots, l. 19, and xalpewy dpOas, |. 23, are changed to commas, and 
Il. 15—19 radra yap xa adra pév...rhy dpxnow év rovros enclosed 
in brackets as a parenthesis. 

2 It is difficult to express at all withouta periphrasis, and 
even then to express satisfactorily the force of the play upon 
words in the Greek ovevi yap (or, as the better reading is, ovdé yap) 
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and Median kings and enjoying the pleasure it 
affords *by means of the performances of others, 7.e. 
of professional musicians, “without receiving in- 
struction in it themselves. For the execution of 
persons who have adopted Music as their special oc- 
cupation or art will necessarily be superior to theirs 
who have studied it only so far as to acquire an 
ordinary musical education. We may add that, on 
the principle that they are personally to undertake 
the labour of musical performances, they ought also 
to be educated in cookery; which is absurd. The 
same difficulty is involved in the supposition that 
Music is capable of improving the moral character. 
Why—it may be asked—should our young citizens be 
personally taught musical performances instead of 
enjoying themselves in a right manner and acquiring 
a correct musical judgment by listening to the per- 
formances of others, as is the case with the Lacedae- 
monians who are not taught Music and yet are able, 
as they say, to form correct judgments of good or 
bad pieces?) The same remark may be made, if we 
assume that Music is to be used as a means to 
happiness and the rational enjoyment of a liberal 
life. Why should the young be personally taught it 
instead of enjoying it in the performances of others? 
We may consider in this connexion our conception of 
the Gods. Zeus is never represented by the poets as 
himself singing or playing upon the cithern. On the 
contrary we regard professional musicians as on a 
level with mere mechanics and musical execution as 


1 Reading Ov aG\A@y avro rowotvror. 
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~ unworthy of a man, unless in some moment of con- 
viviality or amusement. 

These however are perhaps matters for future in- 
vestigation. The first question which meets us now 
is whether Music is or is not to be made a branch of 
education, and, ¢f it ts, which of the three disputed 
effects it may produce, viz. moral discipline, amuse- 
ment or rational enjoyment. It may reasonably be 
ranked under all three heads and be regarded as 
capable of all these different effects. For the object 
of amusement is relaxation, and relaxation is neces- 
sarily pleasant, being as it were a process of healing 
the pain of labour. Again, it is admitted that there 
should be an element of pleasure as well as of. noble- 
ness in rational enjoyment; for happiness, which is 
attained only in rational enjoyment, consists of both. 
It js a truism however to say that nothing is pleasanter 
than Music whether instrumental or accompanied by 
the voice. 


1 “Song, mortals’ sweetest pleasure ” 
g, Pp 


*says Musaeus himself, and accordingly Music in 
virtue of its power to make glad the heart of man is 
naturally introduced into social gatherings and festi- 
vities. From this fact alone we might infer the pro- 
priety of giving the younger citizens an education in 
Music, as all pleasures of a harmless kind are suit- 
able not only to the end or perfect state of human 
life but also as means of relaxation. And as it is 


1 The words Bporois 7dicrov deiSeww should be printed as a 
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seldom the fortune of men to find themselves in the 
perfect state, whereas they frequently take relaxation 
and indulge in amusements not merely for the profit 
they afford but for the pleasure as well, it will be 
useful to them to find relaxation from time to time 
in the pleasures of Music. The world has come how- 
ever to treat its amusements as the end or perfect 
state. The reason is probably that there is a certain 
pleasure in the end as well as in amusement, although 
it is not a pleasure of a commonplace kind, and that 
in the endeavour after this true pleasure men mis- 
take for it the commonplace one, because there is in 
this last a certain resemblance to that which is the 
end of all human actions. For it is the characteristic 
of the end that it is not desirable for the sake of any 
future object ; and similarly the pleasures of amuse- 
ment have their cause not in the future but in the 
past, ie. in the labour or pain we have undergone: 
This then may reasonably be supposed to be the 
reason why men seek. to obtain happiness by the 
pleasures of amusement. But they take up Music not 
on this account only but also because it is conceived 
to be useful for purposes of recreation. At the same 
time it is a question worthy of consideration whether, 
if we grant this to be an incidental quality of Music, 
it is not in its nature more honourable than merely 
to supply the need of recreation, whether it is not 
the right principle not merely to enjoy the universal 
pleasure it affords, of which all the world is sensible, — 
for the pleasure of Music is a natural one, and hence 
the use of it is attractive to persons of all ages and 
characters—but to consider whether it has also any 
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tendency to form the moral character and influence 
the soul. Nor will there be any room for doubt The moral 
about the matter, if it can be shewn that Music pro- Music. 
duces in us certain conditions of character. But 
this effect of Music is proved by various instances and 
especially by the musical compositions of Olympus ; 
for it is admitted that they make our souls enthu- 
siastic, and enthusiasm is an emotional condition of the 
character of the soul. And further, when we listen to 
imitations, we all acquire a sympathy with the feelings 
imitated, even apart from the actual rhythms and 
melodies. And as Music is in fact a pleasant thing, 
and virtue consists in enjoying right pleasures and 
entertaining right feelings of liking or dislike, it is 
evident that there is nothing in which it is so im- 
portant that men should be instructed and trained 
as in forming right judgments and feeling pleasure 
in honourable characters and noble actions. But it 
is in rhythms and melodies that we have the most 
realistic imitations of anger and mildness as well 
as of courage, temperance and all their opposites 
and of moral qualities generally. This we see from 
actual experience, as it is in listening to such imita- 
tions that we suffer a change within our soul. But to 
acquire the habit of feeling pain or pleasure upon 
the occurrence of resemblances is closely allied to. 
having the same feelings in presence of the real 
originals. For instance, if a person feels pleasure in 
the contemplation of somebody’s picture for no 
reason except the beauty of the form itself, it neces- 
sarily follows that the contemplation of the man 
himself whose picture he contemplates will be plea- 
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sant to him; ‘and this is a sensation enjoyed by all 
alike. The fact is however that there is no imitation 
of moral qualities in the objects of sense generally, 
e.g. in the objects of touch and taste, except indeed 
in the objects of sight and here only in a slight 
degree. For figures possess this imitative power, 
‘although only to a small extent ; and indeed they are 
not actual imitations of moral qualities, but the 
figures and colours which are produced are rather 
symbols of moral qualities, and their influence works 
*through the body upon the emotions. Nevertheless 
as there is a considerable importance attaching to 
the contemplation of pictures, it is proper that the 
young should contemplate not the works of Pauson 
but those of Polygnotus or any other painter or 
sculptor who has an ethical character. Melodies on 
the other hand contain in themselves representations 
of moral qualities. This is a fact beyond dispute, as 
there is an initial distinction between the natures of 
different harmonies, so that we are variously affected 
by the sound of them and do not experience the 
same mood when we listen to all, but in listening to 
some, e.g. the mixed Lydian as it is called, experience 
a mood of comparative melancholy and restraint ; in 
listening to others, e.g. the lax. harmonies, a more 
tender mental mood ; and again an intermediate and 
‘sedate mood in listening especially to a third—for 
such is, as it seems, the effect of the Dorian har- 


It is probable that the clause kai ravres ris rovadrns aicbn- 
cews kowvovovor, ll. 1S—19, should be transposed, as it is in the 
translation, so as to follow ndciay etvat, 1. 15. 
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mony alone—while we are excited to enthusiasm 
by the Phrygian. This is well set forth by writers 
who have treated this branch of education from 
a philosophical point of view; for they appeal to 
the evidence of experience in support of their 
theories. *And the same is true of rhythms: some 
have a more sedate, others again an exciting cha- 
racter, and among these last the means of excite- 
ment are in some cases more vulgar and in others 
more refined. *In fact there seems to be a sort of 
relationship between the soul on the one hand and 
harmonies and rhythms on the other; and hence 
there are many *philosophers who hold either that 
the soul is itself a harmony or else that it contains 
a harmony. 

It is evident then from these considerations that 
Music possesses the power of affecting in a certain 
way the character of the soul; and, if so, it is clear 


l Reading rov avrov Se tporov. 

? The sentence kai ris éouke ovyyévera...ot & exew dppoviay, Il. 
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that we ought to make use of it and educate the 
younger generation in it. For instruction in Music 
is appropriate to the natural disposition of the young, 
as from their tender years they do not willingly put 
up with anything that is not sweetened, and there is 
a natural sweetness in Music. ; 

We have now to discuss the question, which has 
been already raised, whether their instruction should 
or should not take the form of personally singing and 
performing upon musical instruments. Nor can it 
be doubted that personal acquaintance with the 
practice of anything is far the best way of acquiring 
certain qualifications ; for it is in fact difficult, if 
not impossible, to become a good critic without any 
such practical experience. And besides this children 
require some occupation. We cannot but approve as 
a capital invention the so-called rattle of Archytas, 
which is given to children to keep them employed 
and to prevent their breaking furniture, as .young 
people are unable to keep quiet. As this rattle then 
is suitable to babes, so the education they receive 
serves as a rattle or amusement to children of a 
more advanced age. 

Such considerations as have been adduced shew 
clearly the propriety of educating the young in Music 
to the point of actual acquaintance with the practice. 
It is not difficult however to determine what is or is 
not becoming to different periods of life and to meet 
the objection of those who maintain that the practice 
of Music is worthy only of mechanics. In the first 
place, as the acquisition of a right judgment is the sole 
object with which they are to take part in musical 
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performances, it follows that they should perform 
only during their youth and, when they have grown 
older, should be released from all performance and 
yet be enabled by the instruction they have received 
in youth to form a judgment of noble pieces of music 
and enjoy pleasures of a right kind. Nor is it difficult 
to meet the objection sometimes brought against 
Music as reducing its students to the level of mere 
mechanics, if we consider what are the limits to be 
set to actual performances in the case of persons 
whose education is directed to political virtue, what 
kind of melodies and rhythms they should practise, 
and thirdly—for this too is probably a point of some 
- importance—what is the nature of the instruments to 
be used in their instruction. It is here that the 
answer to the objection lies, as it is quite possible 
that some species of Music may produce the ill effects 
above described. 

It is evident then that their musical education 
ought not to prove an impediment to their sub- 
sequent actions or render their body mechanical and 
unfit for the exercise of war and politics, i.e. ‘for 
instruction in them at the present time and for its 
practical application in the future. And the result 
we desire will be attained in their education, if they 
do not spend their time and labour upon perform- The nature 
ances which are suitable only with a view to the Musie. 
contests of professional musicians or upon perform- 
ances of an extraordinary and exceptional kind, 
such as have lately been introduced into these con- 
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tests and from them into the educational curriculum, 
‘and if they carry their musical studies only so far 
as to acquire a capacity for enjoying noble melodies 
and rhythms and not merely that general effect of 
Music which is enjoyed by some of the lower animals, 
as well as by a number of slaves and children, no less 
than by men. 

We see from this too the sort of instruments to 
be used. It is not proper to introduce into education 
the flute or any other instrument which requires pro- 
fessional skill, like a cithern or other instrument of 
the kind, but only such as will make them apt recipi- 
ents either of musical education or of education gene- 
rally. And further the flute is an instrument of a 
strongly exciting rather than of an ethical character 
and should consequently be employed only upon 
occasions when the object of the audience is the 
purging of the emotions rather than the improve- 
ment of the mind. We may add, as an incidental 
objection to the use of the flute in education, that 
flute-playing prevents the use of the voice. It was 
with justice then that our forefathers banished the 
flute from the education of the young and of per- 
sons of free birth, although they had _ originally 
employed it. For ’as the increase of wealth afforded 
them better opportunities of leisure and quickened 
the moral aspirations of their souls, the result was, 
even before the Persian wars and still more after 
them in the full flush of their achievements, that they 

1 Placing a comma, instead of a full stop, after madeiay and 
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essayed every kind of education, drawing no line any- 
where but making experiments in all directions. Thus 
the use of the flute among other things was intro- 
duced into the educational curriculum. For there 
was a master of a chorus at Lacedaemon who himself 
accompanied his chorus upon the flute, and at Athens 
the use of the flute became so popular that the 
majority of free persons may be said to have had 
some knowledge of it, as we see from the tablet set 
up by Thrasippus on the occasion when he acted as 
master of the chorus for Ecphantides. At a later 
date however the flute was rejected upon actual trial, 
when it was possible to form a better opinion of what 
was or was not conducive to the practice of virtue. 
The same was the case with not a few antique instru- 
_ Inents, e.g. *dulcimers, psalteries and others which 
serve merely to tickle the ears of the audience, sept- 
angles, triangles, sackbuts and all such as require 
manual dexterity. The old legend about the flute 
has much truth in it. It is said that Athene dis- 
covered *the flute and afterwards flung it away. It 
is not a bad idea that the goddess did so in con- 
sequence of the disgust she felt at the disfigurement 
of her countenance by fiute-playing ; but at the same 
time the reason is more likely to have been that 

* I do not think it is possible to find English equivalents for 
the names of instruments given in the text. They seem to have 
been all stringed instruments, some of native Greek invention 
like the Bdp®iros, and others, like the cauBvxn, borrowed from 
foreign nations. The names rpiyova and érréyova are evidently 
descriptive of shape. 
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education in flute-playing has no intellectual value, 
as it is to Athene that we ascribe science and art. 

Professional education then, whether in respect of 
the instruments or of the execution, we reject, mean- 
ing by “professional’”’ such as is suitable to public 
contests. For in it the object of the performer is not 
the promotion of his own virtue but the pleasure of 
his audience, and this a vulgar sort of pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly we regard such execution as unworthy of 
free men and as being rather a species of hired labour. 
It is a fact too that the professionals sink to the level 
of mechanics, as the object which they have in view 
in the choice of their end is a debased one. For the 
low character of the audience usually necessitates a 
corresponding variety in the Music; and hence a 
deteriorating effect is produced not only upon the 
character of the musicians, whose study is directed 
solely to the pleasure of the audience, but upon their 
bodies too by the wngraceful movements which they 
make in playing. 

There still remains the question of harmonies and 
rhythms. !We have to consider firstly whether it is 
proper to make use of all the different harmonies and 
rhythms indiscriminately or to draw a distinction 
between them, secondly whether we are to adopt the 
same distinction ?or some other in the case of persons 
who are serious students of Music for educational 
purposes, and thirdly, as Music consists of melody 
and rhythms and we ought not to be ignorant of the 
educational value of either, whether the preference 

1 Omitting kal pos maideiav. 
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should be given to melodious or to rhythmical Music. 
Believing then that the subject is fully and excel- 
lently treated by some musicians and on the philo- 
sophical side by such philosophers as have a practical 
acquaintance with musical education, we will leave 
anyone who chooses to refer to these authorities for a 
detailed discussion of particular points and will at 
present determine them from a legislative point of 
view, contenting ourselves with a mere outline of the 
subject. 

We accept the classification of melodies adopted Classifica- 
by some philosophical writers, who distinguish them solodien 
as ethical, practical and enthusiastic, and hold that 
different harmonies are in their nature appropriate to 
the several different *melodies. Further we maintain 
that Music should not be employed for a single benefit 
only but for several, i.e. as a means of education, as a 
-purgative of the emotions—what we mean when we 
speak of purging the emotions, although here stated 
only in general terms, will be explained more clearly 
hereafter in our *treatise on Poetry—and thirdly *for 
the relaxation or recreation of the tense condition 
of the soul. It is evident then that, although it is 
right to make use of all the different harmonies, 
they ought not all to be used in the same manner, 
but the harmonies of the most strictly ethical 
character for educational purposes, and the prac- 
tical and enthusiastic harmonies when we listen to 
the performances of others. It is to be observed that 
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an emotion, which is strongly incident to one soul, is 
existent in all, although they differ in their degree of 
it, whether it be compassion or fear or even en- 
thusiasm; for there are some people who are ex- 
ceedingly liable to the emotion of enthusiasm. *And 
in the case of the sacred melodies we observe that 
such persons, after listening to melodies which raise 
the soul to ecstasy, relapse into their normal con- 
dition, as if they had experienced a medical or 
purgative treatment. The same is of course the 
case with compassionate and fearful persons and 
emotional persons generally, and with others in pro- 
portion as each participates in such emotions: they 
all experience a sort of purging and a pleasurable 
feeling of relief. Similarly melodies of a *practical 
sort produce in men a feeling of innocent joy. Hence 
it is with harmonies and melodies of this sort that 
persons who practise *music professionally should be 
set to contend. But as there are two sorts of au- 
dience, one free and cultivated, the other vulgar, 
consisting of mechanics, hired labourers and the like, 
the second class no less than the first requires ap- 
propriate musical contests and exhibitions for its 
relaxation. And as their souls are distorted from 
their natural condition, so are there correspondingly 
corrupt forms of harmony and melodies of a strained 
and artificially coloured character. A feeling of 
pleasure is excited in every class of persons by what- 


1 The fepa pédn are apparently the same as the "OAdprrou 
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ever has an affinity to their own nature, and accord- 
ingly performers, who compete for the prize before 
a vulgar audience, must be allowed to employ this 
species of Music. As a means of education, on the 
other hand, the ethical melodies and the corre- 
sponding harmonies should be employed. The Do- 
rian harmony, as we remarked before, has an ethical 
character ; nor may we refuse to accept any other 
that is recommended to us by those who are versed 
in philosophical studies and in musical education. 
But Socrates in the Republic is wrong in making an 
exception in favour of the Phrygian harmony, which 
he allows as well as the Dorian, especially when he 
has rejected the flute as an instrument. For the 
Phrygian harmony corresponds in its’ effects to the 
flute among instruments, both being of a strongly 
exciting and emotional nature. We may find an evi- 
dence of this fact in poetry. For all revelry and such 
excitement is expressed by the flute better than by 
any other instrument ; while, if we look to harmonies, 
it receives its appropriate expression in the Phrygian 
melodies. Thus it is generally allowed that the dithy- 
ramb is a composition which requires a Phrygian 
melody; and of this there are various proofs adduced 
by those who are competent authorities upon the 
subject, especially the circumstance that Philoxenus 
‘ failed in the attempt to set his dithyrambic poem 
“The Mysians” to a Dorian harmony and was driven 
by the nature of the case to fall back upon the 
appropriate Phrygian. The Dorian harmony on the 
contrary is recognized on all hands as preeminently 


1 Republic, ut. p. 399 a. 


p. 239. 
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staid and characterized by a spirit of valour. And 
further as it is the mean between two extremes that 
we always admire and regard as the proper object of 
our pursuit, and as the Dorian harmony stands mid- 
way between the others, it is evident that Dorian 
melodies are particularly suited to the education of 
the young. There are always two objects to be kept 
in view, viz. possibility and propriety; for it is such 
things and such only as are within his capacity and 
appropriate to his character that each individual 
should choose to undertake. But the conditions of 
possibility and propriety are determined by the ages 
of the persons in question. For instance, people who 
are old and feeble cannot easily sing the strained 
harmonies; it is rather the lax ones that Nature 
suggests at this time of life. Accordingly there is 
justice in the reproach brought against Socrates by 
some musical authorities that *he rejected the lax. 
harmonies in his educational system, regarding them 
as intoxicating, not in reference to the effects of 
intoxication at the time—for it rather produces a 
disposition to revelry—but of intoxication when the 
actual fit has passed away. Hence it is in view of 
their later or more advanced years that they should 
essay harmonies and melodies of this kind. And 
further if there is any harmony appropriate to the 
age of childhood in virtue of its capacity for com- 
bining propriety with culture, as seems to be par- 
ticularly the property of the Lydian harmony’...... It 
1 The passage referred to is Plato Republic, ut. p. 398 2B. 


2 It can hardly be doubted that the true apodosis of the 
sentence has fallen out of the text. How much more has been 
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is evident that these are the three canons to be laid Canons of 
; aes ‘ A ucation. 

down respecting the use of Music in education, viz. 

that it should be of an intermediate character, that 

it should be within the capacity of the learner and 

that it should be appropriate to his age. 


lost before 4Aov dre rovTous dpovs x.7.A. cannot now be deter- 
mined; but the whole discussion of Music as an educational 
agent is imperfect. 


Cuap. I. 
The scope 
of political 
science. 


BOOK VI. 


In all the roll of arts and sciences, which are not 
restricted to a single branch of a subject but are 
complete treatments of some one subject as a whole, 
it is the province of one and the same art or science 
to consider all the questions appropriate to a given 
subject, e g. if we take the case of Gymnastic, to con- 
sider firstly the sort of discipline which is beneficial 
to particular physical constitutions ; secondly the ~ 
nature of the best discipline, as it is certain that the 

best discipline is such as is appropriate to the person 
who enjoys the finest constitution and is endowed 
with the richest natural advantages ; and thirdly the 
discipline which is uniformly beneficial to the great 
majority of people taken collectively; *for this is 
equally a function of Gymnastic. And further if a 
person is content with aspiring to something short of 
his proper physical condition or scientific expertness 
in athletic exercises, it is none the less the business 
of the trainer or gymnastic master *to produce even 
this inferior measure of capacity. Similarly we find 

1 Reading kat yap rotro rhs yupvacrixis epyov eatin, 
2 Omitting re. 
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this to be the case in Medicine or Shipbuilding or 
Tailoring or any other art. It is evidently there- 
fore the business of the selfsame science to consider 
the nature of the best polity or in other words the 
character of polity which would best satisfy our ideal, 
if there were no impediment in external circum- 
stances, and secondly the nature of the polity appro- 
priate to particular classes of persons. For as the 
best polity is probably out of the reach of large 
numbers of people, it is right that the *good legisla- 
tor and the true statesman should keep his eyes open 
not only to the absolutely best polity but also to the 
polity which is best under the actual conditions. We 
may add thirdly an assumed polity ; for it is right that 
in the case of any given polity he should be competent 
to consider the means of calling it into existence and, 
when it has come into existence, the method of en- 
dowing it with the longest life. I am referring to the 
case where the conditions of a particular State are 
such that the polity under which it exists is not the 
best nor indeed can ever be the best, as it is unpro- 
vided with the very essentials of the best polity, nor 
again is the best which is possible in the circumstan- 
ces, but some polity of an inferior kind. And besides 
all this it is right that he should understand the polity 
which is most appropriate to the mass of states, espe- 
cially as the great majority of political writers, even 
if successful in their treatment of the other points, 
utterly miss the mark of practical utility. For it is 


1 Reading roy ayabov vopobérny. 
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not only the absolutely best polity which is the proper 
subject of consideration, but also that which is possi- 
ble in any given case and similarly that which is com- 
paratively easy of attainment and has a closer affinity 
to the polities of all existing States. But our modern 
writers either aspire to the highest polity, for which a 
number of external advantages are indispensable, or, 
if they describe a form more generally attainable, put 
out of sight all existing forms except the favoured one 
and pronounce a panegyric upon the Lacedaemonian 
or some other polity. What we want however is to 
introduce some system which the world will easily be 
induced and enabled to ‘accept as an innovation upon 
the existing forms ; for it is quite as troublesome a 
task to amend a polity as to establish it in the first 
instance, just as the task of correcting one’s know- 
ledge is quite as troublesome as that of acquiring it 
at first. 
The qualifi- It is proper then that in addition to the points 
statesman. Specified by these political writers the true statesman 
should be capable of coming to the rescue of existing 
polities, as has been already said. Nor can he pos- 
sibly do this, if he is unacquainted with all the various 
kinds of polity. *Z say this, because in our own day it 
is the opinion of some writers that there is only one 
kind of Democracy or Oligarchy. This however is not 
the true state of the case. The eyes of the statesman 
therefore should be open to all the shades of differ- 
ence between the various polities and to the number 


1 Reading xaworopeiv. 
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of possible combinations ; *and by the light of the 
same practical science he should discern the best 
laws and the laws appropriate to each form of polity, 
as it is the laws enacted which should be, and in fact 
are universally relative to the polities rather than the 
polities to the laws. For whereas a polity is the 
general system of any State in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the executive offices, the supreme political 
authority and the end which ’the citizens propose to 
themselves in their association, laws, as distinct from 
the institutions which express the character of the 
polity, are merely the conditions according to which 
the officers of state are to hold office and to exercise 
surveillance over lawbreakers. And from this we see 
clearly the necessity, even from a legislative point of 
view, of a familiarity with the differences between 
polities and the number of the varieties of each in 
a general classification of polities; for the same laws 
cannot be beneficial to all Oligarchies or Democracies 
alike, as there are several species of Democracy and 
Oligarchy rather than a single species only. 

As at the beginning of our treatise we divided Omar. II. 
*polities into the normal polities, which are three in ra erent 
number, viz. Kingship, Aristocracy and Polity, and. o iittes: 
the perversions of these which are also three, viz. PP. 11% 120. 
Tyranny the perversion of Kingship, Oligarchy of 
Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity; as Aristocracy 
and Kingship have been already discussed—for the 
consideration of the best polity is nothing else than a 


1 The construction becomes clearer, if the full stop after 
rocaxyés is changed to a colon. 
2 Reading éxdorors. 3 Omitting epi. 
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discussion of the polities which bear these names, as 
in theory each of them is constituted on the basis of 
virtue furnished with external means—and as further 
the points of difference between Aristocracy and 
Kingship and the occasions when a polity is to be 
regarded as regal have been determined, it remains to 
describe the form which is called by the general name 
of all polities, wz. the Polity, and the remaining 
forms, Oligarchy, Democracy and Tyranny. 

It is evident, if we consider these perversions, 
which is the worst and which is the next worst. For 
the perversion of the primary or most divine form 
must be the worst; and as Kingship must either be a 
mere name and not a reality or must have its justifi- 
cation in the vast superiority of the reigning king, it 
follows that Tyranny is the form which is worst and 
farthest removed from a constitutional government, 
Oligarchy the next worst—for Aristocracy, i¢ must . 
be remembered, is widely different from Oligarchy— 
and Democracy the least bad. ‘An earlier writer 
has already expressed himself in this sense, although | 
not from the same point of view as ours. For he 
recogmzed a good and a bad form of each of these 
polities and held that of all the polities when they 
are good, i.e. of good Oligarchy and the like, Demo- 
cracy is the worst, but that when they are bad it is 
the best. We maintain on the contrary that these 
polities are wholly vitiated, and it is not right to 
speak of one Oligarchy as being better than another 
but-only as being less bad. 


1 The reference is to Plato Politicus, pp. 302 sqq. 
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This discussion however we may dismiss for the 
present. We have now first to determine the dif- 
ferent species of the various polities, assuming that 
there are several kinds of Democracy and Oligarchy, 
and next the polity that is most generally attainable 
and most desirable with the exception of the best 
polity and any other that is aristocratical and consti- 
tuted on noble principles—I mean the polity which is 
suited to the great majority of States. We have then 
to determine among the remaining forms of polity 
what special form is desirable for particular people, as 
it is probable that in some cases Democracy is neces- 
sary rather than Oligarchy, and in others Oligarchy 
rather than Democracy, and next to consider the right 
means to be employed by one who wishes to establish 
these polities, i.e. the several species of Democracy 
and again of Oligarchy. And finally, after briefly 
noticing as best we may all these points, we must 
try to enumerate the agencies destructive and preser- 
vative of polities both generally and individually and 
the causes which tend especially to produce them. 

The existence of a number of polities is due to cmap. II. 
the fact that in any State there are a number of {ye (aus 
parts. For in the first place all States, as we see, %P'"* 
are composed of households ; then again the popu- 
lation so formed necessarily consists partly of the 
rich, partly of the poor and partly of the middle 
class, and further the rich and poor may both be 
subdivided into soldiers and civilians. Again, one 
people, as we see, is agricultural, another commercial 
and a third mechanical. And among the upper 
classes themselves there are again distinctions in 
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respect of their wealth and the magnitude of their 
property, as e.g. in regard to keeping a stud of 
horses ; for it is only persons of large property who 
can easily afford to keep horses. It was thus that 
in older times in any State, whose military strength 
resided in its cavalry, there was always an oligarchical 
government. Cavalry, it may be observed, was used. 
in wars with border States as e.g. by the Eretrians, 
the Chalcidians, the Magnetians on the Maeander 
and many other Asiatic peoples. To the differences 
of wealth may be added differences in race or virtue 
or in anything else of the same kind which has been 


. described as a part of a State in our discussion of 


pp. 182 sqq. 


The two 
principal 
polities, 


Aristocracy, where we defined the number of parts 
necessary to the existence of a State, as political 
rights are sometimes enjoyed by all these parts and 
at other times by only a smaller or larger number 
of them. It is evident then that there must be a 
number of polities differing specifically from one > 
another, as there is a specific difference between 
these their parts. For a polity is simply the system 
of the offices of State, and this is distributed by 
all the citizens among themselves either in virtue of 
the superior power of the privileged class or of some 
qualification common to both alike—I mean e.g. in 
virtue of the power of the poor em numbers or of the 
rich a wealth or of some power which they possess 
in common. It follows as a necessary consequence 
that there is a number of different polities equal to 
the number of systems dependent upon the superiori- 
ties or differences of the members of a State. But it 
seems that there are principally two polities, that as 
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in the case of winds some are described as northerly, 
others as southerly and all the rest as perversions or 
variations of these, so the polities may be reduced to 
two viz. Democracy and Oligarchy. For Aristocracy 
is reckoned as a species of Oligarchy, being regarded 
as in a certain sense an Oligarchy, and the so-called 
Polity is reckoned as a Democracy, as among winds 
the West wind is called a species of North wind 
and the East wind a species of South wind. It is 
much the same with harmonies according to some 
authorities, who reckon only two species, the Dorian 
and Phrygian, and describe all the other combina- 
tions as either Dorian or Phrygian. ‘This then is 
the usually accepted view of polities. But it is not so The true 
true or good as our classification, according to which tion of 
there are only two polities or even only a single cone 
polity constituted on noble principles, and all the 
rest are perversions of the best polity, correspond- 
ing to the variations of the well-tempered harmony 
im Music, the more intense and despotic polities 
being oligarchical and the lax and mild polities 
democratical. 

But it is not right to follow the fashion of some cur. Iv. 


3 4 ; vaetine 
contemporary writers in defining Democracy without The defi 


any qualification as a polity in which the masses are aed 
supreme. For it is equally the case in an Oligarchy QU" 
and in any other polity whatever that the supreme 
power is in the hands of the greater part. Nor again 
may we define Oligarchy without any qualification 


as a polity in which the Feware supreme. For sup- 
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pose that the gross population of a State amounted 
to thirteen hundred, of whom one thousand were 
rich, and that the thousand rich persons did not 
allow any share of rule to the three hundred poor, 
although they were personally free and similar to the 
thousand in every respect except riches; nobody 
would maintain that the polity of this State was 
democratical. Similarly suppose the case of a small 
number of poor persons who are yet stronger than 
a larger number of the rich; here again nobody 
would describe such a polity as an Oligarchy, if the 
mass of the population being rich were excluded, as 
they are ex hypothest, from the honours of State. 
It is more correct then to say that the polity is a 
Democracy when the supreme power is in the hands 
of the free citizens, and an Oligarchy when it is in the 
hands of the rich, ‘and that it is only an accidental 
circumstance that the former constitute *a majority . 
and the latter a minority of the population, as-there 
are many free persons in. the world and only a few 
persons of property. For on the assumption that it 
is the supremacy of the Few which makes an Oli- 
garchy it would follow that, if the distribution of the 
offices of State among the citizens were regulated by 
stature, as *according to some authorities is the case 
in Aithiopia, or by personal beauty, the polity would 
be an Oligarchy ; for the number of beautiful or tall 
persons is small. This however ts evidently out of 


1 There should be a comma, instead of a full stop, after 
TAovGLOL. 

2 Reading mécovs. 

* See Herodotus m1. ch. 20. Cp. p. 118, 1. 25. 
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the question. But at the same time even wealth and 
personal freedom taken alone are not sufficient as 
the determining characteristics of Democracy and 
Oligarchy. On the contrary, as both these polities 
include a variety of members, it is proper to draw a 
further distinction and to lay down on the one hand 
that the polity is not a Democracy, if a minority of 
simply free citizens rule a majority’ as e. g. at Apol- 
lonia upon the Ionian sea and at Thera, in both 
which States the civic honours were engrossed by 
the families which claimed a. preeminent nobility as 
having been the original founders of the colonies, 
although they were numerically few and their sub- 
jects were many, and on the other hand that it is 
not an *Oligarchy, if the rich rule solely in virtue of 
their numerical superiority, as was formerly the case 
at Colophon, where the majority of the citizens had 
acquired a large property before the era of the 
Lydian war. The truth is that a Democracy exists 
when the authority is in the hands of the free and 
poor who are in a majority, and an Oligarchy when it 
is in the hands of the propertied or noble class who 
are in a minority. 

Thus the fact that there are more polities than 
one and the reason of the fact have been stated. 
We have now to show that there are more than the 
two we have mentioned, viz. Democracy and Oligar- 
chy, and to describe the nature and the cause of each, 
starting from the consideration which has been al- 
ready adduced. We all allow that every State con- 

1 Omitting cai py edevdépar. 
* Reading odvyapyia. 
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The parts of tains not one part only, but several. Accordingly we 


a State. 


must proceed in the same way as if it were our pur- 
pose to ascertain the different species of animal. We 
should begin in that case by specifying the organs 
indispensable to any animal; I mean certain of the 
organs of sense, the organs which receive and digest 
food, viz. the mouth and stomach, and also the mem- 
bers by means of which each animal moves. Suppos- 
ing that this is an exhaustive list of the different 
organs, and that of each organ there are different 
kinds, I mean, supposing that there are several kinds 
of mouth, stomach and organs of sensation as well as 
of the members which are organs of movement, we 
see that the number of possible combinations of these 
organs will necessarily produce several kinds of ani- 
mals, although the number of different species will 
not be unlimited, as the same animal cannot have 
several different kinds of mouth or ears. Hence if - 
we take all the possible combinations of these organs, 
they will produce different species of animals, and 
there will be as many different species of animals as 
there are combinations of the organs necessary to 
their existence. It is the same with the polities in 
question; for States like animals are composed not 
of a single part, but of several, as has been more than 
once remarked. One of these parts is the class which 
is concerned with the supply of food, viz. the hus- 
bandmen as they are called. A second is the so-called 
mechanical class, viz. the class ‘which is occupied 
with such arts as are indispensable to the administra- 
tion of a State, whether they are absolutely necessary 
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to its existence or conducive to luxury and refine- 
ment of life. A third is the commercial class, by 
which I mean the class that devotes itself to the sale 
and purchase of goods and to business both whole- 
sale and retail. There is fourthly the class of hired 
labourers ; fifthly, the military class which is quite as 
indispensable as the foregoing, if the citizens are not 
to be the slaves of any assailants. And this power of 
self-defence is absolutely requisite; for it is an im- 
possibility, we may say, that a State which is natu- 
rally the slave of others should deserve to be called 
a State at all, as independence is a characteristic of 
a State, and slaves are destitute of independence. 
Hence this subject has been treated inadequately al- criticism of 
though ingeniously in the * Republic of Plato. Socrates Bocce 
there says that a State is composed of four absolutely 
indispensable elements which he specifies a3 a weaver, 
a husbandman, a cobbler and a builder; but at a 
later point, as if he felt the insufficiency of these four 
for independence, he adds to the number a smith, 
people to take charge of the necessary live stock, and 
still further a merchant and a retail trader; and all 
these elements collectively form the complement of 
the State in its primary form, as if it were ’only the 
necessaries of life which are the objects of the consti- 
tution of any State, and refinement or nobleness were 
not more indispensable to a State than cobblers or 
husbandmen. The military class he does not assign 
to the State until the increase of its territory and its 

1 Republic u. p. 369 B sqq. 
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contiguity to that of a neighbouring people have 
landed the citizens in war. But it may fairly be 
objected that among his four associates or whatever 
the number may be, there must be somebody to pro- 
nounce and adjudge justice. And on.the same prin- 
ciple_as we should regard the soul as being more 
properly a member of an animal than the body, so it 
is right to regard the corresponding classes in the 
State, viz. the military class, the class which is in- 
vested with the administration of legal justice, and 
thirdly, the deliberative body—for deliberation is a 
task which demands political intelligence—as being 
members of a State in a higher sense than the classes 
which merely serve to supply the necessary wants of 
life. Nor does it make any difference to our argu- 
ment whether these functions are appropriated to 
particular classes or are united in the same _ hands, 
as is often the case; for it happens not infrequently 
that the soldiers are at the same time the husband- 
men. ‘Thus as the classes which constitute the soul of 
the State, as well as those which constitute its body 
are to be regarded as members of the State, it is evi- 
dent that the military class is necessarily a member’. 
‘ ; : . The seventh class consists of those 


1 Tt would appear that some words have fallen out of the text 
after popiov ris rodews. For after mentioning five parts or elements 
of a State (p. 151, ll. 7—18) Aristotle is led into a digression 
upon the necessity of a military class and a criticism of the views 
put forward by Socrates in the Republic (p. 151, 1.19 - p. 152, 1.10); 
then he resumes his enumeration of the parts of a State with the 
words <Bdopoy S€ rd rais odcias Aerovpyoov. A comparison of 
the present passage with Bk, rv. ch. 8 suggests the insertion of — 
exrov O€ of tepeis. 
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whose properties enable them to bear the public bur- 
dens, or in other words of the rich. The eighth com- 
prises the executive magistrates who serve the State 
in the different public offices, as officers are indis- 
pensable to a State. It is necessary therefore that 
there should be a class of persons who are capable of 
holding office and who render this service to the 
State either continuously or by a system of alterna- 
tion. There remain the classes which we incident- 
ally defined just now, viz. the body ‘which is to 
deliberate, and the body which is to adjudicate 
upon questions of justice between litigants. And as 
all the functions we have named ought to be dis- 
charged and nobly and justly discharged in a State, 
it is indispensable that there should be also a class 
of public men endowed with virtue. 

It may be observed, that all the faculties we have 
described may with one exception be often united 
in the same hands. Thus the same persons may con- 
stitute the military, agricultural, and artisan classes, 
and also the deliberative and judicial bodies. All 
classes too affect to possess the requisite virtue and 
consider themselves competent to fill nearly all the 
public offices. But it is impossible that the same 
persons should be poor and rich. And hence it 
is supposed that these two classes, viz. the rich and 
the poor, are in a preeminent sense parts of a State. 
And further, as the one class is almost always nume- 
rically small, while the other is numerically large, it 
appears that these are the really antagonistic mem- 
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bers of a State. The result is that the character of 
all existing polities is determined by the predomi- 
nance of one or other of these classes, and it is the 
common opinion that there are two polities and two 
only, viz. Democracy and Oligarchy. 

We have already stated that there are several 


The causeot polities and have indicated the causes. We have 


varieties of 


Democracy NOW to show that there are several kinds of De- 


Oligarchy. 


mocracy and Oligarchy. But the remarks we have 
already made serve to elucidate this point. For 
there are various classes among the commons as well 
as among the so-called upper orders. One class of 
commons is composed of husbandmen, another of 
artisans, a third of merchants who are occupied with 
the purchase and sale of goods, a fourth of seafar- 
ing people, whether engaged in war, business, trans- 
port service or fishing, for each of these classes is 
numerous in different places, as e.g. fishermen at 
Tarentum and Byzantium, marines at Athens, traders 
in gina or Chios, and persons engaged in transport 
service in Tenedos. To these we may add manual 
labourers and all who possess so little property 
as to be incapable of leisure, as well as all who are 
free but not descended from citizens on both sides, 
and any other similar class of population. Among 
the upper classes on the other hand, the differences 
consist in wealth, nobility, virtue, culture, and other 
recognized characteristics not less distinctive than 
these. ; 

Democracy according to the primary conception 
of it is the polity which is preeminently based upon 
equality. According to the law of Democracy as so 
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conceived equality implies that the poor should not — 

be in any sense ‘rulers rather than the rich, that nei- 

ther the one party nor the other should be supreme 

but that both should stand upon the same footing. 

For if we grant that freedom and equality are, as 

some suppose, especially found in a Democracy, they 

will best be realized where all the citizens have the 

largest share of political rights upon equal terms. 

But as the commons form a numerical majority and 

the will of the majority is supreme, it follows that 

the polity in which these conditions are realized 

must be a Democracy. *One species of Democracy the various 
then is that in which eligibility to the offices of State Doncesee 
is dependent upon .a property qualification, but the 
qualification is a low one and, as anyone who ac- 
quires the amount of property enjoys the privilege of 
eligibility, so anyone who loses it ceases to be eligible. 
There is a second species of Democracy in which all 
the citizens who are not liable to any objection on 
the score of birth are eligible to office but the law is 
supreme. A third is that in which everybody is eli- 
gible to the offices of State, provided only that he is a 
citizen, @.e. 7s actually in the enjoyment of the rights 
of citizenship, but the law is supreme. There is yet The ao 
another species which is similar to the last in all Democracy. 
respects except that the people rather than the law is 

here supreme. This is the case when it is popular 
decrees which are the supreme or final authorities, — 

and not the law. It is the demagogues who are 

to blame for this state of things. For in States 
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which enjoy a democratical polity regulated by law 
no demagogue ever makes his appearance, and it is 
the best citizens who enjoy the posts of honour. But 
it is where the laws are not supreme that dema- 
gogues appear. For the commons in such a State 
are converted into a monarch, i.e. into an individual 
composed of many other individuals; for the supreme 
power is vested in the many, not indeed as indivi- 
duals but collectively. What is the nature of the “mul- 
“titude of lords,’ which in the language of *Homer is 
“no blessing,” whether it is this or a number of rulers 
exercising individual authority, is a question involved 
in obscurity. But in any case the commons whom we 
are supposing aspire in virtue of their monarchical 
character to exercise monarchical power, as_ being 
exempted from the control of the law; they become 
despotic and consequently pay high honour to syco- 
phants, and in fact a Democracy of this description is 
analogous to Tyranny among monarchical forms of 
government. Thus in both there is the same cha- 
racter, in both an exercise of despotic rule over the 
better classes; the popular decrees in the one case 
answer to the edicts of the tyrant in the other, and the 
demagogues and sycophants are the same and corre- 
spond. Nor is there any class so influential as the syco- 
phants and demagogues in their respective spheres, the 
former in the court of tyrants and the latter in the 
kind of Democracy which I have described. It is the 
demagogues who are responsible for the supremacy 
of the popular decrees rather than of the laws, as they 
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always refer everything to the commons. And they 
do so, because the consequence is an increase of their 
own power, if the commons control all affairs, and 
they themselves control the judgment of the com- 
mons, as it is their guidance that the commons 
always follow. Another circumstance which leads to 
the last form of Democracy is that all who have any 
complaint against the officers of State argue that the 
judicial power ought to be vested in the commons; 
and as the commons gladly entertain the ‘indictment, — 
the result is that the authority of all the offices of 
State is seriously impaired. It would seem a just 
criticism to assert that this kind of Democracy is not 
a constitutional government at all, as constitutional 
government is impossible without the supremacy of 
laws. For it is right that the law should be supreme 
universally and the officers of State only in particular 
cases, “if the government is to be regarded as con- 
stitutional. And as Democracy is, as we have seen, a 
form of polity, it is evident that the constitution, in 
which all business is administered by popular de- 
crees, is not even a Democracy in the strict sense of 
the term, as it is impossible that any popular decree 
should be capable of universal application. 

The various species of Democracy may be thus 
determined. 

Among the species of Oligarchy the first is one in cmap. y. 
which a property qualification is the condition of eligi- The various 


species of 


bility to the offices of State, but it is only so high that Oli#erehy. 
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the poor who are excluded from office may form a ma- 
jority of the population, and everyone who acquires 
the amount of property enjoys full political privileges. 
Another species is when eligibility to office is de- 
pendent on.a high property qualification and the 
officers themselves elect to the vacancies. In this 
case, if the election takes place from among the 
whole body of qualified citizens, the system may be 
regarded as tending towards an Aristocracy, but if it 
is confined to particular classes, as essentially oli- 
garchical. A third species of Oligarchy is one in 
which a son succeeds to his father’s office, 7.e. 7s based 
upon the principle of heredity; a fourth one in 
which the same hereditary principle exists, and the 
supreme authority rests with the Executive and not 
with the law. This last species of Oligarchy is the 
counterpart of Tyranny among monarchical forms 
of government and of the extreme form of De- 
mocracy, as we defined it, among Democracies and 
is commonly described as a Dynasty. 

There are thus all these various species of Olig- 
archy and Democracy. But it would not be right 
to ignore the fact that it happens in a considerable 
number of States that; while the polity as expressed 
in the laws is not democratical, the ‘habit and ten- 
dency of the citizens produce a democratical spirit 
in the administration, and so conversely in other cases 
that, while the polity as expressed in the laws is 
comparatively democratical, it is from the tendency 
and habits of the citizens more oligarchical in its 
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administration. And this is especially the case after 
political revolutions, as men do not pass easily from 
one political régime to another but are content in the 
first instance with petty encroachments upon the pri- 
vileges of their rivals, so that the laws which existed 
before the revolution continue in force, although the 
revolutionary party has got the upper hand. 
That this is an exhaustive classification of the cuav. vi. 


different species of Democracy and Oligarchy is suffi- fee 


ciently proved by the nature of facts we have alleged. ee 
For it is inevitable that political privileges should be Oherhe. 
enjoyed either by all the classes of the commons as 
we have specified them or by some of them only. 
This being the case, whenever it is the agricul- 
tural class or in other words the class possessed of a 
moderate property which enjoys the supreme au- 
thority in the polity, the administration is based 
upon an observance of law. For as an agricultural 
population is obliged to work for its living and is 
incapable of a mere life of leisure, they bow their 
necks to the law and content themselves with holding 
only such meetings of the Assembly as are indispens- 
able. But political privileges in this polity are open 
to any inhabitant of the State upon his acquiring the 
legally determined property qualification’. The rea- 
son of these conditions is that the absolute exclusion 
of any individual from political privileges is a mark 
of Oligarchy ; while on the other hand the possibility 
of leisure is out of the question, if there is not an 
adequate pecuniary income. This then is one species 
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of Democracy, and such are the circumstances which 
give rise to it. There is a second species based upon 
the next principle of eligibility. For political privi- 
leges may be open theoretically to any inhabitant 
against whom no objection can be brought on the 
score of his descent, although they are not practically 
exercised by anyone, unless he is able to enjoy a life 
of leisure. The result is that in this second form of 
Democracy the laws are supreme owing to the want 
of pecuniary means among the citizens. The third 
species is one in which political privileges are open 
to all the inhabitants, provided only that they are of 
free birth, although they are prevented from actually 
exercising them by the reason alleged in the last 
case, viz. want of means, so that in this polity too the 
law is necessarily supreme. The fourth species of 
Democracy is the one which was chronologically de- 
veloped last in States. For it results from the great 
increase in the size of States as compared with their 
original dimensions and from the accession of large 
pecuniary resources that not only do all the inhabit- 
ants theoretically enjoy political privileges in conse- 
quence of the predominant influence of the masses, 
but they actually exercise them in the conduct of 
political business, as even the poor are enabled by 
the pay they receive to enjoy the leisure necessary to 
political life. And indeed it is a population of this 
kind which has the largest amount of leisure; for 
they are not impeded in any way by the management 
of their private affairs as is the case with the rich, 
who are thus frequently prevented from attending 
the Assembly or the Courts of Law. The conse- 
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quence is that it is the mass of the poor rather than 
the laws that become the supreme authority in the 
polity. 

So much for the number and character of the 
species of Democracy as determined by the force of 
the circumstances we have described. 

We come now to those of Oligarchy. When there 
is a considerable number of people possessing an 
amount of property which is comparatively small or 
at the most not very large, this is the first’ species 
of Oligarchy, one in which anybody who acquires the 
amount of property is entitled to the exercise of 
political privileges and in which, as there is a large 
number of members of the governing class, it is a 
necessary consequence that the supremacy resides 
not in human beings but in the law. For the more 
widely the citizens are removed from monarchical 
government, and the more nearly it is the case 
that the amount of property which they possess is 
not so large as to enable them to enjoy leisure ' with- 
out attending to business or so small that they re- 
quire to be supported at the expense of the State, 
the more certainly will they approve the supremacy 
of the law in their case rather than their own su- 
premacy. If on the other hand the propertied class 
is smaller than in the last case, and the requisite 
amount of property larger, the second species of 
Oligarchy is realized. For the increase of their 
resources leads them to aspire to a proportionate 
increase of their power; and the result is that they 
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exercise the right of coopting the members of the 

governing body from the ‘masses and, as they have 

not yet attained sufficient strength to dispense with 

the authority of law, they accommodate the law to 

the general principle of the polity. If again they 

intensify the form of polity by still further diminish- 

ing the number of the governing body and augment- 

ing the requisite amount of property, they arrive at 

the third stage of Oligarchy, in which not only are 

the offices of State in the hands of the privileged 

class, but the tenure of office is regulated by a law 

which prescribes that at the death of the parents the 

children shall succeed to their places. But when the 
accumulation of vast properties and the presence of a 

numerous clientéle leads to an exaggerated intensifi- 

cation of the oligarchical principle, a dynastic govern- 
ment of the kind thus constituted approaches closely 

to a Monarchy, and the supreme authority is vested 

in human beings rather than in the law. This is 

the fourth species of Oligarchy, the ape of 4 
the latest development of Democracy. 

Apart from Democracy and Oligarchy there are 
still two forms of polity or constitutional government, 
one of which is generally recognized and has been 
mentioned in this book as one species of the four 
acknowledged polities, viz, Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Democracy, and fourthly the so-called Aristocracy. 
But there is a fifth which is called by the general 
name of all polities, viz. a Polity, although from the 
infrequency of its actual realization writers who en- 
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deavour to enumerate the species of polities pass it 
over and confine themselves, like Plato in the books of 
his Republic, to the usual four. 

Properly speaking we should confine the name of Aristocracy. 
Aristocracy to the form of polity described in the early 
part of our treatise. For the only polity which in jus- The trick 
tice deserves the name of Aristocracy is that in which the term. 
the citizens are the best persons in an absolute sense, 
according to the standard of virtue and not in reference 
to any arbitrary definition of goodness. For it is here 
and here only that the good man and the good citizen 
are absolutely the same; whereas in every other polity 
the goodness of the good is relative to their own polity. 
However there is a class of polities which present cer- tts popular 
tain points of difference as compared with oligarchical 
polities on the one hand‘ and with the so-called Polity 
on the other, as in them the elections to office are not 
determined by wealth only but also by virtue. This 
form of polity differs both from Polity in the strict 
sense and from Oligarchy, and is called aristocratical. 
It arises from the fact that even in States which do 
not treat the promotion of virtue as a matter of public 
interest there are still certain persons whose name 
stands high and who are generally regarded as the 
better classes. Any polity then in which regard is 
paid to wealth, virtue and numbers, as at Carthage, is 
aristocratical ; so too is any polity in which regard is 
paid to two of these only; viz, to virtue and num- 
bers as in the Lacedaemonian polity’, and there is 
a fusion of the two elements, numbers and _ virtue. 
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There are thus two species of Aristocracy besides the 
primary or best polity ; and we may reckon as a third 
species all the forms of the so-called Polity which 
have rather an inclination to Oligarchy. 

It remains for us to speak of the form specially 
called Polity and of Tyranny. We-have adopted this 
order, although neither the Polity nor anyone of the 
forms of Aristocracy just described is properly a per- 
version, because in strict truth they all fall short of 
the absolutely normal polity and consequently are 
placed in the same catalogue with the perversions, and 
the perversions properly so-called are perversions of 
these, @.e. perversions in the second degree, as we said 
at the outset. And it is reasonable to discuss Tyranny 
last as being of all polities the least worthy to be called 
a polity or constitutional government, and it is only 
with polities that our treatise is concerned. 

Having then stated the justification of our arrange- 
ment, we have now to speak of the Polity. Its essen-’ 
tial character will be clearer after our determination 
of the features of Oligarchy and Democracy; for a 
Polity may be described in general terms as a fusion 
of Oligarchy and Democracy. It is the fashion how- 
ever to assign the name of Polity to such forms only 
of the fusion as incline to Democracy, and of Aris- 
tocracy rather to such as incline to Oligarchy, inas- 
much as culture and nobility, which are the character- 
istics of an Aristocracy, are more usually the con- 
comitants of wealth. Another reason for regarding 
as aristocratical the forms of fusion which have a ten- 
dency to Oligarchy is the assumption that the rich are 
in possession of the advantages for which crimes are 
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usually committed, and are therefore likely to lead 
virtuous lives ; hence they are designated the gentle 
or upper classes. And thus as it is the purport of 
Aristocracy to assign the superiority to the best citi- 
zens, it is held that the citizens in Oligarchies are 
also likely to be the gentle classes. But it may be 
said to be an impossibility ‘that a State should be 
well-ordered, if it is governed not by the best but by 
the lower classes, and similarly that a State should be 
under the government of the best, if it is not well- 
ordered. Good order however does not consist in the 
mere enactment of good laws, if they are not obeyed. 
Hence we must distinguish two kinds of good order, 
one consisting in the obedience of the citizens to the 
existing laws, and the other in the wise enactment of 
the laws by which they abide; for it is possible to 
obey bad laws as well as good ones. But this wise 
enactment of the laws may take two forms; they may 
be either the best laws possible to the citizens in 
question or the best absolutely. It ‘seems that Aris- 
tocracy consists principally in the distribution of the 
honours of State according to virtue. (For the prin- 
ciple of Aristocracy is virtue, of Oligarchy wealth and 
of Democracy freedom; but the definition that the 
will of the majority is supreme is true of all, as it is 
the case in Oligarchy and Aristocracy no less than in 
Democracy that the will of the greater part of those 
who enjoy full political privileges is supreme®.) In the 
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great majority of States then it is the species which is 
really a Polity that is called an ‘Aristocracy; 7 és 
really a Polity, because the fusion of rich and poor 
aims merely at the representation of wealth and free- 
dom, but it is generally called an Aristocracy, because 
the rich are in fact popularly regarded as occupying 
the position of the gentle classes. But as there are 
three things, viz. freedom, wealth and virtue, which 
claim to be the standard of equality in a polity—for 
the fourth or nobility, as it is called, is a necessary 
concomitant of the last two, being nothing else than 
“ancestral virtue and wealth—it is evident that, while 
the fusion of the two elements, the rich and the poor, 
ought to be called a Polity, that of the three deserves 
the name of Aristocracy more than any other polity 
except the genuine or primary form. 

It has been stated then that there are other 
species of polity besides Monarchy, Democracy and 
Oligarchy. It is clear too what is the character of © 
these several species, what are the points of difference 
between the forms of Aristocracy and between Aristo- 
cracy on the one hand and the various forms of Polity 
on the other, and how nearly they are related to one 
another. 

As a sequel to these remarks we have now to 
describe the manner of creating the so-called Polity 
as distinct from Democracy and Oligarchy and the 
method of setting it up as a constitution. This will 
be made clear at once by a simple statement of the 
characteristics of Democracy and Oligarchy ; for we 
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have only to ascertain the points of distinction be. 
tween them and then to take the corresponding half, 
so to say, of each and put the two together. 

But there are three principles of this combination 
or fusion. The first consists in the adoption of both 
the institutions ‘of the two parties, viz. the Oligarchs 
and Democrats. Take for instance the question of 
attendance in the Courts of Law. It is customary in 
Oligarchies to inflict a fine upon the rich for non- 
attendance but not to give the poor any fee for 
attendance, and in Democracies on the other hand 
to pay the poor but not to inflict a fine upon the 
rich. The combined or intermediate system is a 
union of both and is therefore appropriate to a Polity, 
as consisting in a fusion of the two principles. This 
then is one method of combination. Another consists 
in taking a mean between the systems of the two 
parties. Thus if we take the privilege of attendance 
in the public Assembly, in the one case there is no 
property qualification required or it is a very small 
one, and in the other it is large; the combined 
system is not to adopt either of these qualifications 
but to strike a mean between the two. A third 
method is to adopt parts of both systems, i.e. part of 
the oligarchical and part of the democratical law. For 
instance, if the appointment of the offices of State by 
lot is, as is generally supposed, democratical, while 
the appointment by suffrage is oligarchical, if it is 
democratical not to require a property qualification 
and oligarchical to require it, then the aristocratical 
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or political system is to take part from each of the 
two polities, viz. to take from Oligarchy the system of 
election by suffrage and from Democracy the absence 
of a property qualification. 

And as this is the method of fusing the two 
polities, Democracy and Oligarchy, so the criterion of 
a good fusion is the possibility of calling the same 
polity a Democracy and an Oligarchy ; for it is evident 
that the cause of this uncertainty in language is the 
success of the fusion. It is in fact a general charac- 
teristic of the mean that the two extremes are dis- 
cernible in it. This is just the case with the La- 
cedaemonian polity. There are many people who 
endeavour to describe it as a Democracy because of 
the many democratical elements in its constitution. 
We may instance first the education of the children. 
The children of the rich are brought up in the same 
way as those of the poor and receive an education 
which would not be beyond the children of poor 
parents. And the same is true of the years suc- 
ceeding childhood, and again afterwards when they 
reach man’s estate ; there is no distinction between 
rich and poor. So too they ail fare alike in the com- 
mon meals, and the rich wear a dress which any poor 
man would be able to procure. Another democratical 


Jeature is that of the two chief offices of State to the 


one the commons elect. and to the other they are 
themselves eligible ; for they elect the Senate and 
are themselves eligible to the Ephoralty. Others 
again call the Lacedaemonian polity an Oligarchy 
because of its numerous oligarchical elements, e.g. 
the appointment of all the officers of State by suffrage 
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instead of by lot, the concentration in a few hands 
of the powers of life and death and exile, and many 
other similar features. Where the fusion is successful 
it is proper that the polity should appear to be both 
an Oligarchy and a Democracy and to be neither, and 
further that it should owe its preservation to in- 
ternal rather than to external causes, and to internal 
causes ‘not merely in the sense that the party which 
is anxious for its preservation should form a majority, 
as this may be the case even in a bad polity, but that 
there should be no element of the State whatever 
which is anxious for a change of polity. 

The proper manner of establishing a Polity as 
well as the so-called Aristocracies has now been 
stated. ; 

It remains for us, as we said, to speak of Tyranny, cmap. x. 
not that there is much to be said on the subject, but Ty=y. - 
in order to give it its proper place in our treatise, as SPeies. 
we regard it as one among the various kinds of 
polity. We entered into a discussion of the forms pp. 144 sqq. 
of Kingship in the early part of our treatise, when 
we were investigating Kingship in the strict sense 
of the term, the advantage or disadvantage of it to 
States, the nature and antecedents of the king and 
the manner of instituting kingly government. There 
are two species of Tyranny which we distinguished in 
our investigation of Kingship ; for their character in 
a certain sense approximates to Kingship and over- 
laps it, inasmuch as both these forms of rule are 
regulated by law. I refer to the absolute monarchs 
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elected among some non-Greek peoples and to the 
corresponding monarchs who were formerly created 
among the ancient Greeks and were known as A’sym- 
netes. No doubt there are certain points of dif- 
ference between these two forms; but they both 
approximate to Kingship in their constitutional cha- 
racter and the voluntary obedience of the subjects, 
while they resemble a Tyranny in the despotic ‘and 
wholly arbitrary nature of the rule. There is a third 
species of Tyranny which may be regarded as Ty- 
ranny in the strictest sense, being the counterpart of 
the absolute Kingship. A Tyranny of this kind is 
necessarily realized in the form of Monarchy which 
is an irresponsible “exercise of rule over subjects, all 
of whom are the equals or superiors of the ruler, 
for the personal advantage of the ruler and not of 
the subjects. And hence the obedience is in this 
case involuntary ; for no free person submits willingly 
to such rule. 
Such then for the reasons alleged are the character 
and number of the species of Tyranny. 
Cuap. XI. But *what is the best polity and the best life for 
average the great majority of States and persons, as tested 
polity: by the standard not of a virtue which is beyond the 
attainment of ordinary human beings, nor of such an 
education as requires natural advantages and the 
external resources which Fortune alone can give, nor 
again of the ideally constructed polity, but of such a 
life as the majority of people are capable of realizing 
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in a political association and such a polity as the 
majority of States are capable of enjoying? For as 
the so-called Aristocracies of which we recently 
spoke lie in some respects beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary States and in others approximate to the Polity 
in the limited sense of the term, we may speak of the 
two forms, viz. Aristocracy and Polity, as one and 
the same. 

In the determination of all these questions we 
may start from the same principles. If it has been 
correctly stated in the * Hthics that the happy life is a 
life which is unimpeded in the exercise of virtue, and 
that virtue is a mean between two extremes, it follows 
that the mean life, ’viz. the attainment of the mean 
condition possible to the citizens of any State, is the 
best. And further the same canons of virtue and vice 
necessarily hold good for a State and for its polity, as 
the polity is, so to say, the life of a State. 

In every } State without exception there are three The middle 
parts, viz. the very rich, the very poor and thirdly the” 
intermediate class. ms it is admitted then that the 
moderate or intermediate condition is best, it is evi- 
dent that the possession of Fortune’s gifts in an inter- 
mediate degree is the best thing possible. For this is 
the condition in which obedience to reason is easiest ; 
whereas one who is excessively beautiful, strong, noble 
or wealthy, or on the contrary excessively poor or 
weak or deeply degraded cannot easily live a life 
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conformable to reason. Such persons are apt in the 
first case to be guilty of insolence and criminality on 
a large scale, and in the second to become rogues and 
petty criminals. But all crimes are the results either 
of insolence or of roguery’, both which are conditions 
prejudicial to the interests of States. And further 
persons, who are in the enjoyment of an extraordinary 
amount of Fortune’s gifts, strength, wealth, friends 
and so on, have neither the disposition nor the know- 
ledge necessary for submission to authority—a fault 
which they derive from their home-training in early 
years, as they are educated amidst such indulgence 
that they do not get the habit of submitting ’even 
to their masters—while persons who suffer from too 
great deficiency of these blessings are reduced to a 
state of mental degradation. Thus while the latter 
do not understand how to rule, but only how to be 
ruled like slaves, the former do not understand how to 
submit *to any rule, but only to exercise the rule of 
slave-masters. The result is a State composed exclu- 
sively of slaves and slave-masters instead of free men, 
with sentiments of envy on the one side and of con- 
tempt on the other, But such sentiments are the very 
negation of friendship and political association; for 
all association implies friendship, as is proved by the 

1 Omitting the words éri & Axe odroe puAapyovar Kai Bov- 
Aapxovor; for the “unwillingness to hold military and civil office” 
is not a point that deserves mention here. If they are retained 
in the text, dudorepa will mean, not insolence and roguery, as 
in the translation, but the disposition to commit crimes on the 
one hand and the unwillingness to hold office on the other. 
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fact that people do not choose even to walk on the same 
road with their enemies. But in theory at least the 
State is composed as far as possible of persons who 
are equal and similar, and this is especially the con- 
dition of the middle class. And from this it follows 
that, if we take the parts of which the State in our 
conception is composed, it is a State of this kind, véz. 
composed largely of the middle class, which enjoys 
the best political constitution. Further it is this 
middle class of citizens which runs the least risk of 
destruction in a State. For as they do not like pau- 
pers lust after the goods of others, nor do others lust 
after theirs, as paupers after the property of the rich, 
they pass an existence void of peril, being neither the 
objects nor the authors of conspiracies. Hence it was 
a wise prayer of * Phocylides 
The middle class within the State 
Fares best, I ween; 
May I be neither low nor great 
But e’en between. 


It is clear then that the best political association is 
the one which is controlled by the middle class, and 
that the only States capable of a good administration 
are those in which the middle class is numerically 
large and stronger, if not than both the other classes, 
yet at least than either of them, as in that case the 
addition of its weight turns the scale and prevents the 
predominance of one extreme or the other. Accord- 
ingly it is an immense blessing to a State that the 
active citizens should possess an intermediate and 
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sufficient amount of property; for where there is a 
class of extremely wealthy people on the one hand and 
a class of absolute paupers on the other, the result 
is either an extreme Democracy or an untempered 
Oligarchy, or, as the outcome of the predominance 
of either extreme, a Tyranny. For Tyranny results 
from the most violent form of Democracy, or from 
Oligarchy, but is far less likely to result from a polity 
in which the middle class is strong and the citizens all 
stand much on the same level. The reason of this we 
will state hereafter when we treat of the revolutions 
of polities. It is evident however that the intermedi- 
ate form of polity is best, as it is the only one which 
is free from political disturbances. For it is where 
the middle class is large that there is the least danger 
of ‘disturbances and dissensions among the citizens. 
And this too, viz. the largeness of the middle class, is 
the reason why great States are comparatively little 
liable to political disturbances ; whereas in small 
States it is easy to divide the whole population into 
two camps, leaving no intermediate class, and all the 
citizens in them are practically either poor or rich. 
It is the middle class too which imparts to Democra- 
cies a more secure and permanent character than to 
Oligarchies, as the middle class are more numerous 
and enjoy a larger share of the honours of State in 
Democracies than in Oligarchies; for if there is no 
middle class, and the poor in virtue of their numbers 
are preponderant, the consequence is failure and 
speedy destruction of the State. 
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We may fairly regard it as an indication of the 
sume fact, viz. of the superiority of the middle class, 
that the best legislators belong to the middle class of 
citizens, e.g. Solon, as is evident from his poems, 
Lycurgus—for he was not king—Charondas and most 
others. 

We see too from these facts why it is that the The reasons 


why most 


great majority of polities are either democratical or polities are 


mocra- 


oligarchical. The reason is that, as the middle class te ees 
is generally small in them, whichever of the two other 
classes enjoys the superiority in any case, whether it 
be the propertied class or the commons, it is a party 
which transgresses the rule of the mean that imparts 
its own bias to the polity, and thereby produces either 
Democracy or Oligarchy. And there is the further 
fact that in consequence of the political disturbances 
and contentions between the commons on the one 
hand and the rich on the other whichever party 
happens to get the better of its opponents, instead of 
establishing a polity of a broad and equal kind, as- 
sumes political supremacy as a prize of the victory 
and sets up either a Democracy or an Oligarchy. We 
may add that the two States, which have attained an 
imperial position in Greece, having regard solely to 
their own respective polities always established either 
Democracies or Oligarchies in the different States, not 
out of any consideration for the interests of the States 
in question, but simply for their own interest. And 
the result of all these circumstances is that the inter- 
mediate polity is either never realized at all or only 
seldom and in a few States; for among all who have 
hitherto attained a commanding position there has 
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been only a single ‘individual who was prevailed upon 
to restore this political system, vz. a Polity. And 
indeed it has become a settled habit among the citi- 
zens of Greek States not even to desire the principle 
of equality but to seek a position either of rule or of 
patient submission to a dominant power. 

The nature of the best polity and the reason why 
it is the best are now clear. But taking the general 
list of polities and remembering that according to 
our “former statement there are several varieties of 
Democracy and Oligarchy, we shall not after our deter- 
mination of the best polity find a difficulty in discern- 
ing what kind of polity is to be placed first, second 
and so on in due order according to their comparative 
excellence and inferiority. For the nearer a polity is 
to the best polity, the better of course it will be, and 
the further it is removed from the mean, the worse it 
will be, unless indeed it is tried with reference to an 
arbitrary standard. And when I speak of an arbitrary 
standard, I mean that there are many cases in which 
one of two polities is preferable én ttself, but the other 
*may well be more advantageous to a certain State. 

The nature and character of the polities suited to 
particular natures and characters is the next question 
which we have to consider. 


' It is impossible to determine who was the “individual” meant 
by Aristotle among the ten or more different names suggested 
by commentators. The language in which he describes the 
Solonian polity (p. 56, ll. 8 sqq.) would lend itself to the view 
that he is here referring to Solon. But drododvai is in favour of 
Congreve’s suggestion that it is the Lacedaemonian Pausanias 
who was in his mind. 
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It is necessary to begin by assuming a principle 
of general application, viz. that the part of the State 
which desires the continuance of the polity ought to 
be stronger than that which does not. But in every 
State there is a qualitative and a quantitative element. 
By the former I mean freedom, wealth, culture and 
nobility ; by the latter mere numerical superiority. 
But it is possible that of the parts of which the State 
is composed the quality may belong to one and the 
quantity to another, e.g. that the ignoble classes may 
be numerically larger than the noble or the poor than 
the rich, but that their superiority in quantity may 
not be commensurate with their inferiority in quality. 
It is necessary therefore to institute a comparison 
between the two elements. 

Where the numerical superiority of the poor 
bears the proportion we have indicated to the qualita- 
tive superiority of the rich, i.e.is vastly superior to tt, 
it is natural that the polity established should be a 
Democracy, and that the species of Democracy should 
be determined by the character of the commons to 
whom the superiority belongs, i.e. that, if it is the 
agricultural population which is predominant, it should 
be the primary form of Democracy, if the mechanical 
and wage-earning population, the latest development 
of Democracy, and so for all the intermediate forms. 
Where on the other hand the superiority of the rich or 
upper classes in quality is greater than its inferiority 
in quantity, it is natural that the polity should be an 
Oligarchy, and as in the last case that the species of 
Oligarchy should be determined by the character of the 
oligarchical population in whom the superiority resides, 
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But the legislator in his political system ought 
always to secure the support of the middle class. For 
if the laws which he enacts are oligarchical, he should _ 
aim at the satisfaction of the middle class ; if demo- 
cratical, he should engage their support in behalf of 
the laws. But it is only where the numbers of the 
middle class preponderate either over both the ex- 
tremes or over only one of them that there is a possi- 
bility of a permanent polity. For there is no danger 
of a conspiracy among the rich and the poor against 
the middle class, as neither rich nor poor will consent 
to a condition of slavery’, and if they try to find a 
polity which is more in the nature of a compromise, 
they will not discover any other than this, viz. the 
polity which rests upon the middle class. For the 
mutual distrustfulness of the Oligarchs and Democrats 
will prevent them from consenting to an alternation of 
rule. All the world over on the other hand there is 
nobody so thoroughly trusted as an arbitrator, and 
the middle class occupies a position of arbitration 
between the rich and the poor. 

But the permanence of the polity will depend 
upon the excellence of the fusion. It is a common 
and serious mistake made even by those who desire 
to set up aristocratical polities not only to give an 
undue share of power to the rich but to endeavour to 
deceive the commons. For the spurious advantages 
are sure in time to produce a real evil, as the usur- 
pations of the rich are more fatal to the polity than 
those of the commons. 
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The artifices usually adopted in polities as pretexts Cuav.XIIL. 
to impose upon the commons are five in number, a 
having reference to the Public Assembly, the offices 
of State, the Courts of Law, the possession of arms 
and ‘gymnastic exercises. 

In regard to the first the artifice is that, while at- io 
tendance in the Public Assembly is a privilege allowed 
to all alike, the rich are liable to a fine either exclu- 
sively or to a fine of a much more serious amount for 
non-attendance. In regard to the offices of State itis 
that the poor enjoy the privilege of declining office, 
which is not accorded to persons possessing a certain 
property assessment. In regard to the Courts of Law 
it is that, whereas the rich are subject to a fine for 
non-attendance, the poor enjoy an immunity, or the 
former are mulcted heavily and the latter only in a 
small sum, as is the case in the laws of Charondas. 
There are some States also in which the entire popu- 
lation is entitled after registration to attend the 
Assembly and the Courts of Law, but if after registra- 
tion they fail to attend, they are liable to a heavy fine, 
the object being that the poorer citizens may be 
deterred by fear of the fine from registering them- 
selves and in consequence of not being registered 
may be unable to attend the Courts of Law or the 
Public Assembly. The same principle prevails in the 
legislation respecting the possession of arms and 
gymnastic exercises. It is a penal offence to be with- 
out arms in the case of the rich but not of the poor, 
and similarly it is a penal offence in the rich but not 
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in the poor to omit their gymnastic exercises ; and 
here again the object is that the former may be in- 
duced by fear of the fine to engage in such exercises 
and the latter having no such fear before their eyes 
may not engage in them. 
(3) demo- Andas ‘these artifices of legislation are oligarchical 
’ in their character, so there are counter-artifices in 
Democracies. Thus, to take a single instance, a fee is 
given to the poor for attendance in the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, but no fine is inflicted upon the 
rich for non-attendance. 
(3) suitedto It is evident therefore that anyone who is anxious 


a fusion of : : ° 
Oligarchy to produce a just fusion should combine the charac- 


amey. teristics of the two polities, Democracy and Oligarchy, 
i.e. he should fee the poor and fine the rich. This will 
be a means of securing the participation of all the 
citizens in the business of the Assembly and the Courts 
of Law, whereas in any other case the polity falls 
entirely into the hands of the one class or the other. 
The limitot The Polity should be exclusively in the hands 
sapoity, of the class which possesses heavy arms; but it is 
not possible to define absolutely the amount of the 
property assessment requesite for the enjoyment of 
political prwileges and to say that it must reach a 
certain figure. We must rather consider what is the 
“highest property assessment which in each particular 
case is consistent with the hypothesis that those who 
are admitted to the exercise of political privileges are 
more numerous than those who are not, and then 
determine it at thisamount. For the poor are content 
1 Reading ddrryapyixa Ta oodhicpara. 
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to keep the peace despite their exclusion from the 
honours of State, if nobody insults them or despoils 
them of any of their property. Not indeed that this 
is an easy condition ; for it is not the case that the 
members of the governing body are invariably persons 
of a delicate sense of honour. And again it is the 
custom of the poor on occasion of war to refuse to serve, 
if in spite of their poverty they are not supplied with 
the means of subsistence ; although, if the means are 
given them, they consent to take the field. But there 
are some States in which the Polity is in the hands 
not only of all who are actually serving as heavy- 
armed soldiers but of all who ever have so served 
and are now past the military age ; while among the 
Malians, although both these classes enjoyed political 
privileges, it was only the persons actually serving in 
the army who were eligible to the offices of State. 
The first polity or constitutional government in Historical 

Greece, which was formed after the era of the kings, of polities. 
included. none but the military class. The original 
polity of all was in the hands of the knights, as it 
was the cavalry that at that time constituted military 
strength and superiority. For heavy infantry is use- 
less without organization and, as there was no such 
thing as any experience or system in the organization 
of infantry among the ancients, their strength resided 
wholly in the cavalry. But as the different States 
increased in size, and the heavy-armed soldiers ac- 
quired greater power, a larger number were admitted 
to political privileges. This is the reason why the con- 
stitutions which we call Polities were called by our 
forefathers Democracies, and the Polities of antiquity 
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were, as might be expected, oligarchical and regal 
in their character; for as owing to the paucity of 
inhabitants the middle class in them was not large, 
their numerical and strategical insignificance inclined 
them to acquiesce in a position of subjection. 

We have now stated the reason why there are 
varieties of polity and why there are more than the 
actual names imply, there being more kinds than one 
of Democracy and so on ; we have also described the 
points of difference between them and the reason of 
the difference, the nature of the best average polity 
and the character of polity suited to particular kinds 
of people. 

Let us proceed to discuss the points which natu- 
rally follow not only generally but in reference to 
particular polities, taking them in order and starting 
from the suitable basis of the subject. 

Every polity comprises three departments, and a 
good legislator is bound to consider what is expedient 
to particular polities in respect of each. For the good 
order of the polity necessarily follows from the good 
order of these departments, and the differences of 
polities necessarily depend upon the differences in 
these respects. 

The first of the three points is *the nature of the 
body which deliberates on affairs of State, secondly 
the nature of the Executive, i.e. the offices to be created, 
the extent of their jurisdiction and the right system 
of election, and pet, the nature of the Judicial 
Body. 
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The Deliberative Body is supreme upon all ques- (1) The De- 
tions of war and peace, the formation and dissolution Boay: 
of alliances, the enactment of laws, sentences of death, 
exile and confiscation ; to it belongs ‘the election of 
the officers of State, and to it they are responsible at 
the expiration of their term of office. It is necessary 
that all these decisions should be committed either 
to the citizens collectively or to some of them, i.e. to 
a single definite office or to several, or that different 
decisions should be committed to different offices, or 
that some of them should be committed to the citizens 
collectively and others to some of the citizens only. 

The exercise of deliberative powers by all the ina Deme- 
citizens upon all subjects isa characteristic of popular’ 
government ; for this universal equality is in the spirit 
of Democracy. But there are various modes of order- 
ing this general deliberative power. The first is that 
it should be exercised by all the citizens not collec- 
tively but by alternation, as e.g. in the polity of the 
Milesian Telecles or in other polities in which it is the 
various official boards which meet for deliberative 
purposes, but all the citizens enter upon official posi- 
tions according to a rotation of tribes or whatever 
are the very smallest divisions of the State, until the 
tenure of office has passed down the entire body. 
The citizens only assemble collectively under this 
system to enact laws, to settle constitutional questions 
and to receive the reports of the officers of State. 
Another mode is that the citizens collectively should 
form the Deliberative Body but should not assemble 
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except ‘to elect officers of.State, to enact laws, to 
determine questions of war and peace and to hold 
the audit of the officers’ accounts, while upon all other 
matters the power of deliberation is vested in officers 
appointed for the particular duties, these officers 
being appointed from the whole body of citizens 
by suffrage or by lot. A third mode is one by which 
the citizens all meet for the election of officers of 
State, for the audit of their accounts and for delibera- 
tion upon questions of war and of alliance, while all 
other matters are administered by the officers of State, 
who are appointed by suffrage so far as is possible 7” 
this advanced form of Democracy, viz. in all cases 
where special knowledge is required in the officers. 
A fourth mode is one in which the citizens meet 
collectively to deliberate upon all questions, and the 
officers of State do not possess the power of decision 
in any case but merely of preliminary examination— 
a method of administration. prevailing at the present 
day in the latest development of Democracy, which is 
in our view analogous to an Oligarchy of a dynastic or 
a Monarchy of a tyrannical type. 

in an Oli- As the modes we have hitherto described are all 

eae democratical, so the system in which deliberation upon 
all matters is confined to certain citizens is oligarchical. 
And in this case too there are several different forms. 
When the election to the Deliberative Body is simply 
dependent upon a comparatively low property assess- 
ment and the body is in consequence comparatively 
numerous, when they do not interfere with any legally 
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prohibited subject but are always obedient to the law, 
and when participation in the deliberative procedure 
is open to anyone upon his acquiring the requisite 
property assessment, the constitution in question is 
an Oligarchy, but an Oligarchy which in virtue of its 
moderate character is a close approximation to a 
Polity. When again the privilege of deliberation is 
not open to all the citizens who possess the requisite 
property assessment but is limited to an elected body, 
but as in the last case their authority is conformable 
to law, the system is in the strict sense oligarchical. 
And when the body with whom the deliberative power 
resides has the power of cooption, and similarly when 
a son succeeds to his father’s place in the Deliberative 
Body, #.e. when the hereditary principle is introduced, 
and the Deliberative Body is superior to the laws, the 
system in question must be an ‘extreme form of 
Oligarchy. 

Where again there are certain matters which are inan Aris 
in the control of certain persons, e.g. where questions 
of war and peace and the audit of the officers’ accounts 
come before the citizens collectively, while everything 
else is left to executive officers and the officers are 
appointed by *suffrage, the polity is an Aristocracy. 

If on the other hand the subjects of deliberation i a Polity. 
come in some cases before persons appointed by suffrage 
and in others before persons appointed by lot, whether 
appointed by lot absolutely or from a body pre- 
viously selected, or before persons appointed partly 
by suffrage and partly by lot, these conditions are 
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characteristic partly of an aristocratical form of polity 
and partly of a Polity in the strict sense. 

The Deliberative Body is distinguished in the way 
we have described relatively to the several polities, 
and the ‘administration of each polity corresponds to 
the distinction we have stated. 


fxpedients But in the interest of the ? Democracy of our own 
appropriate 4 ; . ° 
to the day which is supposed to have a pre-eminent title 


extreme 


Democracy, to the name—I mean the Democracy in which the 
commons are superior even to the laws—it is well, if 
we would improve the deliberation, to adopt the same 
expedient as is adopted in reference to the Courts of 
Law in Oligarchies, where a fine for non-attendance 
is imposed upon the class whose presence in the Courts 
is desired, as a means of securing their attendance 
(while the advocates of popular government give a 
fee to the poor for their attendance), and to apply it 
to the meetings of the Public Assembly. For the deli- 
beration *is better conducted, if all the citizens collec- ’ 
tively take part in it, the commons as well as the 
upper classes and the upper classes as well as the 
masses. It is advisable too that an *equal number of 
members of the Deliberative Body should be appointed 
by suffrage or by lot from each division of the citizens. 
And further, if the Democrats have a vast numerical 
preponderance over the capable statesmen, it is ad- 
visable either to give the fee for attendance not to the 
whole number but to a number corresponding to 
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the numerical strength of the upper classes or to 
throw out by lot all who are in excess of the proper 
number. 

In an Oligarchy on the other hand it is advisable ane 
either to elect by anticipation certain representatives ~ 
of the people as members of the Deliberative Body or 
to establish such an office as exists in certain polities 
under the name of Preliminary Councillors or Guar- 
dians of the Laws and to allow the whole body of 
citizens to take into their consideration such matters 
only as have already received the preliminary decision 
of these boards. This will be a means of giving the 
commons a share in the deliberation and at the same 
time of preventing them from abolishing any insti- 
tution of the polity. It is advisable too that the 
commons either should simply confirm the resolu- 
tions brought before them by the Preliminary Coun- 
cillors or the Guardians of the Laws or at least 
should not pass any resolution of a contrary nature 
or, that while the privilege of giving advice is con- 
ferred upon all, the right of actual deliberation, ¢. e. of 
voting, should be confined to the officers of State. 
It is proper too to adopt just the opposite course to 
the one usually adopted in polities, i.e. to make the 
veto of the masses final but not their positive reso- 
lutions, and always to let a bill which has been rejected 
by the commons be referred back to the executive 
officers. For in existing polities the converse is the 
practice ; it is a small body that has a supreme power 
of veto but not of positive resolution, and there is 
always a power of reference back to the masses. 

Such then is the result of our discussions respect- 
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ing the Deliberative Body and therefore of course the 
supreme authority in the polity. 

Cap. XV. We come next to the distinction in respect of the 

(2) The Exe- offices of State. For in this department of the polity 
as in the last there is room fora good many variations. 
The questions arise what is to be the number of the 
offices of State, the extent of their jurisdiction and 
the period of each—for in some States the officers 
are appointed for six months, in others for a shorter 
period, in others again for a year and in others for a 
still longer time—and further whether the offices are 
to be tenable for life or for a long period, or neither 
of these is to be the case, but they are to be tenable 
several times by the same person, or they are never in 
any circumstances to be tenable by the same persons 
twice. And coming to the appointment of the officers 
of State, we have to inquire into the nature of the 
persons eligible and of the electing body and into the 
method of election. For it is right that upon all these 
various points we should be able to distinguish all the 
various possible arrangements and then to adapt the © 
different offices to the * polities to which they are suited. 

Natureand- But it is not an easy matter at the outset to deter- 

number of 2 AR . 

the offices mine the character of the positions which are properly — 
described as offices of State. For there are many 
mere superintendents necessary to the political asso- 
ciation and, as these are certainly not officers of State, 
it is not correct to regard all functionaries appointed 
either by suffrage or lot as officers. The priesthood 
is an obvious case in point ; it should be regarded 
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not as an office in the strict sense but as something 
distinct from and parallel to political offices. Then 
again there are masters of choruses and heralds who 
are elected, and we elect ‘ambassadors also ; but none 
of these are officers of State. Some offices of super- 
intendence are political, whether the superintendence is 
over all the citizens in respect of a particular function, 
as e.g. the superintendence of a general in the field of 
battle, or departmental, like that of a censor of women 
or boys. Others again are economic—it is a common 
thing e.g. to elect inspectors of weights and measures 
—and others again simply menial, to which people, if 
they are wealthy, appoint slaves. Strictly speaking 
however we must define offices generally as all posi- 
tions to which are assigned the functions of delibera- 
tion, decision and command on certain points and 
more especially the last, as to command is an especial _ 
characteristic of official power. But such a question 
as the exact meaning of the term office is in fact one 
of no practical significance ; for no controversy about 
the name has ever yet been raised or decided ; although 
it has a distinct speculative import. 

It is more to the point to raise a question in 
respect of all polities without exception and especially 
of small States as to the character and number of the 
offices indispensable to the existence of a State and 
the character of such offices as, although not in- 
dispensable, are yet serviceable to a high order of 
polity. For in large States it is equally possible and. 
right to have a single office appointed to a single 
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work, as on the one hand it results from the large 
number of the citizens that there are many persons 
ready to be admitted to the official board, so that ‘in 
some cases the office is held a second time only after 
a long interval and in others is never held more than 
once, and on the other hand every work is better 
done when the attention is exclusively devoted to 
it instead of being distracted by a number of things. 
In small States on the other hand it is necessary 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands, as 
the scantiness of the population makes it difficult for 
a large number of people to be in office at the same 
time. For ¢f this as the case, who are to relieve the 
first set of officers? But it sometimes happens that 
small States require the same offices and laws as 
great ones, with this difference that in the latter case 
*they are required frequently and in the former only 
at considerable intervals. Hence there is no reason 
why several functions should not be assigned to the 
same persons ; for they will not be any impediment 
to one another, and in view of the scanty population 
it is necessary to constitute the offices on the prin- 
ciple of *spit-candlesticks. If we are in a position 
then to enumerate the offices necessary to any State 
and the offices which are “appropriate, although not 
wholly indispensable, the knowledge will facilitate 
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a conclusion as to the character of the offices which 
may properly be united in a single one. 

Nor is it fitting to neglect the further question, 
what is the ‘character of the subjects which should be 
under the superintendence of many local officers and 
of the subjects over which a single office should be 
supreme universally, e.g. whether public propriety 
should in the market be under the control of a censor 
of the market and of different officers in different 
places or of the same office everywhere. There is 
the further question whether the division should 
depend upon the subject or the persons, I mean e.g. 
whether there should be a single minister of public 
propriety or different officers for children and women. 
And yet again, looking to the different polities we have 
to ask whether there is a special class of offices suited 
to each polity or not; in other words whether the same 
offices are supreme in Democracy, Oligarchy, Aristo- 
cracy and Monarchy, although the persons eligible to 
them are not equal and similar but “differ in the 
different polities, being the cultured classes in an 
Aristocracy, the wealthy in an Oligarchy and all free- 
born persons in a Democracy, or whether on the other 
hand there are *different kinds of office corresponding 
to the differences between the polities, and the same 
offices are in some cases similar and in others different 
in consequence of these differences, as it is appro- 
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priate that the same offices should be influential in 
one polity and insignificant in another. It must be 
admitted however that there are certain offices peculiar 
to particular polities, e.g.a Preliminary Council, which 
unlike a Council is distinctly non-democratical. For 
there must be some body to undertake the business 
of preparing measures for the consideration of the 
Public Assembly and thereby enabling the commons 
to attend to business. But if the members of it are 
numerically few, the institution is characteristic of 
Oligarchy ; and as a Preliminary Council is neces- 
sarily small, it is therefore oligarchical. Where how- 
ever both these offices, viz. a Council and a Pre- 
liminary Council, exist, the latter is established as 
a controlling influence upon the former ; for while 
the Council is an institution of Democracy, the Pre- 
liminary Council is an institution of Oligarchy. But 
the authority of the Council is gradually undermined 
in all Democracies in which the commons themselves 


assemble for the transaction of business of every 


kind. And this is usually the case when the members 
of the Public Assembly are in receipt of large pay for. 
their attendance, as in that case they have sufficient 
leisure to assemble frequently and themselves pro- 
nounce decisions upon all questions. On the other 
hand a censorship of women or children or any 
other office charged with similar superintendence is 
characteristic of an Aristocracy, but not of a De- 
mocracy, as it is impossible ix a Democracy to pre- 
vent the wives of the poor from going out of doors, 
nor yet of an Oligarchy, as the wives of the actual 
Oligarchs lead luxurious and unrestrained lives. 
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So much however at present for these questions. 
We must now endeavour to enter upon a thorough 
discussion of the various methods of appointing the 
officers of State. The points of difference are com- 
prised under three general heads, the combinations 
of which will certainly give us all the possible modes 
of procedure. The questions which arise are firstly, 
who are the persons that appoint the officers of 
State? secondly, who are eligible to office? and 
thirdly, what is the mode of election? And further 
under each of those heads there is a ‘certain number 
of possible variations. 

The power of appointment may be in the hands The various 


modes of 
either of all the citizens or of some, and the persons appointite 


eligible may be either all or some, the some being State. a 
determined e.g. either by property assessment or 
birth or virtue or some other similar qualification, 
as at Megara where they were the exiles who had 
come home in a body and fought against the com- 
mons; and further the appointment may be made 
either by suffrage or by lot. Again, there are com- 
binations of these different modes ; I mean that some 
of the officers may be appointed by some citizens 
and others by all, to some offices all the citizens may 
be eligible and to others only some, and in some 
cases the appointment may be made by suffrage and 
in others by lot. Further each of these different 
possibilities admits of four variations. For either all 
may appoint from all by suffrage or all from all by 
lot, or all from some by suffrage or all from some by 
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lot ; and ‘in appointing from all the appointment may 
be made either by a system of rotation, i.e. according 
to tribes, townships and clans, until it has passed 
through the entire body of citizens, or in all cases 
from the whole body, or again partly in one way 
and partly in the other. Again, if it is some only of 
the citizens who appoint, they may appoint either 
from all by suffrage or from all by lot or from some 
by suffrage or from some by lot or partly in one way 
and partly in another, I mean *partly by suffrage and 
partly by lot. We thus arrive at twelve as the 
number of possible modes, not including the two 
combinations. °*And of these there are two systems 
of appointment which are democratical, viz. that all 
should appoint from all by suffrage or lot or by a 
combination of the two, i.e. to some offices by lot and 
to others by suffrage. On the other hand the system 
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in which the appointment is not vested in all the 
citizens collectively but all are eligible, and the ap- 
pointment is made either by lot or suffrage or both, 
or in which the persons eligible are in some cases all 
the citizens and in others some of them and the ap- 
pointment is made either by lot or suffrage or both, 
i.e. in some cases by lot and in others by suffrage, is 
characteristic of a Polity ; and the same is true of the 
system in which some appoint from all partly by 
suffrage and partly by lot. The system in which the 
appointment is made by some partly from all and 
partly from some either by lot or suffrage or partly 
by suffrage and partly by lot is suited to a Polity of 
an. aristocratic type. The system in which some ap- 
point from some by suffrage or some from some by 
lot or some from some by a combination of the two 
ways is oligarchical, although the appointment by 
suffrage is more strictly oligarchical than that by lot 
or by a combination of the two. Finally the appoint- 
ment by some from all or by all from some by suffrage 
is suited to an Aristocracy. 

Such is a complete catalogue of the modes of 
appointment to office and such their division ac- 
cording to the different polities. The institutions 
suitable to particular people, the methods of appoint- 
ment and the nature of the ‘authority appertaining 
to the several offices of State will now be evident. 
And when I speak of the authority of an office, I 
mean e.g. the control it exercises over the revenues 
or the defences of the State ; for there are different 
kinds of authority, as we see if we compare the 
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authority of a general and of a superintendent of 
commercial transactions in the market. 

The third point which still remains to be dis- 
cussed is ‘the constitution of the Courts of Law. And 
here we must follow the same principle as before in~ 
ascertaining the modes of constituting them. The 
points of difference in respect of the Courts of Law fall 
under three general heads, viz. the persons eligible, 
the extent of their jurisdiction and the manner of 
their appointment. By the persons eligible I mean 
the question whether they are to be the whole popu- 
lation or only a class ; by the sphere of their juris- 
diction, the various kinds of Courts ; by the method 
of appointment, the choice between lot or suffrage. 

Let us begin by determining the different kinds of 
Court. They are eight in number, viz. a Court of 
scrutiny, a Court to try offences committed against 
the State, another to try all constitutional questions, _ 
a fourth to try cases that arise between officers of 
State and individuals respecting fines, fifthly the 
Court which deals with important cases of private 
contract, and besides these sixthly the Court of 
homicide, and seventhly the Court of aliens. The 
Court of homicide is of various kinds, whether the ~ 
judges who hear the suits are the same or different, 
according as it deals with homicide of malice prepense, 
involuntary homicide, cases where the fact is admitted 
but the justice of it is in dispute, cases where persons 
*who have left the country én consequence of an acci- 
dental homicide are on their return tried upon a charge 
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of murder, as is said to be the case at Athens in the 
Court at Phreatto, although at the ‘present time 
such cases are of rare occurrence even in large States. 
The Court of aliens too has two divisions, one dealing 
~ with cases between two aliens, the other with cases 
_ between an alien and a citizen. And lastly there is 
a Court for the trial of petty contracts to the amount 
of a drachma or at the most five drachmae or a little 
more ; for it is necessary that these cases like others 
should be decided, although they are not suitable to 
come before a number of judges. 

These cases however, like cases of homicide and 
cases in which aliens are concerned, we may dismiss. 


We have now to discuss political cases, which must ' 


be satisfactorily ordered, if we are to avoid dis- 
sensions and disturbances of the polity. 

If all the citizens are capable of judicial office, 
the various cases we have distinguished must either 
all come for decision before all the judges, who are 
appointed by suffrage or lot or partly in one way 
and partly in the other, or some of them must in- 
variably come before certain judges appointed partly 
by lot and partly by suffrage. These modes of organi- 
zation then are four in number; and there is an 
equal number, if it is only a portion of the citizens 
who are eligible to the judicial office. For with this 
limited eligibility there may be a Court of universal 
jurisdiction appointed by suffrage or by lot or partly 
in one way and partly in the other ; or there may be 
particular Courts with special jurisdiction composed 
of members elected by lot or suffrage. 
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Such then, as we have described them, are the 
possible modes of organization in the cases mentioned. 
There are also combinations of the same, e.g. cases 
where the persons eligible are sometimes all the 
citizens, sometimes some and sometimes again both, 
as when the members of the same Court are ap- 
pointed partly from all and partly from some and 
either by lot or by suffrage or by a combination of 
the two. 

All the possible modes of constituting the Courts 
of Law have now been stated. The systems first 
described, viz. the various conditions of universal 
eligibility and universal jurisdiction, are democratical. 
The next, viz. limited eligibility and universal juris- 
diction, are oligarchical. The third, viz. the com- 
bination of universal and limited eligibility, are 
characteristic of an Aristocracy and a Polity. 


BOOK. VII: 


THE number and nature of the different forms of cuar. 1 
the Deliberative or Supreme Body in the polity, of 
the system of the executive offices and the Courts of 
Law and the several forms of these institutions which 
are appropriate to the various polities have already 
been the subjects of discussion’. But as there are 
in fact several kinds of Democracy and_ similarly 
several kinds of the other polities, it is worth while 
to investigate any point which has not yet been con- 
sidered in regard to them, and at the same time to 
determine the proper and convenient organization of 
each polity. We have also to consider the various 
ways in which the different methods of organizing 
the institutions in question may be combined ; for it 
is the combinations of them that cause polities to 
overlap, producing Aristocracies which have an oli- 
garchical bias on the one hand and Polities which 
have a democratical bias on the other. And when I 
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speak of such combinations as deserve consideration 
but have not yet been considered, I mean e.g. the 
case where the system of the Deliberative Body and 
the election of the executive officers are constituted 
on oligarchical and the system of the Courts of Law 
on aristocratical principles, or where the Courts of 
Law and the Deliberative Body are constituted on 
oligarchical and the election of the executive officers 
on aristocratical principles, or again in some other 
way the institutions characteristic of a particular 
polity are not all found in combination. 

The character of Democracy suited to a particular 
State or of Oligarchy to a particular population or 
the form of any other polity which is advantageous 
to particular people are subjects which have been 
already discussed. Still’ it is not enough to eluci- 
date the form in which any of the polities we have 
mentioned is *best for a particular State ; we must 
proceed to examine briefly the proper method of 
establishing these or any others. We will begin with 
Democracy, as the consideration of Democracy will 
serve to display the characteristics of the polity an- 
tagonistic to it, i.e. of the polity sometimes called 
Oligarchy. 

For the purpose of this investigation it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the characteristics which are demo- 
cratical or regarded as consequent upon Democracy ; 
for it is their combinations which give rise to the 
different species of Democracy and indeed to the exist- 
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ence of a plurality of Democracies differing from each 
other. For there are two reasons for a plurality of The reasons 


: p : for a plu- 
Democracies. The first is that which has been already rality of 


alleged, viz. the variety in the character of the popu- cies 
lations. For the population consists in one case of 
agriculturists, in another of mechanics or labourers, 
and so on ; and if the first is added to the second and 
again the third to the first two, the difference in 
the Democracy is not merely one of superiority or 
inferiority but amounts to an actual change of kind. 
The second is the reason we are now considering, viz. 
that the various combinations of the characteristics 
consequent upon a Democracy and regarded as 
proper to this form of polity produce corresponding 
differences in the Democracy, as a smaller number of 
these characteristics will be consequent upon one 
form of Democracy, a larger number upon another, 
and all of them upon a third. The knowledge of these 
several characteristics is valuable as enabling us not 
only to establish any polity we may desire but also 
to effect the necessary reforms in those which already 
exist. For the founders of polities generally en- 
deavour to combine all the characteristics proper to 
the principle of their polity and in'so doing fall into 
an error’. But we may now proceed to describe the 
fundamental assumptions, the moral features and the 
objects of the different polities. 
The primary principle of a democratical polity is Cwar. 0. 
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Theprimary personal liberty. Such is the language which is in 


principle of 
Democracy. 


everybody’s mouth, as if Democracy were the only 
polity in which liberty is enjoyed ; for it is this, vz. 
the enjoyment of liberty, which is said to be the end 
and object of every Democracy. But one feature of 
liberty is the alternation of rule and subjection. For 


justice in the democratical view consists in equality — 


as determined not proportionally or by merit but 
arithmetically, i.e. by merely counting heads ; and 
where this is the principle of justice, it necessarily 
follows that the masses are supreme, and that, what- 
ever is the will of the majority, this is 'final, and in 
this justice consists. For the theory being that all the 
citizens should share alike, the result is that in a De- 
mocracy the poor exercise higher authority than the 
rich ; for they constitute a majority of the population, 
and the will of the majority is supreme. This then is 
one token of liberty, which is represented by all 
friends of popular government as a criterion of a 
democratical polity. The other is that every citizen 
lives according to his own pleasure. For this is said 
to be a function of liberty, as the converse is a 
function of one whose life is spent in a condition of 
slavery. This is then a second criterion of De- 
mocracy ; and from this has been deduced the ex- 
emption of the citizens from authority, in the extreme 
case from all authority whatever, but at all events 
from anything more than such authority as- they 
themselves exercise in turn. And thus this second 
criterion of liberty coincides. with the liberty that 
consists in equality. 
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In view of these primary principles and of the The cha- 
character of the authority which we have described, w2z. of a Pee 
alternate authority, the following features are charac- ment. 
teristic of a popular government, viz. the eligibility of 
all the citizens to the offices of State and their appoint- 
ment by all, the rule of all over each individual and of 
each individual in his turn over all, the use of the 
lot in the appointment either to all the offices of 
State or to all that do not require experience or 
special skill, the absence of a property qualification 
or the requirement of the lowest possible qualifica- 
tion for office, the regulation that the same person 
shall never hold any office twice or shall not hold it 
much oftener than once or shall do so only in a few 
cases with the exception of military offices, a system 
of short tenure of office either in all cases or in all 
cases where it is possible, the power of all or’ of a 
body chosen from all to sit as judges in all or almost 
all or at least the greatest and most important cases, 
such as cases arising out of the audit of the officers’ 
accounts, constitutional cases and cases of private 
contract, the supreme authority of the Public As- 
sembly in all questions or? at least the most im- 
portant, and of no individual office over any question 
or only over the smallest number possible. Of all 
offices of State the most democratic institution is a 
Council, except where all the citizens receive a large 
fee for attendance in the Assembly ; in which case 
they despoil the Council as well as all the other 
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offices of their authority. For the commons, being 
well paid and consequently having leisure to attend 
the Assembly frequently, draw all decisions without 
exception into their own hands, as has been said in 
the preceding part of this treatise. Another demo- 
cratical feature is the payment of the members of all 
the three powers in the State, viz. the Assembly, the 
Courts of Law and the executive offices or, if this is 
impossible, of the executive offices, the Courts of 
Law! and the regular assemblies or, ¢f not of all 
offices, of those whose members require a common 
table. And further as it is birth, wealth and culture 
which are the characteristics of Oligarchy, it would 
seem that those of Democracy are the opposites, viz. 
low birth, poverty and intellectual degradation. And 
in respect of the offices of State it is democratical 
that none should be held for life, and that, if any 
such office survives from an ancient revolution, its 
power should be curtailed under the Democracy, 
and the appointment to it should be by lot instead of 
by suffrage. 

Such being then -.the general features *of De- 
mocracy, Democracy or a democratic population in 
the strict sense of the word as now conceived is an 
outcome of the principle of justice which is admitted 
to be democratical, i.e. of universal arithmetical 
equality. For the condition of equality is one in | 
which the rule is not any more *in the hands of the 
poor than of the rich, in which neither party enjoys 
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an exclusive supremacy, but all stand upon a nu- 
merical equality. It is in these circumstances that 
equality and liberty would in the judgment of De- 
mocrats be realized in the *State. 

The next point, viz. the manner in which the Cmar. 11. 


citizens are to enjoy equality, presents a certain diffi- (fae 


culty. The question is whether it is right to consider (farcical 
the assessed properties of (Jet us say) .five hundred Ss 
citizens as distributed among, or im other words 
balanced by, the properties of a thousand others and 
to give the thousand only equal power with the five 
hundred—or perhaps instead of ordering the equality 
of property thus, it is right, while we adopt. this 
method of distribution, to select an equal number of 
representatives of the five hundred and the thousand 
and to invest them with the supreme authority over 
the “election of the executive officers and the procedure 
of the Courts of Law—Is it then, we may ask, a polity 
so constituted or one in which the principle is simply 
that of counting heads, that is the justest according to 
the popular conception of justice? I say the popular 
or democratical conception of justice, for it is con- 
tended by the friends of popular government that the 
decision of the majority is just ; while the oligarchical 
party makes justice to consist in the decision of the 
wealthier, maintaining that the amount of property is 
the standard that should determine the decisions. 
But in either case there is a certain inequality and 
injustice. The theory that the decision of the Few 
is just will justify Tyranny, as if we suppose the 
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case of an individual possessed of larger means than 
all the other members of the wealthy class, the oli- 
garchical principle of justice will entitle him to a 
monopoly of rule, and the theory that the decision 
of the mere numerical majority is just will ‘justify, 
as has been already said, the confiscation of the 
property of the wealthy minority. The nature of 
the equality to which both Oligarchs and Democrats 
will yield assent is a question which must be con- 
sidered by the light of their respective definitions of 
justice. They agree in the view that the decision of 
the majority of the citizens should be supreme. This 
we may admit, although not without some limitation. 
As there are two elements of which the State is com- 
posed, viz. rich and poor, we may determine that the 
decision of the ’majority of both, if they agree, and, 
if they disagree, of the absolute majority, or in other 
words of those whose collective property assessment. 
is higher, should be supreme. Suppose e.g. that there 
are ten rich and twenty poor and that there are six rich 
on one side and fifteen poor on the other ; there are 
then four rich on the side of the fifteen poor and five 
poor on the side of the six rich. Reckoning the poor 
and rich together on both sides, we determine that 
the decision of the side which has the larger property 
assessment is supreme. But supposing that the sides 
chance to come out equal, we must look upon this as 
a difficulty which is liable to occur in any system of 
voting and actually does occur when e.g. the Public 
Assembly or the Court of Law is evenly divided. 
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The only thing to be done then is to appeal to the 
lot or to adopt some other similar expedient. 

But where the question is the principle of equality 
or justice, difficult as it is—and it is most difficult— 
to discover the truth, still it is an easier task to arrive 
at it than to win the practical compliance of those 
who have it in their power to aggrandize themselves. 

For appeals to !justice and equality have ever been 
the resource of the weaker and are systematically 
disregarded by the strong. 

While there are four forms of Democracy, it is Cuar. 1v. 
the first in order which is the best, as was remarked jhe {our 
in the earlier part of our treatise, not to say that it is Pemecr*’y: 
the most ancient of all. When I speak of the first ac 
or primary Democracy, I refer to the natural classi- 
fication of populations. As the agricultural popu- @) the ssri- 
lation is best, it is only possible to realize ? the best 
Democracy where the people live by agriculture or 
grazing. For the members of a population so com- 
posed, not possessing a large property, are occupied 
about their business, so that they cannot hold fre- 
quent meetings of the Assembly; while, as they 
3do possess the bare necessaries of life, they devote 
themselves to their proper occupations and, instead 
of coveting the property of their neighbours, prefer a 
life of labour to political activity and official power, 
except where office promises an opportunity of large 
gain. For the Many care more for pecuniary gain 
than for honour, as may be inferred from their ac- 
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quiescence in the tyrannical governments of antiquity 
and the Oligarchies of our own day, provided that 
no one interferes with their labour or despoils them 
of any of their property. The reason is that, ¢f they 
are left to themselves, they rapidly acquire riches or. 
at least are relieved from poverty. It may be added 
that their control of the elections to the offices of 
State and the responsibility of all the officers of State 
to them fully satisfy any ambitious cravings they may 
have. For there are some States in which the Many 
are content to let the election to the offices of State 
pass out of their own hands into the hands of a body 
elected from all the citizens by alternation, provided 
that they retain the deliberative functions in their 
own hands. And yet even this we must consider to 
be a form of Democracy, an example of which for- 
merly existed at Mantineia. Thus it is at once a 
beneficial and a customary condition of the De- — 
mocracy already described that, while the officers of 
State are elected by all the citizens and are re- 
sponsible to all, and all exercise judicial powers, the — 
principal officers of State are appointed by suffrage — 
rather than by lot, and eligibility depends upon a 
property qualification, which is raised in proportion — 
to the importance of the office, or that, if no property 
qualification is required in any case, the offices of 
State should be confined to competent persons. A 
political constitution of this kind is sure to be ex- 
cellent ; for the offices of State will always be in the 
hands of the best men with the full assent of the 
commons and without any feeling of envy on their 
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part against the better classes, and the better or 
upper classes will certainly be content with such a 
system, in virtue of which they will never be sub- 
jected to the rule of their inferiors, while in the 
exercise of their own authority they will be pre- 
vented from violating the principles of justice by 
their responsibility to the supreme authority of 
others. For there is an advantage to the State in 
the feeling of dependence on the part of the officers 
and in the limitation of their arbitrary dealing, as 
the power of arbitrary action is incompatible with 
the control of the baser elements existing in each 
individual. And thus the result will certainly be 
the condition of things which is the most highly 
beneficial in any polity, viz. the rule of the better 
class provided that they behave themselves well with- 
out any infringement of the rights of the people. 

It is evident then that this is the best form of 
Democracy, and that it owes its excellence to the 
character of its population. For the encouragement 
of agriculture among the people there are certain laws 
of }ancient date which are all effective, such as a law 
absolutely prohibiting the possession of more than a 
certain amount of land or prohibiting the possession of 
more than a certain amount within a certain distance of 
the city proper or the State. Another similar measure 
was the legal regulation which formerly existed in many 
States actually prohibiting the sale of the original 
allotments. The law of Oxylus, as it is called, against 
taking a mortgage upon a particular part of the 
landed estate belonging to any citizen is calculated 
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to have much the same effect. But at the present day, 
if we would effect the necessary reform we must have 
recourse to the law of }Aphytis which is suitable to 
the end of which we are speaking. For the citizens 
of Aphytis, although their number is large and their 
country small, are all engaged in agriculture, because — 
they assess the value of estates not in the gross but 
in subdivisions so small that even the poor can more 
than attain the necessary standard of assessment. 

Next to an agricultural people the best popula- 
tion is one consisting of graziers who depend for 
their living upon live stock. For the life of a grazing 
population has many points of resemblance to agri- 
culture ; nor are there any people who have a con- 
dition so well disciplined for military service or 
who are so active physically or so well able to endure 
exposure to the elements. 

The other populations of which the remaining 
forms of Democracy are composed are practically all 
a great deal lower om the scale of civilization than 
these. For the life of mechanics, tradesmen and — 
labourers is a low one; nor has any of the occu- 
pations in which such people engage any necessary 
connexion with virtue. And further all this class of 
persons, always loitering as they are about the market 
and the town, is ready enough to attend meetings of 
the Assembly ; whereas an agricultural population 
being scattered throughout the country does not 
assemble so readily or feel the same need of such — 
meetings. Where the situation of the country hap- 
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pens to be such that lit is at a great distance from 
the city, it is easy to establish a good form of De- 
mocracy or a Polity ; for as the mass of the popula- 
tion is obliged to make its settlements in the fields, 
the mob of the market, even if it exists, is bound not 
to hold meetings of the Assembly without the rural 
population, and therefore holds them only on rare 
OCCASIONS. 

The proper method of establishing the best or pri- 
mary form of Democracy has now been stated. Nor 
is it difficult to see how to establish all the rest. We 
must deviate step by step from the primary De- 
mocracy and separate from the citizens an wnen- 
JSranchised body which will in each succeeding case 
be worse than before. 

The latest development of Democracy, admitting \#) the ex- 
as it does all the citizens to an absolute equality of 
political privileges, is one which cannot be endured 
by every State and cannot well have a permanent 
existence in any, unless supported by a good system 
of laws and moral habits”. It is with the view of 
establishing this form of Democracy and of con- 
firming the power of the commons that the popular 
leaders usually ’enroll the largest possible number 
of persons in the ranks of the citizens, conferring 
political rights not only upon all the legitimate 
children of citizens but upon their bastards and upon 
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children who are descended from citizens upon the 
side of one parent only, whether the father’s or the 
mother’s. For all such elements are particularly con-~ 
genial to the extreme Democracy. It is, as I say, 
the custom of demagogues to establish a Democracy 
upon these principles; but the right course is to 
enroll new citizens only up to the point at which the 
numbers of the commons just preponderate over the 
numerical strength of the upper and middle classes, 
and to advance no further. For if* their numbers 
are in excess of this limit, they disturb the equi- 
librium of the State and irritate the upper classes 
into a spirit of dissatisfaction with the Democracy, 
which proved to be the cause of the political dis- 
turbances at Cyrene. For although the mob element 
may be overlooked, so long as it is small, if it 
reaches large dimensions, it forces itself more upon 
the attention. Again, the interests of the extreme 
Democracy are subserved by such institutions as 
were adopted by Cleisthenes at Athens in his desire 
to strengthen the power of the Democracy and at 
Cyrene by the founders of the democratical con- 
stitution. New and more numerous tribes and clans 
must be created, the number of private religious rites 
must be united in a smaller number of public cere- 
monies, and no stone must be left unturned to secure 
the intermixture of all the different classes in the 
State and the dissolution of the former private asso- 
ciations. And finally the established characteristics 
of Tyranny seem to be suited without exception to 
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the extreme Democracy, such, I mean, as the licence 
of slaves, women and children—although in the case 
of slaves it may be a good thing up to a certain 
point—and the connivance at a life of uncontrolled 
liberty among all the citizens. For there are many 
different ways of strengthening this sort of polity, as 
the Many prefer a life of irregularity to one of con- 
tinence and control. 

It is not the principal or sole business of the omap.y 
legislator or of anyone who aspires to constitute such The means 


of pre- 
a polity as we have described merely to establish it stvins 


Democra- 
in the first mstance but rather to provide for its “® 
esecurity. For it is easy enough for people to endure 
for a single day or two or three days under any form 
of polity ; but a polity, if it is to be permanent, 
demands special provisions. Hence it is proper! 
to take measures for its preservation by guarding 
against all destructive agencies and ordaining such 
laws whether written or unwritten as shall best 
embrace all the preservatives of polities, and to re- 
gard as eminently democratical or oligarchical not 
such measures as will give the strongest democratical 
or oligarchical character to the State, but such as 
will enable it to preserve that character for the 
longest time. But our modern demagogues adopt a 
different line. They seek to gratify the commons of 
their respective States by using the instrumentality 
of the Courts of Law to confiscate a great part of 
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the property of the rich. Hence the true friends of . 
the polity should seek to counteract these measures 
by enacting a law that nothing that is paid into the 
treasury by persons who are condemned in a law- 
suit shall escheat to the public but that it shall all be 
consecrated to the service of the Gods. For the re- 
sult will be that, while malefactors will be quite as 
cautious as before, as being liable to precisely similar. 
penalties, the mob will be less eager to return a 
verdict of condemnation against accused persons, if 
they have no prospect of getting anything for them- _ 
selves. Another expedient! is to reduce as far as — 
possible the number of State cases by imposing: 
heavy penalties as deterrents upon the originators of 
baseless prosecutions. For it is not the friends of 
popular government but the upper classes that are 


the favourite objects of impeachment ; whereas it is 


desirable that all the citizens should, if possible, be 
well-disposed to? the polity or at least that they — 
should not look upon the supreme power in the 
State, wiz. the commons, as hostile. Again, as in the — 
latest development of Democracy the population is 
large, and the citizens cannot well attend the As- 
sembly without being paid, and where there are no 
revenues of State the payment of members is pre- 
judicial to the interests of the upper classes—for the 
means are sure to be supplied by extraordinary taxes, 
confiscation of property and judicial iniquity, causes 
which have before now proved the ruin of many 
Democracies—but to resume, where there are no 
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revenues of State, it is desirable to hold only few 
meetings of the Assembly, and to make the Courts 
numerically large but to allow them only to sit for 
a few days at a time. For this tends to relieve the 
wealthy from dreading the expense, if it is only the 
poor and not the rich who are the recipients of pay- 
ment for attendance in the Courts of Law, and at 
the same time to secure a far better administration 
of justice, as the rich are willing to absent themselves 
for a short time, but not for many days, from the 
management of their private affairs. Where there 
are revenues of State on the other hand, it is de- 
sirable not to follow the example of modern dema- 
gogues in dividing the surplus. The poor no sooner 
receive the money than they require it again ; for 
the sort of assistance thus given them is like the 
proverbial leaky pitcher of the Danaides. But the 
genuine friend of the people should take measures 
to prevent the masses from being sunk in extreme 
poverty, as this is a state of things which produces a 
degradation of the Democracy. Accordingly a sys- 
tematic effort must be made to secure a permanent 
prosperity. And as this is the interest of the rich as 
much as of the poor, the residue of the public 
revenues should be collected and distributed in large 
sums to the poor, especially if it is possible to 
collect enough to supply them with the means of 
acquiring a plot of land or, failing this, to start them 
in business or agriculture. And if it is impossible to 
subsidize all the poor citizens at once, there should 
be*a distribution of money among them by a ro- 
tation of tribes or some other division. Meanwhile 
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the rich should contribute the necessary payment 
for the indispensable meetings of the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, on condition’ of being released 
from all useless public burdens. It is by some such 
political procedure as this that the Carthaginians 
have secured the loyalty of the commons, as they 
raise a certain portion of them to affluence from 
time to time by sending them out as colonists to the 
surrounding subject States. Again, it shows good 
taste and good sense on the part of the upper classes, 
if they take individual members of the poorer popu- 
lation and direct them to some industrial pursuit by 
giving them the means of starting in it. Nor is ita 
bad plan to imitate the method’ of rule among the 


Tarentines, who secure the *loyalty of the masses by 


giving the poor a share in the practical enjoyment of 
their property. Another of their artifices was to 
divide all the offices of State into two classes, the 
appointment to one of which was by suffrage and to the 
otber by lot, the object in the latter case being to — 
secure the participation of the commons in office and 
in the former to improve the character of the ad- 
ministration. But it is possible to treat the same 
office in this way by adopting a principle of division, — 
so that one part of the officers is appointed by lot 
and the other by suffrage. 

The methods of instituting the different forms of 
Democracy have been described, and we may say 
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that the methods of instituting those of Oligarchy tThetormsot 
are evident at once from these. For we must infer 
the characteristics of the several forms of Oligarchy 
from their opposites by observing the analogy be- 
tween each and the corresponding form of De- 
mocracy. Let us take e.g. the primary or best-tem- 
pered form of Oligarchy. It is the form which ap- 
proximates to the so-called Polity ; and in it we have 
to distinguish two separate kinds of property as- 
sessment, a lower which is requisite as a condition 
of eligibility to the merely indispensable offices of 
State and a higher as a condition of eligibility to the 
offices of greater importance. It is a further charac- 
teristic of this polity that the exercise of political 
privileges is open to anybody who acquires the requi- 
site amount of property, the number of the commons 
introduced! into the ranks of citizens on the strength 
of the property assessment being so large as_ to 
secure the predominance of the enfranchised over 
the unenfranchised classes in the State. We may 
add that the persons admitted to the citizenship 
should in all cases be taken from the superior ele- 
ments of the commons. 

Similarly the second form of Oligarchy is to be 
established by a slight intensification of the oligar- 
chical principle. 

The form of Oligarchy which is opposite to the 
extreme Democracy, i.e. the form of Oligarchy which 
is the closest approximation to a dynastic or ty- 
rannical form of government, as it is the worst of all 
Oligarchies, is the one that requires the largest 
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precautions. For as bodies which are in a thoroughly 
healthy condition and vessels which carry a crew fit 
to put to sea admit of numerous blunders without 
being fatally injured by them, while sickly bodies 
and crazy vessels manned by a bad crew cannot 
sustain the smallest blunders, so in the case of 
polities it is the worst that require the greatest pre- 
cautions. 

As in a Democracy then it is a general rule that 
the best preservative is a large population—for it is 
the plea of numbers which is the correlative to the 
plea of merit—so on the other hand in an Oligarchy 
it is plain that the safety of the State must be due 
to a good adjustment of the polity. 

The population of the State may be subdivided 
into four principal parts viz. husbandmen, mechanics, 
tradesmen and labourers, and there are four branches 
of the military service viz. cavalry, heavy infantry, 
light-armed troops and marines. Accordingly where 
the country happens to be suited to cavalry, there is 
a natural propriety in instituting the Oligarchy there 
in a pronounced form ; for in this case the safety of 
the inhabitants depends upon the force of cavalry, and 
it is only persons of large property who can afford 
to keep horses. Where again the country is suitable 
to heavy infantry, the next form of Oligarchy is ap- 
propriate ; for it is the rich rather than the poor 
who are qualified to serve as heavy infantry. A 
strong force of light-armed soldiers or marines on 
the other hand is wholly democratical. Recent ex- 
perience shows that, where there is a large number 
of light-armed soldiers and marines, the Oligarchs 
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are often worsted in the event of civil war. This is a 
danger which ought to be met by an expedient bor- 
rowed from strategy, where generals unite with their 
cavalry and heavy infantry forces a_ proportionate 
number of light-armed troops. It is the light-armed 
service that gives the commons in different States 
their victory over the rich in civil wars, as their light 
armour enables them to fight without difficulty against 
a force of cavalry or heavy infantry. If the Oligarchs 
then in any State allow the light-armed force to be 
taken exclusively from the commons, they are so 
far forging a weapon of attack upon themselves. 
The proper course, in view of the differences of age 
and of the natural distinction between old and young, 
is that the Oligarchs should let their sons in youth 
receive instruction in the easy exercises of the light- 
armed service, so that, when they have passed out 
of the ranks of boys, they may be personally masters 
of the system. 

Admission to the governing class should be Open Admission 
to the general population either upon the principle roverning 
already described, viz. to all who acquire the requi- eae 
site property qualification, or as at Thebes to such 
persons when they have desisted for a stated period 
from mechanical occupations or as at Massalia by a 
selection of deserving persons whether members! of 
the polity or external to it. 

Again the most important offices of State, which Oligarchteal 
must be confined to members of the governing body, 
should be saddled with public burdens, so that 
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the commons may acquiesce in their exclusion and 
may not grudge the officers of State the authority 
for which they pay so heavy a sum. And the 
officers of State upon their accession to power may 
appropriately celebrate magnificent sacrifices and 
construct some public work, that participation in 
the entertainments which naturally follow and the 
view of the city with its rich embellishment of votive 
offerings and public edifices may induce the commons 
to welcome the permanence of the polity ; not to say 
that the offerings and edifices will serve in the future 
as memorials of the heavy expense incurred by the 
upper class. But our modern Oligarchs adopt an 
exactly contrary line of action. They are fully as 
eager for the spoils as for the honour of office, so 
that these Oligarchies may well be described as 
nothing better than Democracies on a small scale. 

So much for the right method of establishing the 
different forms of Democracy and Oligarchy. 

The next step in our discussion is to subdivide 
the field of the executive offices properly, determining 
their number, nature and provinces, as has been 
already said. For as it is impossible that a State 
should exist without the necessary offices, so it is 
impossible that it should be properly administered 
without such offices as advance the cause of good 
discipline and order. And further as the number 
of the offices will necessarily be smaller in small 
States and larger in large ones, as indeed has been 
already remarked, it is necessary to ascertain the 
character of the offices which may appropriately be 
combined with each other or kept distinct. 
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Taking first the functions which are indispensable (1) political. 
in any State, we begin with the superintendence of 
the market, which should be under the control of a 
definite office having the oversight of commercial 
transactions and general good order. For a system of 
sale and purchase may be said to be indispensable to 
any State as a means to the mutual supply of neces- 
sary wants; nor is there any other equally ready 
method of securing independence, which is ea hypo- 
thesi the object of association in a single polity. 

Another function, which comes next to this and is 
closely allied to it, includes the superintendence of 
all public and private property in the city with a 
view to the maintenance of good order, the pre- 
servation and restoration of dilapidated buildings 
and streets, the supervision of boundaries between 
neighbours in order to prevent disputes, and any 
other similar duties of superintendence. The office 
in question is commonly called the commissionership 
of the city. It embraces however various depart- 
ments, to each of which in the more populous States 
different officers are appointed, such as constructors 
of fortifications, superintendents of the water-supply 
and guardians of the "harbour. 

There is a third office equally indispensable and 
similar to the last, as its duties are the same, except 
that its locality is the country and the suburbs of 
the city. These officials are sometimes called com- 
missioners of public lands and sometimes com- 
missioners of woods and forests. 
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Apart from these three offices of superintendence 
there is a fourth consisting of persons whose duty it 
is to receive and hold in charge the public revenues 
and to distribute them to the different branches of - 
the administration. The name of these officers is 
receivers or treasurers. 

Another office is the one before which all private 
contracts and the decisions of the Courts of Law 
have to be registered. It is in the presence of the 
same officers too that indictments have to be laid 
and preliminary proceedings in a lawsuit taken. 
Although there are some States in which the func- 
tions of this office, as of the commissionership of 
the city, are divided among several officers, it is 
practically a single office which controls all such 
business, under the name of recorders, presidents, 
remembrancers or some other similar title. 

Next to this is an office which is probably the: 
most indispensable and most difficult of all, viz. the 
office which is concerned with executions upon the 
property of persons who have been cast in their 
suits or are posted according to the registers of 
public. defaulters, and with the custody of their 


The levying persons. The difficulty of the office lies in the fact 


of fines. 


that it involves a considerable amount of odium, and 
consequently in any State where it offers no oppor- 
tunity of large pecuniary gain people either refuse to 
accept it or, if they do accept it, will not perform 
the duties in accordance with the laws; its neces- 
sity in the fact that there is no good in having legal 
decisions upon disputed questions of right, if they 
never receive practical execution, and hence if civic 
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society is impossible without lawsuits, it is equally 
impossible without the levying of fines. Jn view of 
the unpopularity of the office it is desirable that these 
officials should not form a single body, but that 
different persons should be appointed by the different 
Courts of Law and that an effort should be made to 
effect a similar division in regard to the proscription 
of persons whose names are posted. And further it 
is desirable that in some cases the fine should be 
levied by the officers themselves, and especially that 
fines imposed by the officers! of last year should by 
preference be levied by the officers of the current 
year, while as regards fines imposed by the existing 
officers it should be one officer who imposes the fine 
and another who levies it, e.g. the city-commissioners 
should levy the fines imposed by the censors of the 
market and some third board of officers the fines 
imposed by the city-commissioners. For the smaller 
the degree of odium attaching to the levying officers, 
the more effectual will be the execution. Where it 
is the same persons who impose and levy the fines, 
they are subject to a double unpopularity ; while 
where it is the same persons who levy the fines in 
all cases, they are placed? in a relation of hostility to 
all the citizens. There are many States in which 
the police-authority has_itself a distinct organization 
from the levying authority, as at Athens in the case 
of the officials known as the Eleven, who have the 
custody of prisoners in some cases but do not levy 
jines. Thus as there are successful precedents for 
1 Reading ras ray ever. 
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the division, it is better to keep the police distinct 
and in their case to have recourse to the same artifice 
as before. For although the police are quite as 
necessary as the levying officers, it is a fact that this 
is the office of all others which the respectable classes 
are most disposed to shirk; while it is not safe to 
intrust the lower orders with such authority, as they 
are more in need of police-supervision themselves 
than in a position to exercise it over others. The 
proper thing then is that there should not be a single 
definite office or the same office perpetually engaged 
in the work, but that the younger citizens, where 
there exists a system of youthful volunteers or 
militia, and the officers of State in certain sections 
should undertake the charge. 

These are the offices which must be placed in 
the first rank as being in the highest degree indis- 
pensable. We come next to those offices which, 
although not less indispensable, are invested with a 
higher dignity, as requiring a large degree of ex- 
perience and trustworthiness. I refer to such as are 
concerned with the defence of the city or are ap- 
pointed for military purposes. Warders of the city- 
gates and walls, reviewing officers and inspectors of 
the drill of the citizens are equally necessary in time 
of peace and of war. The number of offices appointed 
to these various duties is larger in some States and 
smaller than others; in fact in small States there is 
sometimes only a single office for! all of them. The 
officers in question are called generals and members 
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of the Council of War. And in addition to these, if 
there is a force of cavalry or light-armed troops or 
archers or marines in the State, there are sometimes 
distinct officers appointed to command these several! 
departments and known as admirals and cavalry or 
infantry commanders with their subordinate and de- 
partmental officers, such as naval captains, majors, 
colonels, and so for each subdivision of a regiment. 
But all these functions fall under a single general 
head, viz. military supervision. 

Such is the condition then of the office we have 
described. And as there are some officers, if not all, 
who have a large amount of public money passing 
through their hands, it is indispensable that there 
should be a distinct board of officers, whose business 
it is to receive and audit the accounts, while there is 
no money passing independently through their hands. 
They are variously called auditors, accountants, in- 
spectors of accounts and public prosecutors. 

In addition to all these offices there is still the en 
supreme office of all. For it is often one and the tice. 
same office which enjoys the power of ratification as 
well as of initiation, or there is an office to which 
belongs the presidency of the popular Assembly in 
States where the authority of the commons is su- 
preme ; for there must be a body which convenes 
the supreme power in the polity, wiz. the commons. 
It is sometimes called a Preliminary Council from 
its function of giving a preliminary consideration to 
bills before they are presented to the Public As- 
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sembly, but more usually where the government is a 
popular one, a Council. 

This is practically a complete list of such offices 
as are political in their character. Another species 
of superintendence is the superintendence of divine 
worship, including such officers as priests and super- 
intendents of the ordinances of religion, whose duty 
it is to keep existing buildings in a good state of 
repair, to restore dilapidated buildings and to look 
after the general apparatus of divine worship. These 
duties are in some places, i.e. in small States, all 
placed in the same hands, while in others they are 
confided to a number of officers distinct from the 
priesthood, such as masters of the sacrifices, warders 
of sanctuaries and treasurers of the sacred funds. 
Next to these are the officers who are appointed to 
direct all such public sacrifices as are not assigned 
by law to the priesthood but are solemnly celebrated 
upon the hearth of the State. They are in different 
States termed archons, kings and presidents. 

Speaking summarily then we may say that the 
objects of necessary superintendence are religious 
services, the science of war, the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the State, the market, the city, the 
harbours and the country, the system’ of the Courts 
of Law, the registration of contracts, the levying of 
fines, the custody of prisoners, the audit, inspection 
and scrutiny? of the officers’ accounts. There is 
finally the deliberative agency in matters of State. 
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There are certain other officers who exist Only* in ()_extra- 
5 . ordinary, 

such States as enjoy a larger degree of leisure and 
prosperity and have also a regard for general de- 
corum, such as censors of women, guardians of the 
laws, censors of boys, presidents of gymnastic exer- 
cises and lastly the superintendents of gymnastic and 
Dionysiac contests and any other similar perform- 
ances that may take place. But of the offices in 
question some, e.g. the censorship of women and 
boys, are evidently not suited to a Democracy, as the 
poor having no slaves are obliged to use their wives 
and children as attendants. Lastly, of the three forms 
which may be adopted in the election of the supreme 
office of State, viz. a Guardianship of the Laws, a 
Preliminary Council and a Council, the first is an 
aristocratical, the second an oligarchical and the third 
a popular institution. 

The different offices of State have now practically 
all been described in general outline. 
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THE discussion of the various subjects of which we 
undertook to treat with one exception is now practi- 
cally complete. We have next to consider the nature, 
number and character of the circumstances which 
produce political revolutions, the agencies destructive 
of the several polities, the general sequence of polities 
in a revolutionary age and lastly the preservatives of 
polities both generally and *individually. 

It is right at the outset to assume the principle 
that the cause of the appearance of many different 
polities in History is that, while all people agree in 
the conception of justice as proportional equality, they 
fail to realize this equality, as has been already said. 
Thus Democracy originated in the theory that persons, — 
if equal to others in any respect, are equal abso- 
lutely, for it is because all are free alike that they 
suppose themselves to be all equal absolutely ; and 


-Oligarchy in the assumption that persons, if unequal 


to others in a single respect, are wholly unequal, for 


1 The clause ér: d€ dia tivev ay padiota cdforro Tay moALTELoY 


exaorn is, as Susemihl suggests, a Surroypadia, and is omitted in 
the translation. 
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it is because the few are unequal, @.¢. swperior to 
others, in respect of property that they assume them- 
selves to be unequal or superior absolutely. The 
consequence is that the Democrats on the one hand 
in virtue of their supposed equality lay claim to an 
“equal share in all respects, while the Oligarchs on 
the other in virtue of their supposed inequality aspire 
to enjoy a preponderant share of everything ; for 
preponderance is a form of inequality. It appears 
then that, while both polities, Democracy and Oli- 
garchy; represent a certain principle of justice, they 
are erroneous as tested by an absolute standard. 
Accordingly, whenever one party or the other fails to 
enjoy such a political influence as is consistent 
with its own conception of justice, it becomes the 
author of sedition. But the class of persons who 
would have the strongest justification for seditious 
conduct, although they are the least guilty of sedi- 
tion, is the class distinguished by preeminent virtue ; 
for it is such persons and such only who may most 
reasonably be supposed to be unequal or superior to 
others in an absolute sense. There are however cer- 
tain persons who from their superiority in birth 
prefer a claim to more than a merely equal share 
on the score of this inequality or superiority, the 
theory being that nobility implies hereditary virtue 
and wealth. 

(Such are what we may call the predisposing 
causes or fountain-heads of sedition. It ?is the many 


’ Omitting rév, as in Bekker’s text. 
* It seems best to insert at this point the sentence cragid- 
(ovor & ev pev rats oAvyapyias...... Tov towv ovK toou byes p. 199, 
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who raise sedition in an Oligarchy, considering them- 
selves to be aggrieved by the denial to them of equal 
privileges, as has been already remarked, despite 
their proper equality, and the upper classes in ,a 
Democracy by their limitation to a mere equality of 
privileges despite their proper inequality or su- 


Formsof pertority. And as there are these two parties, it fol- 


revolution. 


lows that the revolutions also may take two forms. 
It sometimes happens that they affect the form of the 
polity. This is the case when the object of the revo- 
lutionary party is to set up a new polity in place of 
the one already established, e.g. an Oligarchy in lieu 
of a Democracy, a Democracy in lieu of an Oligarchy, 
a Polity or an Aristocracy in lieu of one of these or 
one of these in lieu of a Polity or an Aristocracy. 
There are other occasions when the revolution does 
not affect the established form of polity. The political 
constitution advocated by the revolutionaries is the 
same as before ; it is still, let us say, the old Olig- 
archy or Monarchy, but they desire to have the 
control of it in their own hands. Again, the revo- 
lution may merely turn upon a question of degree. 
Its object e.g. may be either in an existing Oligarchy 
to emphasize or mitigate the oligarchical character, or 
in an existing Democracy to emphasize or mitigate 
the democratical character of the administration, and 
similarly in any other polity to produce an intensifi- 
cation or relaxation of its character. Or again the 


ll. 14—17, which is there clearly out of place. Then the words 
dev oraciafovow may be omitted, perhaps as a note of the 
transcriber indicating the proper position of the sentence which 
had been left out. 
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object may be an innovation in some particular de- 
partment of the polity, e.g. the institution or aboli- 
tion of a particular office, as when according to some 
authorities an attempt was made at Lacedaemon by 
Lysander to abolish the Kingship and by the king 
Pausanias to abolish the Ephoralty. There was a 
similar partial revolution of the polity at Epidamnus 
by the substitution of a democratical body, the 
Council, for the Presidents of the Tribes, although— 
and this is characteristic of an Oligarchy—it is still 
obligatory upon the members of the governing class 
who are actually in office to attend the Heliaea or 
Public Assembly upon any occasion of voting for 
officers of State, and there "is a further oligarchical 
feature in the single Archon of the Epidamnian 
polity’.) 

It is inequality, as we have seen, that is every- 
where the cause of sedition. Not that inequality in 
this sense exists among people who are only propor- 
tionately unequal, for there is no necessary inequality 
even in a lifelong Kingship, except where the subjects 
are the equals of the king. Yet the tendency of 
inequality to cause sedition is a general truth ; for 
as a rule it is the ambition of equality which incites 
people to seditious action. But equality is of two Pee 
kinds, arithmetical and proportional, or equality renin’ 
determined by numbers and by merit. By arith- 
metical equality I mean identity or equality of number 


Omitting jv, as in Bekker’s text. 

2 The whole passage enclosed within brackets, if indeed it is 
genuine, so seriously interrupts the course of the argument that it 
must be regarded as a parenthetical afterthought, 
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and magnitude, by proportional equality equality of 
ratios. For instance, the arithmetical excess of three 
over two is equal to the excess of two over one, but the 
ratio of four to two is equal to the ratio of two to 
one; for two is the same fraction of four as one of 
two, each being a half. But while all agree in the 
doctrine that justice in an absolute sense consists in 
proportional equality, they differ, as we remarked 
before, in that one party on the strength of equality to 
others in ‘a single respect imagines itself to be al- 
together equal, and the other on the strength of in- 
equality in’ a single respect prefers aclaim toan unequal 
share of everything. The result is that there are only 
two. polities of common occurrence in the world, De- 
mocracy and Oligarchy ; for nobility and virtue, which 
would constitute the basis of an Aristocracy, are the 
attributes of few, while *the characteristics of De- 
mocracy and Oligarchy are common enough. For 
you will not find a hundred noble or good people 
anywhere ; but there are plenty of rich* and poor all 
the world over. And yet a system constituted abso- 
lutely in all respects according to either the oligar- 
chical or the democratical principle of equality is a 
bad one, as is clear from the issue ; for no polity so 
constituted is permanent. The reason is that some 
ill result is sure to meet us at the end as the outcome 
of a primary or initial error ; and there is a primary 
error in both these principles. The proper course is 


1 Reading xara ru. 

2 radra is the reading which has the authority of the mss. and 
is adopted in the translation. 

* Reading evmropo., 
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then to adopt the principle partly of arithmetical and 
partly of proportional equality. Still there is more ebaeeee 


stability and less danger of sedition in Democracy lity of De- 


mocracy 


than in Oligarchy. For in an Oligarchy there occur bees 
two forms of seditious disturbance, one among the 
Oligarchs themselves and the other between the 
Oligarchs and the commons; but in a Democracy 
sedition can only take the form of an attack upon the 
Oligarchs who aspire to exclusive power, while no 
sedition worth speaking of ever occurs within the 
ranks of the commons themselves. And finally the 
polity which rests upon the middle class has more 
affinity to Democracy ‘than to Oligarchy, and there is 
no polity among the class we are now considering, 
1.€, with the exception of the best polity, which has a 
character of so much stability as this. 

But as we are investigating the circumstances Cx. II. 
which give rise to seditions and political revolutions, 
we must first ascertain generally their predisposing 
occasions and causes. These’ are practically three in 
number, which must first be roughly distinguished in 
the abstract. We have to ascertain the conditions 
under which people are seditious, the objects which 
they have in view, and thirdly the occasions predis- 
posing them to political disturbances and seditions. 

The principal cause which produces in people The condi- 


more or less of a disposition to revolution must be vourable to 
generally defined as the one of which we have already 
spoken. For it is the aspiration after equality which 
provokes the commons to sedition when they suppose 
; ' Omitting 7. 
” Reading «ict de, 
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that they have a smaller share of political advantages 
although they are the equals of the privileged Few, 
and it is the aspiration after inequality or in other 
words after superiority which provokes the Oligarchs 
to sedition, when they imagine that despite their 
inequality their share of political advantages is not 
greater than that of others but is equal or even 
smaller. This ambition of equality or inequality may 
be either just or unjust; but the fact is such as I have 
described, for in the one case it is from a position of 
inferiority that people are encouraged to sedition by 
the hope of equality, and in the other from a position 
of equality by the hope of predominance. 
Such are the conditions under which people be- 
The objects Come the authors of sedition. The objects of sedition 
on the other hand are gain, honour and their oppo- 
sites; for it is sometimes in the effort to avoid dis- 
honour and pecuniary loss or to shield their friends. 
from them that people raise seditions in their States. 


The causes . . =e RAO 
oie The causes and predisposing occasions of political 
ing t 1 ‘ * * A . 
ingto disturbances, which produce in the agents the disposi- 


tion we have described and produce it in reference to 
these objects, are from one point of view seven and from 
another more numerous. ‘Two of these are identical 
with the objects we have already mentioned, although 
they have a different bearing. For gain and honour 
are in this case the causes of our exasperation against 
one another not in the hope of acquiring them for our- ~ 
selves, as in the last case, but from the sight of others 
enjoying either justly or unjustly a larger share of 
them than we do. The other predisposing causes are 
insolence, fear, predominant influence, contempt, the 
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disproportionate increase of some one class in the 
State, and from a different point of view party-spirit, 
neglectfulness, insignificant change and dissimilarity 
of race. 

Taking them in order, we may regard as self-evi- 
dent the effect of insolence and pecuniary gain and 
the sense in which they are causes of sedition. It is 
the insolence and avarice of persons in an official 
position that produce among the citizens factious anta- 
gonism to one another as well as to the political consti- 
tutions which invest these persons with their authority. 
And this avarice is gratified at the expense sometimes 
of private property and at other times of the property 
of the State. 

It is equally easy to discover the effect of honour 
and the sense in which it is a cause of sedition. Se- 
dition is produced by the sense of dishonour done to 
ourselves and by the sight of the honour enjoyed by 
others. But the case is one of injustice when either 
the honour or dishonour is disproportionate, and of 
justice when it is proportionate, to the merit of the 
persons concerned. 

Sedition again is the result of predominant influ- 
ence when the power of an individual or of several 
persons is greater than is consistent with the nature 
of the State and the authority of the governing class, 
as the general result of such a state of things is the 
creation of a monarchical or dynastic form of govern- 
ment. And hence it is the custom in some States, as 
e.g. at Argos and Athens, to resort to ostracism. It is 
better however to prevent in the first instance the 
existence of persons so predominant in a State than 


Crap. IIT. 
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first to allow their appearance ‘and subsequently to 
adopt remedial measures. 

Fear is a cause of sedition among persons who 
have been guilty of crime, as they are afraid of pun- 
ishment, and among persons who expect to be the 
victims of crime, as they are anxious to anticipate it. 
An instance of the latter case was the conspiracy of 
the upper classes at Rhodes against the commons, 
having its origin in the legal suits with which they 
were threatened. 

A feeling of contempt leads to sedition and insur- 
rection, e.g. in Oligarchies when the unenfranchised 
members of the State form a majority, as they then 
imagine themselves to be the stronger party, and in 
Democracies when the disorder and anarchy of the 
commons have inspired the rich with contemptuous 
sentiments towards them. Thus at Thebes after the 
battle of @inophyta the Democracy was ruined by the 
defects of the political administration, and the Demo- 
cracy at Megara by the disorder and anarchy which 
destroyed the superiority of the commons. It was 
the same at Syracuse before the tyranny of Gelon and 
at Rhodes where the Democrats had become con- 
temptible before the rising of the Oligarchs against 
them. 

Yet another cause of political revolutions is the 
disproportionate increase of one class in the State. 
For as a body is composed of various parts, and the 
growth of all the parts must be proportionate, if the 
“symmetry is to be preserved, and, if not, the body is 


’ Reading iva Hern ) oumpeETpia, 
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destroyed, as is the case when the foot e.g. is four 
cubits and the rest of the body only two spans long, 
or sometimes would actually be metamorphosed into 
the form of another animal, if the disproportionate 
growth were not only quantitative but qualitative, so 
a State is composed of various parts, and it often 
happens that there is an imperceptible increase in one 
of these, let us say in the poorer population in Demo- 
cracies or Polities. This may sometimes even be the 
result of accidental circumstances. At Tarentum e.g. 
the defeat and destruction of a large number of the 
upper classes by the Iapygians a little subsequently 
to the Persian wars led to the substitution of a 
Democracy for a Polity., At Argos again after the 
destruction of the members of the seventh’ order 
by the Lacedaemonian Cleomenes it was neces- 
sary to admit some of the Periceci or surrownding 
subject population to the citizenship, and at Athens 
the reverses sustained by the army led to a diminu- 
tion in the number of the upper classes, as every 
man whose name appeared on the register was com- 
pelled to serve in the ranks during the Lacedae- 
monian war. And the same result, although not to 
the same extent, occurs in Democracies, where an 
increase in the numbers of the poorer classes or 
in the amount of property possessed by the Few effects. 
a revolution to an oligarchical or dynastic form of 
government. 


1 Tt is impossible to attach any precise or certain meaning to 
the phrase rav év r7 €Bdeun; but the context is in favour of the 
notion that it describes a class of the citizens rather than a time 
or place, 
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Polities may be revolutionized without actual se- 
dition in consequence of party-spirit, as at Heraea 
where the change from suffrage to lot in the appoint- 
ment of the officers of State was due to the prevalent 
habit of electing none but the candidates of a party, 
or in consequence of neglectfulness in allowing the 
admission of persons disloyal to the polity to the 
supreme offices of State, as was the case at Oreos 
where the overthrow of the Oligarchy arose from the 
accession of Heracleodorus to an official position, who 
converted the existing Oligarchy into a Polity and 
afterwards a Democracy. 

Another cause of revolution is insignificant change. 
It happens not infrequently that a great alteration 
has’ been imperceptibly wrought in the institutions of 
a State from a failure to observe the insignificant 
steps. In Ambracia e.g. where the property qualifica- 
tion for office was originally small, people eventually 
came to hold office without possessing any property 
qualification at all from the idea that there was no 
difference between a small qualification and none at 
all or that they came to very much the same thing. 
Diversity of race among the citizens is another 
cause of sedition, so long at least as the different 
elements have not been welded together. For it is 
as little possible to create a State in any arbitrary 
period of time as to create it of any arbitrary popula- 
tion. Accordingly the great majority of States to 
which a number of alien colonists have been admitted 
at the time of their foundation or at a later date have 
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been the scenes of ‘violent sedition. Thus the Achae- 
ans who united with the Troezenians for the coloniza- 
tion of Sybaris afterwards attained a numerical supe- 
riority and expelled them from the State ; the result 
of which was the *curse that fell upon the Sybarites. 
Again, at Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with their 
fellow-colonists and were expelled for preferring a 
claim to exceptional privileges upon the plea that 
they were the proper lords of the country. And there 
are other similar cases, as at Byzantium, where the 
later colonists being detected in a conspiracy against 
the original citizens were driven out at the point of 
the sword, at Antissa where the Chian exiles who had 
been admitted to the citizenship were expelled in the 
same way, and at Zancle where the citizens were 
themselves expelled by the Samians whom they had 
welcomed within their walls. Again, the Apolloniates 
on the Euxine sea were involved in civil war by 
the admission of a fresh body of settlers, the Syra- 
cusans after the °era of the tyrants were divided 
owing to the aliens and mercenaries upon whom 
they had conferred the citizenship and came to an 
actual pitched battle, and the Amphipolitans were 
expelled almost to a man by the colonists whom they 
had themselves received from Chalcis. 


1 Reading dveoraciacay. 

2 “The curse that fell upon the Sybarites” was probably the 
destruction of their State B.c. 510, as related by Diodorus xii. 
9, 2 sqq. 

3 By “the era of the tyrants” is meant the Gelonian dynasty. 
It was in B.c. 466 that Thrasybulus, its last member, was driven 
from Syracuse. 
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It sometimes happens too that the cause of sedi- 
tion in States is their localities, when the country is not 
naturally adapted to the existence of a single State. 
We may instance the feuds at Clazomenae between 
the inhabitants of *Chytron and the islanders and at 
Colophon between the Colophonians and the *Notians. 
Nor is there a complete harmony of democratical 
sentiments at Athens; but the inhabitants of the 
Piraeus are more advanced Democrats than the 
population of the city. For as in war the passage 
of streams however small breaks up a regiment, 
so it seems that every distinction in a State is 
a cause of division. The greatest division perhaps is 
that between virtue and vice, the next that between 
wealth and poverty, and there*are other divisions 
more or less striking, one of which is the local division 
we have described. 


It is not the objects of sedition that are unim- — 


portant but the occasions; the objects are always 
important. And the effects of quite unimportant 
seditions ‘are serious, when the parties to them are 
the powerful people in the State. It was so at Syra- 
cuse in the olden days when a political revolution 
was the consequence of a quarrel between two youths 
of official rank about a love-affair. In the absence of 


1 Chytron or, as Strabo calls it, Chytrion was on the Ionian 
coast, probably occupying the site of the old Clazomenae, from 
which the inhabitants had withdrawn in the earlier part of the 
5th century B.c., to the island lying opposite to it. Alexander 
the Great united the island-city to the mainland by a mole. 

2 Notion, as appears from Thue. iii. 34, was the harbour-town 
of Colophon. 
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one of them one of his companions seduced the object 
of his affections, and the aggrieved person in his 
indignation against the offender retaliated by inducing 
his wife to commit adultery. The result was that 
they gradually collected adherents among the mem- 
bers of the governing class until they had arrayed the 
whole body in two opposing factions. It is necessary 
therefore to be on our guard against dangers of this 
kind at their commencement and to put a speedy end 
to the feuds of leading and influential people in the 
State. For it is at the beginning that the mistake 
is committed in these cases, and as the beginning 
according to the proverb is half the whole, i.e. is as 
important as all the rest, it follows that even a small 
mistake at the beginning of any affair bears the 
Same proportion, 7.e. 7s equivalent, to the mistakes 
made at all the other points. It is a general rule 
that feuds among the upper classes involve the State 
as a whole in their effects. This was the case at 
Hestizea subsequently to the Persian wars in conse- 
quence of a dispute -between two brothers about? 
their patrimonial estate; for the poorer of the 
two, finding that his brother refused to produce 
the property and the treasure discovered by their 
father, made himself a party among the Democrats, 
and the other being a man of large property, among 
the wealthy class. So too at Delphi it was a dispute 
arising out of a matrimonial question that was the 
beginning of all the subsequent seditions. The bride- 
groom, interpreting as an omen of evil some accidental 


* Reading rrepi ris marp@as vous. 
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occurrence at the time when he came to fetch his 
bride home, went away without her, and the bride’s 
relations ‘feeling themselves to be insulted threw 
some consecrated property into the flames while he 
was sacrificing and then put him to death for sacri- 
lege. At Mitylene again it was a feud arising about 
heiresses that proved to be the beginning of a world 
of troubles and more especially of the war with the 
Athenians in which their city was captured by Paches. 
The circumstances were as follows. A rich citizen 
named Timophanes died leaving two daughters. 
?Dexandros who had been a rejected suitor for them 
on behalf of his sons became the prime mover in 
the feud and, as he was Athenian consul at Mity- 
lene, incited the Athenians to declare war. Again, in 
Phocis it was a quarrel of which an heiress was the 
subject between Mnasias the father of Mneson and 
EKuthycrates the father of Onomarchus that proved to 
be the beginning of the Phocian sacred war. And 
lastly the polity of Epidamnus was revolutionized in — 
consequence of a marriage engagement. A person 
who had secretly betrothed his daughter to a young 
citizen, being fined by the father of his future son-in- 
law in his official capacity, felt the indignity so acutely 
that he formed an alliance with the unenfranchised 
classes in the State to effect a revolution. 

One cause of revolution in polities, although it 
may equally lead to an Oligarchy, a Democracy 
or a Polity, is the accession of high repute or 

1 Reading of & ws vBpurbevres. 


2 Dexandros and Mnasias are the forms which have the best 
mss. authority. 
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influence to some particular office or class in the 
State. Thus.it was apparently the reputation won by 
the Court of Areopagus in the Persian wars which 
intensified the character of the polity, z.e. rendered 
it more oligarchical ; and on the other hand the 
sea-faring population by its services in winning 
the victory at Salamis and ‘thereby founding the 
Athenian supremacy, which rested on the command 
of the sea, succeeded in increasing the strength 
of the Democracy. So too at Argos the nobles 
were emboldened by the renown they won in the 
battle fought at Mantineia against the Lacedae- 
monians to attempt the overthrow of the Democracy ; 
at Syracuse the commons, to whom had been due the 
victory in the war with the Athenians, revolutionized 
the existing Polity into a Democracy ; at Chalcis the 
commons after allying themselves with the nobles to 
destroy the tyrant Phoxus proceeded at once to keep 
the control of the polity in their own hands; and 
similarly in Ambracia again the commons after aiding 
the conspirators to expel the tyrant Periander got 
the polity into their own power. It is indeed a 
general rule of which we must not lose sight that all 
who have been instrumental in augmenting the power 
of a State, whether private individuals or executive 
officers or tribes or any class or body whatever, be- 
come a cause of political disturbance, as it happens 
either that there are persons who disturb the peace 
out of envy at the honour paid to these public bene- 
factors or else that they are themselves so much 
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elated by their preeminence as to refuse to acquiesce 
any longer in mere equality. 

Another occasion of political disturbance is when 
the classes that appear antagonistic in the State, viz. 
the rich and the commons, are evenly balanced, and 
there is no ‘middle class or it is extremely small ; for 
if one of the two classes has a great and manifest 
superiority of power, the other is unwilling to undergo 
the risk of a contest. And this is the reason why the 
class distinguished by conspicuous virtue is hardly 
ever guilty of seditious action; they constitute an 
insignificant minority. 

Such is broadly the state of the case as regards 
the predisposing occasions and causes of sedition and 
revolution in the various polities. But political disturb- 
ance may be effected either by force or by fraud, and 
force may take the form either of initial or of subse- 
quent compulsion. For the fraud as well as the force 
may be of two kinds. It sometimes happens that the 


revolutionary party begins by fraudulently inducing — 


the people to consent to a political revolution and after- 
wards employs force to maintain it against their will. 
Thus the Four Hundred during their régime at 
Athens first deceived the people by the pretence that 
the Persian king would supply money for the war 
against the Lacedaemonians and after this false state- 
ment made a protracted effort to maintain the polity 


by force. There are other occasions when persuasion. 


is successfully employed at a later stage as well as 
in the first days of a revolution to secure the acqui- 
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escence of the people in the authority of the Govern- 
ment. 

‘Speaking broadly then of polities in general, we 
may say that these are the causes which have resulted 
in revolutions. We have now to take the various cmur. v. 
kinds of polity severally and by the light of the prin- 
ciples at which we have arrived consider the actual 
results in detail. 

The main cause of revolutions in Democracies is Revolutions 


the intemperate conduct of the demagogues who force cies. nett 


the propertied class to combine partly by instituting and nature: 
malicious prosecutions against individuals—for the 
worst enemies are united by a common fear—and 
partly by inciting the masses against them as a body. 
We may see this actually ‘occurring in many cases. 
At Cos e.g. the democracy was revoluticnized through 
the appearance of unscrupulous demagogues in the 
State and thé consequent combination of the nobles. 
"At Rhodes the demagogues were in the habit of 
supplying the people with fees for their attendance in 
the public Assembly and the Courts of Law and of 
preventing the payment of dues to the trierarchs, so 
that they were compelled by fear of the lawsuits with 
which they were threatened by their creditors to 
form a conspiracy and abolish the Democracy. It 
was the fault of the demagogues again that the 
Democracy of Heracleia was abolished immediately 
after the foundation of the colony ; for the nobles 
fled one after another from the oppression to which 
they were subjected, until at a later date the exiles 
1 Omitting otras. 
7 Reading kal ev ‘Podp purbogopay of Snpaywyol émdpicov. 
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collected in a body, returned home and abolished the 
Democracy. It was much in the same way that the 
Democracy at Megara was overthrown. The dema- 
gogues in order to have an opportunity of confisca- 
tion ejected large numbers of the nobles from the: 
State, until they had swelled the ranks of the exiles 
to such an extent that they returned home, conquered 
the Democrats in a pitched battle and established 
the Oligarchy. The same was the case at Cyme 
with the Democracy overthrown by Thrasymachus. 
And if we look at the generality of other States, 
we may discover the same characteristics in their 
revolutions. The demagogues drive the nobles to 
combine sometimes by direct oppression in the 
hope of currying favour with the people, whether 
they make an actual re-distribution of their proper- — 
ties among the lower orders or cripple their incomes 
by heavy public burdens, and at other times by vexa- 
tious prosecutions intended to afford an opportunity 
of confiscating the possessions of the wealthy. ¥ 

It usually happened in ancient times, whenever the _ 
functions of demagogue and general were united in 
the same person, that Democracies were revolutionized 
into Tyrannies. The great majority of ancient tyrants — 
had been demagogues. The reason why this was the 
case in those days and is not so now is that the dema- 
gogues of that age belonged to the class of active 
generals, as at that early date there were no practised 
rhetoricians to become popular leaders, whereas in 
our own day, when Rhetoric has become so im- 
portant, it is able speakers who play the part of 
demagogues, and their ignorance of military matters — 
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prevents them from attempting to seize supreme 
power, although there may have been some trifling 
exceptions to this rule. One reason for the creation 
of Tyrannies in former times rather than in our own 
day was the importance of the official positions in- 
trusted to individuals. Thus at Miletus a Tyranny 
was the outcome of the Presidency owing to the wide 
and important jurisdiction of the President’. Another 
reason is that, as States were not large in those days, 
and the people lived in the country busily engaged in 
their occupations, the popular leaders, whenever they 
were men of military genius, attempted to make them- 
selves tyrants. They were enabled to do so in all cases 
by possessing the confidence of the commons, the 
ground of this confidence being their detestation of 
the wealthy classes. This was the case at Athens 
with Pisistratus in consequence of his feud with the 
wealthy landed proprietors of the plain, with Thea- 
genes at Megara after his slaughter of the live stock 
of the wealthy whom he found encroaching upon the 
pasture-land by the river, and with Dionysius who was 
elevated tothe tyranny as a reward for his accusation of 
Daphnaeus and the propertied class, because his hostility 
to them won him confidence as a friend of the people. 

Yet another species of revolution is from the tra- 
ditional to the most modern form of Democracy. 
Where the offices of State are elective, but there is no 
requisite property qualification, and the election is in 
the hands of the commons, candidates who are eager 
for office go so far in their desire of popularity 


1 The mpvravs or President was, as Susemihl thinks, the 
highest officer of State in republican Miletus. 
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as to invest the commons with an authority superior. 
even to the laws. The means of preventing or at least 
mitigating this evil would be to place the appointment 
of the executive officers in the hands of the tribes 
instead of the whole body of commons. 
The causes which I have specified are practically 
productive of allthe various revolutions in Democracies. _ 
Cuar. VI. Revolutions in Oligarchies on the other hand ~ 
erOlees generally assume two most conspicuous forms. 
{hee forms The first is the case where the Oligarchs oppress 
and causes: the masses. For any champion of the people is good 
enough at such a time, especially when it happens 
that the leader is taken from the ranks of the Oli- 
garchs themselves, like Lygdamis at Naxos who sub- 
sequently made himself tyrant of the Naxians. ] 
But secondly when the sedition arises among the — 
actual’ Oligarchs, it may take a variety of forms. 
Sometimes the destruction of the polity is effected 
by persons who are members of the propertied class, — 
although not of the official body, when the honours of _ 
State are in the hands of a narrow clique. This has 
been the case at Massalia, at Istros, at Heracleia and in 
other States where the members of the propertied class 
who were excluded from office kept up an agitation — 
until first the elder and at a later date the younger 
brothers obtained admission. It must be explained that 
there are some States in which a father and a son and 
others in which an elder and a younger brother are not 
allowed to hold office simultaneously. And while at 
Massalia the *Oligarchy assumed more the character of 
1 Reading e& avrér. 
? Reading 7 ddeyapxia. 
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a Polity, at Istros it ended eventually in a Democracy 
and at Heracleia was ‘transferred from the hands of a 
smaller body to a body of Six Hundred. Again, the 
revolution of the Oligarchy at Cnidos was due to an 
internal quarrel among the nobles arising from the fact 
that the admission to office was confined to a few per- 
sons and, as has been said, if a father was a member of 
the official class, the son was excluded, and if there 
were several brothers in a family, it was only the eldest 
who was admitted. For the commons seizing the oppor- 
tunity of these feuds and finding a champion in the 
ranks of the nobles rose in insurrection and overcame 
the Oligarchs ; for a house divided against itself can 
never stand. It was the same at Erythrae with the 
Oligarchy of the Basilidae in olden times. The strict 
limitation of the official class, despite the wise admi- 
nistration of the persons who possessed political privi- 
leges, produced such a feeling of indignation in the 
commons that they revolutionized the polity. 

Another occasion of disturbance in Oligarchies 
arising within the oligarchical body itself is when 
personal rivalry induces the Oligarchs to assume the 
role of demagogues. But this demagogy may take 
two forms. It may be within the oligarchical body 
itself. The appearance of a demagogue is possible 
even in a narrow clique of Oligarchs. Thus it was 
within the ranks of the Thirty at Athens that the 
party of Charicles rose to power by courting like de- 
magogues the other members of the Thirty, and it was 
within the ranks of the Four Hundred that the party 
of Phrynichus rose to power in the same manner. It 
may be the mob on the other hand to whom the 
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members of the Oligarchy pay court, as at Larisa 
where the Guardians of the citizens were always 
toadying the mob upon whom they were dependent 
for election. This is liable to occur in any Oligarchy 
where it is not the class from which the officers of State 
are taken that constitutes the body of electors but, 
while eligibility to office is conditional upon a high 
property qualification or upon membership in a poli- 
tical club, the electing body consists of the heavy- 
armed soldiers or of the whole body of commons, as 
was long the case at Abydos. It is the same where 
the Courts of Law are not constituted of members of 
the governing class. The result of the court paid to 
the people in order to secure favourable verdicts is a 
revolution of the polity, as actually happened at Hera- 
cleia upon the Pontus. Another occasion of revolu- 
tion is when an effort is made by a certain party to 
narrow the Oligarchy still further, as the advocates of 
equality amongall the membersof the oligarchical body 
are then obliged to invite the assistance of the commons. 
Again, revolutions occur in an Oligarchy when 
some of the Oligarchs have wasted all their private 
means in riotous living, as in this case they are eager 
for innovation and either affect a Tyranny themselves — 
or set up somebody else as tyrant. It was thus that 
Hipparinus helped to place Dionysius on the throne 
of Syracuse, that at Amphipolis a man named Cleoti- 
mus introduced the Chalcidian settlers and upon their 
arrival arrayed them in opposition to the rich, and 
that at A“gina the person who conducted the negocia- 
tion with Chares attempted for a similar reason to 
effect a revolution of the polity. The spendthrifts in 
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question sometimes make a direct’ attempt at political 
innovation and at other times plunder the Treasury ; 
and in the latter case the result is that an attack is 
made upon the Government either by the offenders, 
of it offers a resistance to their proceedings, or, if tt is 
Savourable to them, by the opponents of their malver- 
sation, as was the case at Apollonia upon the Pontus. 
* Another occasion of seditions arising within the 
oligarchical body itself is when some of the actual 
Oligarchs suffer a repulse at the hands of others or are 
the victims of party violence in matrimonial or legal 
cases. We may instance as the results of a matri- 
monial question the seditious disturbances which have 
been already described as well as the overthrow of 
the Oligarchy of the Knights at Eretria by Diagoras in 
consequence of the wrong done him in an affair of 
marriage. A judicial sentence was the motive cause 
of the sedition at Heracleia and at Thebes, where 
Euetion’ in the one case and Archias in the other were 
subjected on a charge of adultery to a punishment 
which no doubt was merited but was prompted 
by a spirit of factious partisanship; for their enemies 
carried the vindictiveness of rivalry to such an extent 
as to have them confined in open market in the pillory. 
It has frequently happened too that the over-des- 


1 Reading evdvds emxerpodor. 

2 It seems best to follow Susemihl in transposing to this place 
the passage ylvovrat dé ordoets...... n ev Xio oAvyapxia p. 206, Il. 
17—30, as describing other forms of sedition which arise within 
the oligarchical body. 

3 Everiwvos is the form of the name which has the best mss. 
authority. 
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potic character of Oligarchies has led to their over- 
throw by exciting a sentiment of indignation in the 
breasts of some members of the governing class. 
Such was the case of the oligarchies in Cnidos and 
Chios. 

But where harmony prevails among the Oligarchs 
an Oligarchy is not easily destroyed’. This we may 
infer from the case of the Pharsalian polity in which 
the Oligarchs, although they form only a small mi- 
nority of the population, are able to retain authority 
over the Many by being on good terms among them- 
selves. 

Oligarchies are sometimes destroyed on the other 
hand by the creation of a second Oligarchy within the 
first ; and this is liable to occur when the entire govern- 
ing class is numerically small, and yet, the highest offices 
of State are not open to all the members of this small 
body. Such was once the case at Elis where the polity 
was in the hands of a Few, and it was only a small 
fraction of the Few who were admitted to the Senate, 


as the Senators who were always ninety in number ~ 


held office for life and the method of election was 


dynastic, ¢.e. characteristic of a narrow Oligarchy, - 


and similar to the election of the Senate at Lace- 
daemon. 

A revolution in an Oligarchy* may take place in 
time either of war or of peace. The occasion in the 
former case is sometimes that the Oligarchs from 
distrust of the commons are obliged to employ merce- 
nary troops, and thus the individual in whose hands 

1 Omitting e& avrjs. 
4 Reading ddryapyiav. 
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they place the command not infrequently makes him- 
self tyrant like Timophanes at Corinth or, if there are 
several commanders, they found a dynastic govern- 
ment in their own interest, and at other times that 
the fear of this induces the Oligarchs to admit the 
masses to full political privileges, as they cannot dis- 
pense with the assistance of the commons. The cir- 
cumstances in which an Oligarchy is revolutionized 
in time of peace are when the inutual distrustfulness 
of the Oligarchs is so great that they put the police of 
the city into the hands of mercenary troops and an 
arbiter between the factions who sometimes succeeds 
in making himself master of both, as happened in 
‘the case of Simus at Larisa during the reign of the 
Aleuadae and at Abydos in the era of the political 
clubs, among which the club of Iphiades was one. 

Lastly, accidental circumstances may be the cause 
of revolutions whether in the so-called Polity or in 
Oligarchies, i.e. in all governments where a certain 
property assessment is requisite for the Council, the 
Courts of Law and the offices? of State. If we take 
e.g. the property qualification originally fixed with 
reference to existing conditions, admitting a Few only 
in an Oligarchy and the middle class in a Polity to the 
enjoyment of political privileges, it often happens that 
a season of prosperity due to long-continued peace 
or some other fortunate circumstance multiplies so 
greatly the value of the same estates as to admit the 
entire body of citizens to full privileges, sometimes 
gradually by a slow and imperceptible process of re- 

1 Reading émi rhs trav “AXevaddy apxns mept Zipov. 
2 Omitting dddas. 
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volution and at other times with an excessive ra- 
pidity. 
We have now enumerated the causes of revolutions 
and seditions in Oligarchies. It is to be observed as 
a general rule applicable both to Democracies and 
Oligarchies that they are sometimes altered not to the 
antagonistic polities but to other polities of the same 
kind, e.g. from the restricted forms of Democracy and 
Oligarchy to the absolute forms and vice versa. 
Cua. VIL Coming to Aristocracies, we find that one cause of 
Revolutions sedition is the limitation in the number of persons 


in Aristo- 


gracies. | admitted to the honours of State, a cause which has 
elr causes 


and ocea- een already described as an element of disturbance in 
p.388. Oligarchies. (For an Aristocracy itself is in a certain 
sense an Oligarchy, as in both the ruling class is nu- 
merically limited. But the ground of the limitation 

is different; in fact it is only in appearance that Aris- 
tocracy, as being so limited, is an Oligarchy*.) This. 

cause of political disturbance is necessarily most 
operative when there is a considerable? body of wn- 
privileged persons within the State who have a proud 
feeling that they are the equals® of the privileged 

class in virtue, like the so-called Partheniae at Lace- 
daemon on the strength of their descent from the 
Peers‘ or fully enfranchised citizens; for the Parthe- 

niae were detected in a conspiracy and sent away out 

of the country to be the colonists of Tarentum. Again, 


1 The sentences enclosed in brackets are virtually parenthetical. 

2 Reading re 7A Gos. 3 Reading opoiov. 

4 The dyov: or Peers at Lacedaemon, as opposed to the vzo- 
peloves, were the fully enfranchised and privileged members of the 
State. 
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sedition is apt to occur when a stigma is put upon 

persons of consequence who are fully the equals of any 
citizen in virtue by other citizens who hold a position 

of greater dignity, as e.g. upon Lysander by the Lace- 

daemonian kings. Other occasions of sedition in an 

Aristocracy are when there is an individual of strong 

character who is excluded from the honours of Statelike 

Cinadon the author of the conspiracy and insurrection 

against the Spartiates in the reign of Agesilaus, or again 

when there is excessive poverty on one side and exces- 

sive wealth on the other within the State—a condition 

of things which is especially incident to warlike times 

and actually occurred at Lacedaemon about the time 

of the Messenian war, ‘as appears from the poem of 
Tyrtaeus called Eunomia (Good Order); for it was 

under pressure of the war that a certain number of 
the citizens demanded a re-distribution of the soil— 

or lastly if there is an individual already powerful and 

capable of extending his power, who heads a sedition 

in the hope of making himself monarch, as according 
to the popular view was the case of Pausanias the 

commander-in-chief in the Persian war at Lacedaemon 
and of Annon at Carthage. 

But the main cause of the dissolution of Polities 
and Aristocracies alike is a deviation from their 
proper principles of justice in the constitution of the 
polity itself. Its origin is the unsuccessful fusion of 
the democratical and oligarchical elements in the 
Polity and of these elements with virtue added 
in the Aristocracy, but especially of the first two, 
as it is a fusion of these elements only that 


1 Omitting xal before robro. 
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is attempted in the majority of so-called Aristo- 
cracies as well as in Polities. For the difference 
between Aristocracies and Polities in the limited 
sense of the word and the reason why the latter 
are more permanent than the former is that all 
constitutions of the kind we are considering which 
incline to Oligarchy are called Aristocracies, while 
those which incline to popular government are called 
Polities. And thus the comparative stability of all 
such Polities is due to the fact that in them the nu- 
merical majority have the upper hand, and they are 
sooner satisfied with mere equality, while the proper- 
tied class, if invested with superiority by the political 
constitution, is eager to display an insolent and aggres- 
sive spirit. It is a general rule however that, whatever 
may be the bias of a polity, it is in that direction that 
it is usually revolutionized, as the two parties in the 
State, the rich and the poor, respectively extend their © 
power, viz. Polity in the direction of Democracy and 
Aristocracy in the direction of Oligarchy. It may 
happen on the other hand that these polities are revo- 
lutionized to their opposites, viz. Aristocracy to De- 
mocracy, when the poorer classes feeling aggrieved 
effect a violent circumvolution of the government, 
and Polity to Oligarchy. For the only conditions of 
permanence are proportional equality and security 
of rights. There was an instance of a polity being 
changed to its opposite at Thurii where the excessive 
amount of the property assessment requisite for office 
led to its reduction and to an increase in the number 
of the official boards, and the illegal acquisition of the 
entire soil by the nobles—an encroachment facilitated 
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by the excessively oligarchical character of the Polity 
—resulted in the commons who had been disciplined 
in the war getting the upper hand of the Guards or 
military force maintained by the Oligarchs and never 
resting until a surrender had been made by all who 
were in actual possession of an exorbitant amount of 
land. Another cause of revolution is that the ten- 
dency of all aristocratical polities to be oligarchical 
affords the nobles an opportunity of self-aggrandise- 
ment. At Lacedaemon e.g. the wealth of the country 
is gradually falling into the hands of a Few, and the 
nobles enjoy a greater freedom of action and especially 
of matrimonial alliance. And while we are upon this 
point, it was the marriage connexion’ with Dionysius, 
we may remark, that led to the destruction of the 
Locrian State; which would never have happened ina 
Democracy or in an Aristocracy where there was a suc- 
cessful fusion of the different elements. 

But an imperceptible revolution in Aristocracies is 
effected principally by a gradual process of dissolution. 
It is a remark which has been already made in this 
work, as applicable to all forms of polity generally 
that insignificant change is one cause of revolutions. 
For no sooner has some one constitutional point been 
surrendered than it is easier to introduce another 
slightly more important innovation, and so on until 
an innovation has been effected in the whole existing 


1 One of the wives of the elder Dionysius was Doris a native 
of the Epizephyrian Locri. It was this connexion that led the 
younger Dionysius upon his expulsion from Syracuse B.0. 356 to 
flee to Locri, where he was generously received and requited the 
hospitality of the citizens by making himself their tyrant. 


p. 348. 
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system. This was the case with the polity at Thurii 
among others. There was a law there that nobody 
should be general a second time except after an 
interval of five years. Upon this some of the younger 
generation, who had displayed military talents and 
were in the enjoyment of a high popularity among 
the masses’, in contempt of the executive authorities 
and in the expectation of an easy success began by 
making an attempt to abrogate this law so as to allow 
the same people to be generals continuously, as they 
saw that the commons would be only too glad to vote 
forthem. The officers appointed to watch innovations. 
in the laws, the Councillors as they were called, al- 
though eager at first to resist the proposition, were 
prevailed upon to acquiesce in it under the impression 
that the young citizens, if they succeeded in altering 
this law, would leave the rest of the polity undisturbed ; 
but at a later date their desire to prevent further 
innovation proved absolutely ineffectual, and the entire 
system of the polity was revolutionized to a dynastic 


government in the hands of the party who had origi- 4 


nated the revolution. 

- Polities generally are liable to dissolution not only 
from within but from without, when there is a State 
having an antagonistic polity either near to them or 
distant but possessed of considerable power. This is 
a truth that was continually verified in the case of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, the former of whom 
abolished the Oligarchies and the latter the Democra- 
cies wherever they found them. 


* Omitting rév ppoupar. 
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The origins of revolutions and seditions in polities 
have now practically been described. We have next 
to discuss the means of preserving polities both gene- 
rally and individually. 

It is evident at the outset that, as we know the 
means of destruction in the different polities, we know 
also the means of their preservation; for opposite 
effects are produced by opposite causes, and destruc- 
tion is the opposite of preservation. 

In any polity, in which a successful fusion of various 
elements has been achieved, we ought above everything 
to be on our guard against illegality and especially to 
take precautions against insignificant steps in this 
direction. ‘For illegality is imperceptibly admitted 
into States and brings them to ruin, as small expenses 
frequently incurred are the ruin of properties. The 


reason why the deception’ is not observed is that 
it does not take place all at once ; for the judgment 
is deluded by petty acts of illegality according to the 
sophistical argument that if every part is small, so is 
the whole. But although there is one sense in which 
this is true, there is another in which it is false. The 
truth is that the whole or the sum total is not small 
but is only composed of small parts. 

We must be on our guard then in the first place 
against this beginning of revolution, and secondly 
we must put no trust in the measures concocted 
as artifices to impose upon the masses, as they are 
proved by experience to be failures. What we 

1 Reading AavOdver yap mapadvopévn 1 mapavopia dorep ras 
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understand by political artifices has been already 
described. | 

Further, it is to be observed that there are some 
polities, not only Aristocracies but even Oligarchies, 
which owe their permanence not to the stability of 
the polities in themselves but to the good terms on 
which the persons in official positions live with the 
citizens who do not enjoy political privileges as well 
as with the members of the governing class, in that 
they abstain from all oppression of the unprivileged 
body, admit to full political privileges the members of 
it who show a capacity for command and never wound 
the honour of the ambitious spirits on the one hand 
or injure the pecuniary interests of the Many on the 
other, while in all their relations to one another and 


to the.members of the privileged body generally they — ‘ 


display a true democratical spirit. For the principle 
of equality, which it is the ambition of the popular _ 
party to realize in the case of the masses, is not only 
just but actually advantageous in the case of the Peers 
or privileged class in an Oligarchy or Aristocracy. 
And from this it follows that, if there is a considerable 
number of members of the governing class, there are 
not a few popular institutions which are advantageous, 
one such being the limitation of the tenure of office 
to a period of six months as a means of admitting all 
the Peers in turn to an official position. For the 
Peers in virtue of their equality form a sort of De- 
mocracy among themselves, and it is thus that dema- 
gogues often make their appearance among them, as 
has been already remarked. Another advantage of a 
system of short tenure is that there is not the same 
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danger of Oligarchies and Aristocracies being merged 
in Dynasties. For abuse of power on the part of the 
officers of State is not so easy where the tenure of 
office is limited as where it is long, as it is the long 
tenure which in Oligarchies and Democracies is a 
cause of the establishment of Tyrannies. For the 
attempt to seize tyrannical power is made either by 
the most influential individuals in the two polities, 
viz. by the demagogues in the one case and the 
Dynasts or most powerful Oligarchs in the other, or 
else by persons holding the highest official positions, 
whenever the system is one of long tenure. 

Again, polities are preserved not only by their re- 
moteness from destructive agencies but in some cases 
by their very proximity to them, as fear induces the 
citizens to keep a stricter control upon the polity. It 
is proper therefore for the friends of the political 
constitution to suggest alarms, that the citizens may 
be on their guard instead of neglecting the defence of 
the polity like a watch in the night, and to bring 
what is far off home to them. 

And further, an effort should be made by legal 
regulations among other means to keep a watch upon 
_ the rivalries and feuds of the upper classes before’ the 
infection has actually spread to those who at present 
stand outside the rivalry, as it is not in the power of 
any ordinary person but requires the ability of a 
statesman to discern the evil at its commencement. 

As a precaution against the revolution from an 
Oligarchy or Polity which is occasioned by the property 


1 Omitting the comma after dvras. 
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assessment when there is a large influx of money while 
the assessment requisite for office remains unchanged, 
it is well to revise by comparison with the former 
assessment the total amount of assessed property in 
the State, either annually’, wherever there is an an- 
nual assessment of property, or in larger States at in- 
tervals of three or five years and, if the total amount 
of assessed property is many times larger or smaller 
than the last by which the assessments of individuals 
for political purposes were regulated, to fix according 
to legal rule an increase or diminution of these assess- 
ments, an increase corresponding to the multiplica- 
tion of the total value, if it has risen, and a correspend- 
ing diminution and reduction, if it has fallen. For in 
Polities and Oligarchies, if there is no reduction of 
the requisite assessment from time to time, an Oli- 
garchy in the one case and a Dynasty in the other is 
the result, while if there is no increase, a Polity is 
converted into a Democracy and an Oligarchy into a 
Polity or Democracy. 

It is a rule equally applicable to Democracy, Oli- 
garchy and all other constitutional governments not 
to invest any individual with an excessive and dispro- 
portionate authority but to aim at assigning unim- 
portant honours of long duration rather than high 


honours with rapid change—for high honour has a> 


corrupting influence, and ’as the saying is 
“Not everyone is equal to good fortune,” 


* The words xara rovroy rév xpovoy should: stand after kar’ 
eviauTov. ; 
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or at least, if this is impossible, not to assign all these 
honours at once and afterwards revoke them all at 
once, but to proceed gradually and to try, if cir- 
cumstances are favourable, so to use the regulating’ 
influence of the laws that no citizen may appear who 
is vastly superior to the rest in the number of his 
clientele or the amount of his wealth or, failing this, 
to banish his supporters from the land. 

Again, as one cause of revolutions is to be found 
in the private lives of the citizens, it is proper to 
create certain officers in the State whose province it 
is to have supervision over all who by their manner of 
life exercise a prejudicial influence upon the polity, 
viz. upon the Democracy, if the polity is democratical, 
upon the Oligarchy, if it is oligarchical, and similarly 
in each of the remaining polities. 

And further, the same reason, viz. the danger of 
unconstitutional conduct, will justify precautions a- 
gainst any class or order in the State which in the 
vicissitudes of human fortune is at the time in the 
enjoyment of remarkable prosperity. A certain safe- 
guard against. this danger is to be found in always en- 
trusting the conduct of business as well as the official 
positions to the antagonistic elements in the State 
—I refer to the antagonism between the respectable 
classes and the masses or between the poor and the 

rich—or in endeavouring either to effect a fusion of 
the poorer and richer population or else to increase 
the strength of the middle class, as it is this class 
which composes all such feuds as arise from a sense 
of inequality. 


1 Reading otro puduitew doe. 
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But the chief requisite in any polity is that the 
system of the laws and the general administration 
should be so ordered as to afford the officers of State 
no opportunity of personal gain. This is a point to 
be especially observed in oligarchical polities. For it 
is not so much exclusion from office that excites a 
feeling of indignation in the Many, who are actually 
thankful if they are allowed leisure to attend to 
their own business, as the idea that the officers of 
State appropriate the public money. When this 
is the case, they feel a double annoyance in being 
excluded both from the honours and from the gains 
of State. The only possible means of combining 
Democracy and Aristocracy is by a system in which 
official gain is impossible, as this is the only way of 
satisfying equally the wants of the upper classes and of 
the commons. For while universal eligibility to office 
is a characteristic of Democracy, it is a characteristic 
of Aristocracy that all official positions are in the hands 


of the upper classes. But this latter condition will 


be realized whenever office affords no opportunity of 
gain, as the poor having no prospect of gain will not 
be desirous of office but will prefer to attend to their 
own business, while the rich will be capable of holding 
office, as having money enough of their own to do 
without the public money. The result will be that, 
while the poor will acquire wealth by devoting them- 
selves to their occupations, the upper classes will not 
be subjected to the rule of persons who possess no 
special qualifications ; and both will be satisfied. Now 
as a means of preventing malversation of the public 
money, it may be suggested that the transference of 
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the State chest from one set of officers to another 
should take place in the presence of the whole body 
of citizens, and that copies of the accounts should be 
deposited with the different clans, companies and 
tribes. Purity of administration on the other hand 
should be encouraged by the institution of public 
honours as the reward of officers who preserve a 
blameless reputation. 

Again, it is right in Democracies to spare the rich 
by abstaining! not only from confiscation of their 
estates but even from confiscation of the produce, 
which imperceptibly occurs in some polities. It 
is better to go so far as to prohibit them, even if 
they are inclined, from undertaking expensive but 
useless public services, such as the maintenance of 
choruses, the superintendence of torch-races and the 
like. In an Oligarchy on the other hand it is right 
that especial attention should be devoted to the poor, 
that all such offices as afford an opportunity of profit 
should be assigned to them, that heavier fines should 
be inflicted upon the rich for insolence to the poor 
than for insolence to the members of their own class, 
that inheritances should descend not by bequest but 
by entail and that the same person should not suc- 
ceed to more than one, for so there will be a greater 
equality of properties and a larger number of the poor 
will be placed in a condition of affluence. It is ex- 
pedient in Democracy and Oligarchy alike to allow 
either equality or precedence in all respects except 

“political power to the class that has a smaller inte- 
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rest in the polity’ in question, viz. in a Democracy to 
the rich and in an Oligarchy to the poor, except in 
the case of all the supreme offices in the polity, and 
to place these on the contrary in the hands of the 
privileged class either exclusively or so that they may 
form a majority of the official body. 

Cuap. IX. There are three qualifications requisite in all who 


Qualifca- are to hold the supreme offices of State, viz. firstly 


gees of Joyalty to the established polity, secondly the greatest 
capacity for the duties of their office, and thirdly the 
virtue and justice appropriate to the polity whatever 
it may be; for if the idea of justice is not the same in 
all polities, it necessarily follows that there are different 
kinds of practical justice. A difficulty arises however 
as to the principle of selection’ in any case where these 
desiderata are not all found in the same individual. 
Suppose e.g. that A is an able general but a person of 
bad character and an enemy of the polity, while B is: 
just and loyal to the polity, but a bad general, how is 
the selection to be made? It would seem that the 
right course is to have regard to two points, viz. which 
is the qualification possessed in a larger and which in 
a smaller measure by the generality of men. Thus 
while in a case of generalship regard should be paid 
to experience rather than to virtue, as people have 
- generally a smaller share of strategical skill than of 
respectability, in an office of police or of the treasury 
the opposite* should be the case, as it demands a 
higher degree of virtue than is possessed by ordinary 
people, but the requisite knowledge is common to all. 
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It is possible however to raise the question: Granted 
the existence of capacity !and loyalty to the polity, 
what is the need of virtue? The first two qualities 
alone will satisfy all purposes. The answer is that 
people who possess them both may yet be deficient 
in self-control and that thus, as there are persons who 
with the requisite knowledge and self-love do not 
‘advance their own interests, so there may well be 
persons who stand in this relation to the State. 

It may be said generally that all the legislative 
enactments, which we describe as beneficial to polities, 
tend to their preservation, and especially the most 
important principle so often mentioned, viz. that care 
shall be taken to ensure that the part of the popula- 
tion which is favourable to the polity shall be stronger 
than the part which is not. 

But in addition to all these precautions there is 
one point of which we never should lose sight, although 
it is in fact left out of sight in the perverted forms of 
polity, I refer to the proper mean. For there are 
many apparently popular or oligarchical measures 
which are the ruin of Oligarchies or Democracies. 
But people who suppose that this insistence upon an 
oligarchical or democratical line of polity is the one 
and only virtue carry it to an excess. They do not 
see that, as there may be a nose which deviates from 
the ideal straightness towards the aquiline or the 
snub, but still remains beautiful and fair to view, and 
yet, if you still further intensify and exaggerate these 
tendencies, you will first sacrifice the due proportion 
_ of the feature and, as you proceed, will eventually 
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make it cease to look like a nose at all from the pro- 
minence of one and the deficiency of the other of these 
opposite characteristics, viz. aquilineness and snubness, 
‘and as the same is true of any other feature, so too 
this is equally the case with polities. An Oligarchy 
or Democracy may be tolerably good, although they 
are departures from the ideally best system ; but if 
you still further intensify either, you will begin by 
impairing the polity in question and will end by 
making it cease to be a polity at all. Accordingly the 
legislator or statesman must not be unacquainted with 
the character of the democratical measures which tend 
to preserve or destroy a Democracy or of the oligar- 
chical measures which tend to preserve or destroy an 
Oligarchy. For neither Democracy nor Oligarchy 
can exist and endure unless it includes the rich and 
the masses. An equalization of property, if once 
introduced, necessarily involves an entire change of 
polity. We conclude then that the destructive agency 
of extreme laws, whether extremely oligarchical or 
extremely democratical, issues in the destruction of 
these polities. It is in this respect that an error is 
made in Democracies and Oligarchies alike. It is 
made in Democracies, where the power of the masses 
is superior to the laws, by the demagogues who divide 
the State into two hostile camps by their perpetual 
antagonism to the rich. They ought properly to adopt 
an exactly contrary line, always affecting to be the 
advocates of the rich. Similarly in an Oligarchy the 
true Oligarchs should affect to advocate the cause of ~ 
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the commons, and the oaths they take should be ex- 
actly the opposite of those now in vogue. Instead of 
swearing as they do now in some Oligarchies “TI will 
be a foe of the commons and will devise whatsoever 
ill I may against them,” they should take or pretend 
to take a precisely opposite view, emphasizing in their 
oaths the pledge “I will do the commons no wrong.’ 

But the greatest safeguard for the permanence Payer. 
of any polity, greater than any we have hitherto oat 
mentioned, is one which is universally disregarded 
at present, viz. the education of the citizens in the 
spirit of the polity. For the wisest of laws, although 
ratified by the consentient voice of the whole civic 
body, are of no avail unless the citizens are trained 
by habit and education in the lines of the polity, i.e. 
democratically, if the laws are democratical, and oli- 
earchically, if they are oligarchical. For the same’ 
intemperance which is found in an individual may be 
equally found in a State. But an education conduct- 
ed in the spirit of the polity does not imply the per- 
formance of such actions as are agreeable to the 
friends of Oligarchy or Democracy, but of such as will 
facilitate an oligarchical or democratical administra- 
tion. The actual fact however is that in Oligarchies 
the sons of the ruling class live in luxury, while the 
sons of the poor are subjected to a severe and labori- 
ous discipline which tends to produce in them at once 
the desire and the capacity for revolution, and in such 
Democracies as are considered to exemplify the most 
pronouncedly democratical character the state of 
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things is just the contrary of their true interest. The 
reason in the last case is the erroneous conception of 
liberty. For there are two things which are popularly 
regarded as the determining characteristics of Demo- 
cracy, viz. the supremacy of the numerical majority 
and personal liberty. For it is assumed that justice 
is equality, that equality consists in the supremacy of 
the will of the masses, and that it is a characteristic of 
liberty’ that every citizen acts as he chooses. The 
result is that in this kind of Democracy each indivi- 
dual lives as he chooses or in the language of Euripi- 
des® “as he likes it.” This however is a serious mis- 
take; for the citizens should live and live gladly in 
the spirit of the polity, as such a life ought not to be 
regarded as a bondage but rather as a means of pre- 
servation. 

Such then are broadly the various causes of revolu- 
tion and destruction as well as the means of preserva- 
tion and permanence in polities. It remains to discuss 
the natural destructives and preservatives of Monarchy. 

The actual history of kingly and tyrannical forms 
of government is much the same as our description of 
constitutional polities. For while Kingship corresponds 
to Aristocracy, Tyranny is a compound of the extreme 
form of Oligarchy and Democracy and is thus of all 
governments the most prejudicial to the subjects, as 
being composed of two evils and containing in itself 
the perversions and errors of both these polities. 

The very origins of these two forms of monarchical 
government are precisely opposite. Whereas Kingship 

1 Omitting cai icov. 
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is instituted for the protection of the better classes 
against* the commons, and a king is appointed from 
among the members of the better classes on the 
ground of his personal superiority in virtue or actions 
which result from virtue or of the superiority of a 
virtuous race, the tyrant is taken from the mass of ee 
the commons to act against the nobles and to protect nes. 
the commons from injury at their hands. This is a 
truth which is evident from the facts of History. It is 
an almost universal rule that persons who have suc- 
ceeded in making themselves tyrants have been ex- 
demagogues, who had won the confidence of the 
people by abuse of the nobles. Some Tyrannies were 
established in this way, 7.¢e. in the person of dema- 
gogues, from the time when States had attained con- 
siderable dimensions, others at an earlier date in 
the person of kings who exceeded their hereditary 
privileges and aspired to a more despotic authority, 
others again in the person of citizens elected to the 
supreme Offices of State, as it was the ancient custom 
of the commons in different States to allow a long 
term of office to the civil and religious magistrates, 
and others finally as the outcome of Oligarchies by 
the election of an individual with supreme power to 
the highest offices of State. In all these cases it was 
no difficult matter for the individuals in question to 
effect their object, if they had but the will, as the 
power was already theirs in their kingly authority or 
high official status. It was thus that Pheidon at 
Argos and others made themselves tyrants on the 
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basis of an existing Kingship, that the Ionian tyrants 
and Phalaris rose from high honours of State, that 
Panaetius at Leontini, Cypselus at Corinth, Pisistratus 
at Athens, Dionysius at Syracuse and others in the 
same manner rose from the position of demagogues. 
But to resume: Kingship, as we said, so far corre- 
sponds in principle to Aristocracy as it is based upon 
merit, whether upon the virtue of an individual or of 
a family, or upon public services or upon the combi- 
nation of these with power. For it was in virtue of 
services they had rendered or were capable of render- 
ing to their States or races that people in all cases 
attained regal dignity, whether by having defended 
them from subjugation on the field of battle like 
Codrus, or by having liberated them from slavery like 
Cyrus, or as founders of the State or conquerors of 
new territory like the kings of the Lacedaemonians, 
Macedonians and Molossians. 

In theory the king is a guardian appointed to pro- 
tect the propertied class on the one hand from spolia- 
tion and the commons on the other from insolence, 
Tyranny on the contrary, as has been frequently re- 
marked, is absolutely regardless of the public weal, 
except so far as it subserves the personal interest of 
the tyrant. And while the object of the tyrant is 
pleasure, that of the king is moral elevation. It is 
thus that the tyrant is distinguished by the ambition 
of ‘exorbitant gain, but the king by that of extrava- 
gant distinction, and that, while the body-guard of the 
latter consists of citizens, that of the former is ex- 
clusively composed of mercenaries. 
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It is evident that Tyranny combines in itself the the vices of 
evils both of Democracy and of Oligarchy. It borrows 
from Oligarchy jirstly the pursuit of wealth as its 
summum bonwmn—for it is only wealth that enables 
the tyrant to maintain his body-guard and gratify his 
luxurious tastes—and secondly its absolute distrust of 
the masses which leads to a general seizure of arms and 
to other measures equally characteristic of Oligarchy 
and Tyranny, such as the oppression of the common 
people, their banishment from the city and distribu- 
tion through different parts of the country. It bor- 
rows from Democracy its hostility to the upper classes, 
so that the tyrant makes away with them by secret and 
open measures and banishes them from the State as 
rivals and obstacles to his authority. For it really is 
the case that they are the authors of conspiracies 
against tyrants from their desire in some cases of 
personal rule and in others of deliverance from slavery. 

It was this feeling that prompted the counsel of Peri- 
ander to Thrasybulus when he cut off all the overtop- 
ping stalks as a sign that he ought from time to time 
to put the overtopping citizens out of the way. 
"It appears then, as has been already remarked, The causes 


that the predisposing causes of revolutions must be Ing toe 
considered to be practically the same in Monarchies #Monarch- 
as in constitutional polities. It is injustice, fear and _ p. 380. 
contempt that commonly cause the insurrections of 
subjects against monarchical governments; and the 
injustice consists principally in insolence, although 


sometimes in the spoliation of private property. Also 
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the objects of the insurgents are the same in Tyran- 
nies and Kingships as in constitutional polities; for 
monarchs are in the possession of great wealth and 
honour, and these are the objects of universal desire. 
Insurrections may take the form of an attack either 
upon the person or upon the authority of the rulers. 
Where an insurrection is occasioned by insolence, 
it assumes the first form. There are various kinds of 


insolence, any one of which is provocative of the anger — 


which incites to insurrection ; but where anger is the _ 
motive, it almost always happens that the object is 
revenge rather than personal predominance. Thus. 
the insurrection against the Pisistratidae was a con- 


sequence of the insult offered to the sister of Harmo- et 


dius and the humiliation inflicted upon Harmodius 
himself ; for Harmodius was incited to rebel by regard 
for his sister and Aristogeiton by regard for Harmo- 
dius. Similarly the cause of the conspiracy against 
the Ambracian tyrant Periander was an insulting — 
question he put to his favourite, when he was sitting 
with him over his cups. The conspiracy of Pausanias 
against Philip was due to his having suffered him to 
be insulted by Attalus and his friends, that of Derdas 
against Amyntas the Less to his having boasted of the 
liberties he had taken with him, that of the eunuch 
against Evagoras of Cyprus whom he murdered to his 
resentment of the insult offered him by Evagoras’s son 
in seducing his wife. Again, a frequent cause of insur- 
rections is the personal affront’ offered to their subjects 
by some monarchs. Jt was so in the insurrection of 
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Crataeus against Archelaus. It was because of the 
disgust he had always felt on this account that he 
was satisfied with so comparatively trivial an excuse 
Jor assassination as that Archelaus had violated his 
agreement to give him one of his daughters in marri- 
age, and had given the elder under pressure of the 
war with Sirras and Arrabaeus to the King of Elimeia 
and the younger to his own son Amyntas in the hope 
of thereby reducing to a minimum the chance of a 
quarrel between him and his son by Cleopatra. This 
was the immediate motive of the assassination, but 
the beginning of his alienation was the old feeling of 
disgust. It was the same reason which induced 
Hellanocrates of Larisa to associate himself with the 
conspiracy. As Archelaus who had been his lover did 
not fulfil his promise of restoring him to his country, 
‘he conceived the idea that it was simply insolence 
which had prompted the king to the intimacy. 
Python’ and Heracleides of Ainos assassinated Cotys 
in revenge for their father’s death, and Adamas was 
incited to revolt from him by a sense of the insult to 
which he had been exposed in childhood at Cotys’s 
orders. Again, people have often been goaded to such 
fury by the degradation of corporal punishment 
that their sense of the insult has led them either to 
murder or attempt to murder their insulters, even 
although these were persons holding high official 
positions or members of regal dynasties. At Mitylene 
e.g. the Penthalidae, as they were going their rounds 
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and dealing blows with their clubs, were attacked and 
killed by Megacles and his friends, and at a later date 
Penthilus himself was assassinated by Smerdis whom 


he had visited with corporal punishment and had 


forcibly dragged from his wife’s side. Lastly, in the 
conspiracy against Archelaus it was Decamnichus who 
took the lead, being the first to incite the conspira- 
tors. The cause of his anger was that Archelaus had 
handed him over for scourging to the poet Euripides 
who was annoyed by some remark of his about the 
foulness of his breath. And there have been many 
others who for similar reasons were the victims 
either of assassination or conspiracy. 

Fear again is similarly a cause of conspiracy. We 


have already seen that this is one motive in Monarchies — 


as well as in constitutional polities. It was thus that 
Artapanes assassinated Xerxes for fear of the accusa- 
tion that would be brought against him because he 
had put Darius to death by hanging without the 
authority of Xerxes himself in the expectation that 
the king would overlook the act, as his hard drinking 
at the time would prevent his remembering the cir- 
cumstances. 

Another cause of conspiracy is contempt. Thus it 
was the sight of Sardanapalus carding wool among his 
wives that incited someone to the assassination, if 
indeed the story is true, and if it is not true of him, it 
may well be so of somebody else. It was contempt 
that led Dion to rise against Dionysius the Younger, 
as he saw the citizens ready for revolt and Dionysius 
himself perpetually drunk. It sometimes happens 
too that contempt leads the personal friends of the 
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monarch to rise against him, the contempt proceeding 
from the confidence reposed in them which inspires 
the hope of escaping detection. It is in a certain 
sense too a feeling of contempt which incites to insur- 
rection persons who suppose that they have the power 
to maintain monarchical authority, as the sense of 
power and the contempt for danger which it produces 
make them ready to venture upon the attempt. This 
is the case when generals rise against the monarchs 
under whom they serve, as when Cyrus rose against 
Astyages, whose life and power he regarded with an 
equal contempt, as his power had been utterly worn 
out, while the king himself was sunk in self-indulgence, 
or the Thracian Seuthes against Amadocus. whose 
general he was. *But none are so much encouraged 
by this motive to an attempt as those who are at 
once naturally brave and invested with a high military 
position in the service of their monarchs; for ’we 
have here natural valour armed with power, both 
strong inducements to insurrection as inspiring a 
hope of easy success....There are yet other cases 
where the insurgents are moved by a combination of 
more than one of these motives, e.g. of contempt with 
the hope of pecuniary gain as in the insurrection of 
Mithridates against Ariobarzanes. 

In the case of persons incited to insurrection by 
ambition there is a cause of another kind besides those 
we have already described. It is not that everyone 
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who is spurred by ambitious motives to insurrection 
deliberatcly makes the venture in the spirit of some 
whose reason for an attack upon tyrants is the sight 
of the large emoluments and high honours which they 
enjoy; it is rather that, as they would act in any other 
undertaking which was extraordinary and offered a 
prospect of renown and general notoriety, so they rise 
in revolt against monarchs from the desire not of per- 
sonal monarchical power but only of fame. It must 
be admitted however that it is only quite a small mi- 
nority who are prompted by this motive, presupposing, 
as it does, an utter disregard of their own safety, if 
they are’ to be successful in their undertaking. The 
spirit of Dion must ever be present to such persons, a 
spirit which cannot easily be engendered in ordinary 
breasts. Dion marched with a small force against 
Dionysius, declaring that, however far he should suc- 
ceed in advancing, it was enough for him to have. 
accomplished so much of his undertaking, aye that, 
even if he should fall as soon as he had set foot on 
shore, he gloried in meeting such a death. 

One way in which a Tyranny, like any other polity, 
is destroyed is from without, if there is an antagonistic 
polity of superior strength with which it is brought 
into contact. For the antagonism of principle will 
evidently keep alive in such a State the wish to compass 
its destruction ; and people, if they have the power, 
always carry out their wishes. The polities antago- 
nistic to Tyranny are Democracy, as “potter to potter” 
in Hesiod’s language’, for Democracy itself in its 
extreme form is a Tyranny, and again Kingship or 
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Aristocracy from the natural antagonism of polity 
which led to the abolition of large numbers of Tyran- 
nies by the Lacedaemonians and by the Syracusans 
so long’ as they were in the enjoyment of a good 
political administration. 

Another way in which ‘Tyrannies are destroyed is @) from 
from within, when there is a feud among the asso- 
ciates of the tyrant. It was so with the Tyranny of 
the Gelonian family, when Thrasybulus the brother of 
Hieron paid court to the son of Gelon and incited 
him to a life of sensual indulgence in the hope of 
placing himself upon the throne, and the relations of 
Gelon got together’ a band of adherents among the 
citizens to prevent the destruction of the Tyranny by 
destroying Thrasybulus, and the band of citizens thus 
collected finding their opportunity expelled the whole 
Gelonian dynasty from the State. It has been so in 
our own day with the dynasty of Dionysius; for Dion 
the brother-in-law of Dionysius made war upon him, 
expelled him with the aid of the commons and was 
then himself destroyed. 

Of the two most usual causes of insurrection 
against Tyrannies, viz. hatred and contempt, while the 
former is an inevitable condition of tyrannical govern- 
ment, it is from exposure to contempt that Tyrannies 
are most’ frequently overthrown. This we may infer 
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from the fact that, whereas the founders of Tyrannies 
have generally succeeded in preserving their authority 


to the end, their successors almost always lose it im- . 


mediately. The reason is that their self-indulgent 
mode of life exposes them to contempt and affords 
many opportunities to rebels. Anger, ¢¢ may be added, 
is properly considered one branch of hatred, as their 
effects are in a certain sense the same. And indeed 
anger is often a more drastic agent than hatred; for 
as it is an emotion which disregards rational calcula- 
tion, there is a greater impetuosity in its assaults. 
(It is insolence on the part of persons in power which 
preeminently inspires a blind obedience to the im- 
pulses of passion; and this was the cause which led to 
the abolition of the Pisistratid Tyranny and many 
others’) Hatred on the contrary allows more room 
for reason; for while anger implies pain, which is an 


impediment to rational calculation, hatred is painless - 


and may so far be reasonable. It may be said sum- 
marily that all the various causes of destruction which 
we have specified in the untempered or latest form of 
Oligarchy and the extreme form of Democracy are 
to be regarded as equally causes of destruction in 
Tyranny, as the extreme forms of Oligarchy and De- 
mocracy are simply Tyrannies in which there are a 
number of tyrants. 

Kingship as being of all governments the least 
liable to destruction from external causes is the most 
permanent. It is from within that the destructive 
agencies generally arise. And the destruction may 
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take two forms; one in consequence of a sedition 
among the members of the royal family, and a second 
when the kings endeavour to adopt a method of ad- 
ministration which approximates to Tyranny by claim- 
ing more extensive and unconstitutional powers. 
Kingships are no longer created in modern times but, The reason 


: ° why King- 
if monarchical governments are created at all, they ships are 


are generally Tyrannies. For while Kingship implies In modern 
voluntary obedience on the one hand and comparatively 

high authority on the other, there is in modern times 

a large body of persons who stand on the same level 

and no individual of such preeminent distinction as 
corresponds with the importance and dignity of the 

regal office. There is thus no voluntary submission tc 

the rule of an individual; but if such rule is founded 

upon fraud or force, it is admitted to be ipso Facto a 
Tyranny. : 

If we take hereditary Kingships, there is yet one ereditny 
further cause of their destruction to be found in the 
- contemptible character displayed by many of the 
kings and the insolent conduct of which they are 
guilty, when it is not tyrannical but regal dignity that 
they enjoy. For in this way the abolition of King- 
ships was facilitated, as no sooner is the good will of 
the subjects lost than the ruler will cease to be a king, 
although he may be a tyrant, for the good will of the 
subjects is not a necessary condition of Tyranny. 

These then and other similar circumstances being C™?. 11. 
the causes of destruction in Monarchies, it is clear’ ices, 
that the means of their preservation are generally the Gy of Ringe 
opposites and in the case of Kingship more particu- eal 


1 Reading d4Aov ore, 


(2) of Ty- 
ranny. 
Oppressive 
measures. 
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larly a tendency to moderation. For the narrower the 
limitation of the kings’ authority, the longer is their 
power sure to continue without diminution, as the 
kings themselves display a less despotic spirit and in 
character stand more on an equality with the citizens 
and are less liable to the envy of their subjects. 
This accounts for the long duration of the Kingship 


-among the Molossians as well as among the Lacedae- 


monians, where it was due to the original bi-partition 
of the regal authority and again to the restrictions 
put upon it by Theopompus in various ways, and 
especially in the institution of the Ephoral office as a 
check upon the kings. For as by diminishing the 
power of the Kingship he increased its permanence, it 
was true in a certain sense that he made it greater 
rather than less. It is said in fact that when he was 
asked by his wife if he did not feel ashamed that the 
Kingship as he bequeathed it to his sons was not so_ 
great as he had inherited it from his father, “Certainly 
not,’ he replied, “for as I bequeath it it is more per- 
manent.” 

There are two modes exactly opposite to each 
other in which Tyrannies are preserved. The first is 
the traditional mode adopted by the large majority 
of tyrants in the exercise of their authority. It is 
Periander of Corinth who gets the credit of having 
introduced most of the rules, but there are many 
others of a similar kind which may be borrowed from 
the Persian government. I refer to the measures 
mentioned in an earlier part of this treatise for the 
preservation of Tyranny, so far as possible, viz. the 
practice of cutting off the prominent characters and 
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putting out of the way the high spirits in the State, 
the prohibition of common meals, political clubs, high 
culture and everything else of the same kind, precau- 
tionary measures against all that usually tends to 
produce two results viz. spirit and confidence, the op- 
position offered to literary réwnions or any other 
meetings of a literary kind and the endeavour by 
every possible means to produce the greatest mutual 
ignorance among all the citizens, as it is ac- 
quaintance that tends to produce mutual confidence. 
Another expedient of Tyranny is that the residents 
in the city should live always in public and spend 
their time loitering about the palace-doors ; for so 
their actions will have the least chance of escaping 
detection, and the perpetual state of slavery in 
which they live will habituate them to a humble 
conceit of themselves. All similar measures too 
which are in use among the Persians or other 
non-Greek nations are suited to Tyranny; for they 
are all directed to the same end. Another expedient 
is the endeavour to prevent any word or action of any 
subject from escaping detection by a system of spies 
like the “tale-bearers” (otaywyides) as they are 
called at Syracuse or the “eaves-droppers” (#taxove- 
rai) sent out by Hieron wherever there was a meeting 
or assemblage of any kind. For the citizens are then 
less free of speech for fear of the spies and, if they do 
speak freely, are more easily discovered. Yet another 
expedient is to produce a state of general suspicion 
and conflict among the citizens, setting friends against 
friends, the commons against the upper classes and 
the rich at variance among themselves. It is charac- 
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teristic of a tyrant again that he pauperizes his sub- 
jects in order to support his bodyguard and to prevent 
them from having the leisure for conspiracy by keep- 
ing them occupied with their daily work. We may 
find instances of this practice in the pyramids of 
Egypt, the votive offerings of the Cypselidae, the 
erection of the Olympieum’ by the Pisistratidae and 
the’ great works of Polycrates at Samos, all which 
have the same effect, viz. that the subjects are 
kept in constant occupation and poverty. Heavy 
taxation ts another part of the same system, as at 
Syracuse, where in five years of Dionysius’s reign 
the citizens actually paid in taxes the full amount of 
their property. Again, a tyrant is fond of making 


wars, aS a means of keeping his subjects in employ- — 


ment and in continual need of a commander. And 
whereas a king relies for safety upon his friends, it is 


a mark of a-tyrant that he distrusts none so much as — | 


his friends in the belief that, while all have the desire, 


they have more than any others the power ¢o compass — | 


his destruction. And further all the characteristics of 
the extreme Democracy are found in a Tyranny, viz. 
the rule of women in the family circles, that they may 
betray their husbands’ secrets, and for the same reason 


the licence of slaves; for so far from any danger of | 


conspiracy on the part of the slaves or women against 

tyrants, the easy life that they lead under tyran- 

nical government is sure to render them well-disposed 

to Tyrannies and, we may add, to Democracies, as 

the commons in a Democracy aspire to monarchical 

power, «e. are virtually tyrants. It is thus that 
1 Reading ’Odvpmeeiov. 2 Reading ra mepi Sduor. 
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sycophants enjoy such high honour in both, ie. 
demagogues in Democracies, the demagogue being 
a sycophant of the commons, and cringing associates 
in the court of tyrants, as such cringing is charac- 
teristic of a sycophant. For the reason why tyrants 
are so fond of low companions is simply that they 
are pleased by sycophancy, and nobody’ of a liberal 
spirit will condescend to such arts, but respectable 
people are true friends or, ¢f not, are at any rate 
not sycophants. Low people too are serviceable for 
low purposes, as “one nail” according to the proverb* 
“drives out another.” Again, it is characteristic of a 
tyrant that he has no pleasure in anyone of dignified 
or liberal bearing; for of dignity and liberal spirit he 
claims a monopoly, and whoever rivals him in these 
respects infringes the preeminence and despotic 
authority of his Tyranny. All such persons then he 
regards with hatred as undermining his power. And 
further a tyrant is distinguished by the choice of 
foreigners rather than citizens as messmates and daily 
companions in the belief that, while the latter are 
enemies, the former are not in any sense his opponents. 
These and other similar rules are suited to Tyranny 
and calculated to maintain the authority of the tyrant ; 
nor is there any villany from which he shrinks. But 
practically they are all comprehended under three 
heads. For there are three objects and three only of The three 


objects of a 
tyrant. 


1 Reading ovdets av moumoece. 

2 The proverb, which according to Suidas strictly and usually 
means the expulsion of one evil by another, must here, as the con- 
text shows, refer to the suitability of particular characters to the 
corresponding actions. 
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a Tyranny. The first is that the subjects may be 
mean-spirited ; for the mean-spirited will never con- 
spire against anybody. The second is that they may 
thoroughly distrust each other; for no Tyranny is ever 
abolished until’ there is mutual confidence among 
some of the citizens. It is thus that tyrants are the 
enemies of the respectable classes as endangering 
their authority not only by their unwillingness to sub- 
mit to despotic rule but also by the confidence which 
they inspire among themselves and in their relations 
to the citizens generally and by their reluctance to 
betray any persons whether members of their own 
body or not. The third aim of a tyrant is to produce 
in his subjects a general incapacity for affairs ; 
for, as nobody attempts impossibilities, it follows that — 
nobody will attempt to destroy a Tyranny, if he 
lacks the capacity for doing so. *These three then 
are in fact the goals to which the aspirations of — 
tyrants may be referred. For all the measures of a 


Tyranny may be referred to one or other of these fun- _ 


damental principles, viz. to prevent mutual confidence 
among the citizens, to incapacitate them for action 
and to degrade their spirit. 

Such being the first mode of preservation in 


Conciliatory Tyrannies, the second offers in the nature of its pre- 


measures. 


cautions almost an exact contrast to the means we 
have described. We may ascertain this mode by con- 
sidering what it is that destroys Kingships. For as 
one mode of destroying a Kingship consists in ap- 


' Reading mpv 7) murrevooor. 
? There is no sufficient reason for enclosing this sentence in 
brackets. 
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proximating the regal authority to a Tyranny, so it is 
a safeguard of Tyranny to approximate it to a King- 
ship, securing however one point only, viz. the power 
of the tyrant, so that he may maintain his authority not 
only with but also without the goodwill of his subjects. 
For the surrender of this point is the surrender of 
tyrannical rule altogether. But while this must ne- 
cessarily remain as a fundamental principle, the tyrant 
except in this one point should always either in reality 
or pretence successfully play the part of a true king’. 
He should affect primarily to be careful of the public 
money by not lavishing it in such presents as excite 
the indignation of the masses, when the money ex- 
torted from their labour and thrifty toil is squandered 
upon mistresses, foreign favourites and artists, and by 
rendering formal accounts of all receipts and expenses, 
as has been already the practice of some tyrants. For 
an administration so conducted will assume the cha- 
racter of Domestic Economy rather than of Tyranny. 
Nor is there any reason why a tyrant, ¢f he so rules, 
should dread a deficiency of funds so long as he retains 
supreme authority in the State. So far is this from 
being the case that it is actually better for tyrants 
who are obliged to go abroad to have acted thus, i.e. 
to have been moderate in their pecuniary exactions, 
than to leave behind vast sums of money which they 
have amassed, as there is less danger of an attempt 
upon their power being made by the guardians of the 
royal treasure who, as remaining at home, are an 
object of greater dread to tyrants during their absence 
from home than the citizens who accompany them in 
1 Reading rov BaowuKor. 
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their expeditions. Again, it is proper for the tyrant 
to make a show of collecting the taxes and imposing 


public burdens upon the citizens solely for economical — | 


purposes and in case of need in military emergencies, 
and generally to assume the attitude of a guardian 
and treasurer of funds which he treats as the property 


of the State rather than as his own. And further his — 


address should be not stern but dignified, so as to — 


inspire all who meet him with a feeling of reverence 
rather than of fear. But this is a result difficult of 


attainment, if he is personally contemptible. Accord- | 


ingly even if he disregards all other virtues, he should 
still devote his attention to political virtue and infuse 
into the minds of the citizens a high opinion of his 


excellence in this respect. Again, neither the tyrant 


himself nor any member of his court should ever be 
seen to offer an insult to any of his young subjects 


whether male or female. There should be not less — 


prudence in the behaviour of their wives to the wives’ 


of the other citizens, for insolent actions on the part { 


of the wives have been one frequent cause of the de- 


struction of Tyrannies. In regard to sensual indul- 


gences the tyrant should adopt a contrary line to that 
which is taken in modern times by some tyrants who 
not only begin their indulgences at early dawn and 
continue them without intermission for many days, 
but are actually anxious to let their conduct be seen 
by the citizens generally in order to excite an admira- 
tion of their happiness and felicity. So far from 
acting in this way the tyrant should, if he is wise, be 


1 Reading mpos ras raév ddAor, 
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moderate in his sensual pleasures or should at least 
avoid publicity; for it is not one who is sober or vigi- 
lant but one who is intoxicated or asleep that exposes * 
himself to contempt and insurrection. And almost 
all the actions already described he should reverse. 
He should enrich the city with edifices and decora- 
tions in the spirit rather of a guardian of the public 
interests than of a tyrant. Again, he should always 
display a conspicuous zeal in the service of the 
Gods; for people are less afraid of unconstitutional 
treatment at the hands of their ruler, if they regard 
him as religiously minded and attentive in his duties 
to the Gods, and are more likely to abstain from 
conspiracy against him in the belief that he has 
the Gods as his allies. Yet he must not go to 
such lengths in his religious observances as to 
incur the reproach of a weak superstition. Citizens 
who display excellence in any respect he should 
treat with signal honour, so as to inspire them with the 
idea that they would never have received higher 
honours from the citizens, if they had been indepen- 
dent. And further while he personally dispenses 
these honours, he should inflict his punishments by 
other agencies, such as officers of State and Courts of 
Law. It is a precaution suitable to every form of 
Monarchy not to elevate any individual to a position 
of greatness but, if such’ elevation is necessary, to 
elevate several people, as they will then keep an eye 
upon each, or, if it really is necessary to elevate an 
individual, anyhow not to choose a person of intrepid 
character; for such characters are preeminently dis- 
posed to aggressive action in all the affairs of life. 
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Similarly, if it is the tyrant’s pleasure to remove any- 
body from his position of power, he should. do so 
* gradually instead of stripping him of all his preroga- 
tives at a single stroke. Also he should restrain him- 
self from every form of insolence and from two forms 
more particularly, viz. corporal chastisement and in- 
decent conduct. This precaution he must especially 
observe in dealing with the ambitious spirits. For 
as it is neglect of their pecuniary interests which is 
resented. by the avaricious, so it is such neglect as 
issues in dishonour which is resented by the ambi- 
tious and respectable of mankind. And thus the — 
tyrant should either abstain from all dealing with — 
these ambitious spirits or should make it clear that 
his punishments are inflicted in a paternal spirit 
rather than from contemptuous thoughtlessness, and 
that his addresses are prompted by the motions of 
love rather than by the mere wantonness of power; 
and generally he should redeem the apparent humilia- 
tions by more than equivalent honours. The authors 
of attempts upon the lives of tyrants are most formid- 
able and demand the strongest measures of defence 
when they are willing to sacrifice their own lives 
if only they succeed in the assassination. It is ne- 
cessary therefore to adopt the gravest precautions 
against persons who conceive that an insult is offered 
either to themselves personally or to the objects 
of their affection. For anybody who is incited by 
passion to a murderous attempt is not in a mood to 
spare himself, and ts therefore formidable accord- 
ing to the saying of Heracleitus that “it is a hard 
battle with passion, as the passionate buy vengeance 
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with their lives.” Finally, as States are composed of 
two elements, viz. the rich and the poor, it is desirable 
that both, if possible, should see in the authority of 
the tyrant the basis of their own security, and that 
neither party should be subject to oppression at the 
hands of the other or, failing this, that the stronger 
party of the two whichever it is should be made the 
creatures of his authority; for if this support is as- 
sured to the existing order of things, the tyrant has 
no need to resort to a general emancipation of slaves 
or disarmament of the citizens, as the accession of 
this one party to the side of the tyrant’s power is 
a guarantee of ability to crush all msurrectionary 
efforts. But it is superfluous to discuss all these 
measures in detail. The object is clear, viz. that the 
tyrant in the eyes of his subjects should wear the ap- 
pearance not of a tyrant but of a householder or king, 
not of a self-seeker but of a guardian of the public 
interests, that he should aim at all that is moderate 
rather than at all that is extravagant in his life and 
that, while he wins the hearts of the upper classes by 
affability, he should conciliate the masses by flattery. 
The result is sure to be not only that his rule will 
assume a higher and more enviable form, as the 
subjects instead of being degraded will be morally 
elevated and he will not himself be always an object 
of hatred or fear, but that it will be also more per- 
manent, and, we may add, that his own moral dispo- 
sition will either be absolutely noble and virtuous 
or at least half-virtuous and not absolutely bad but 
at the worst only half-bad. 
Still there are no polities which have so short a cuae. xm. 
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Thedure- duration as Oligarchy and Tyranny. The Tyranny of 

ntyrannies. Orthagoras and his descendants at Sicyon, which had 
the longest existence, lasted only a hundred years. 
The explanation of its permanence is that they treated 
their subjects with moderation and submitted them- 
selves in many instances to the laws, that the military 
genius of Cleisthenes prevented him from becoming 
an object of contempt and that they won the hearts 
of the commons as much as any demagogues could 
have done by the constant attention which they de- 
voted to their interests. It is said at least that Cleis- 
thenes, when he was a competitor for a prize, bestowed 
a crown upon the judge who had refused him the 
victory; and there are some authorities who assert 
that the sitting statue in the market is the effigy of 
the judge who pronounced this decision. It is said 
too that Pisistratus himself submitted on one occasion 
to appear in answer to asummons beforethe Areopagus. — 
Nextto the Sicyonian Tyranny the most permanent was 
that of the Cypselidae at Corinth which lasted seventy- — 
three years and six months. For Cypselus was tyrant 
for thirty years, Perianderfor forty yearsand sixmonths* _ 
and Psammitichus’ the son of Gordias for three years. 
The causes of permanence were the same in this case 
as in the last, viz. that Cypselus played the part of a 
demagogue and never employed a bodyguard during 
the whole period of his rule, while Periander with the 
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1 The substitution of é& pjvas for rérrapa seems to be the most 
satisfactory means of making the items tally with the total given 
above. 

2 The mss. authority is in favour of Vapyyireyos as the form of 
the name. 
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character of a tyrant had also the genius of a general. 
The third longest Tyranny was that of the Pisistrati- 
dae at Athens, although it did not continue without 
intermission, as Pisistratus was twice banished during 
his Tyranny and consequently in a period of three and 
thirty years was not tyrant for more than seventeen. 
These with the eighteen years’ Tyranny of his sons 
make a total of thirty-five. The longest Tyranny with 
these exceptions was that of Hieron and Gelon at 
Syracuse’, although it too did not last a great number 
of years, only eighteen in all. For Gelon died after 
seven years of tyrannical power, Hieron enjoyed it for 
ten years and Thrasybulus was expelled in the eleventh 
month of his rule. The majority of Tyrannies have 
not lasted more than a very short time. 

The causes of destruction and preservation in con- 
stitutional polities and in Monarchies have now prac- 
tically been all discussed. 

In the Republic’ the subject of revolutions is dis- criticism of 


: : ° the Socratic 
cussed by Socrates, but not satisfactorily. For 7 the theory of 


revolutions. 


first place there is no particular treatment of the 
revolution incident to his best or primary polity. He 
assigns as a cause the fact that nothing in the world 
is permanent, all things change in a certain cycle, and 
the principle of change is contained in certain figures* 


1 Reading epi Supaxovoas. 

2 The discussion occupies nearly the whole of the 8th and 9th 
Books of the Republic. 

3 Republic, vu. p. 5460. The ‘Platonic number’ was a 
standing puzzle of scholarship, at least as early as Cicero’s time 
(ad Att. vil. 13. 5). Some account of the proposed explanations is 
given in Prof. Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, Vol. 111., Introduction 
to the Republic, pp. 113—117. 
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whose root, which is in the ratio of 4 : 3, by combi- 
nation with the number 5 produces two harmonies 
or proportional numbers, i.e. when the number of 
the diagram is cubed. The theory is that Nature 
from time to time produces bad men who defy all 
educational influences; and so far perhaps Socrates is 
not far wrong, as there may well be persons whom it 
is impossible by any educational process to convert 
into virtuous men. But the question arises why this 
form of revolution should be peculiar to the best 
polity of his nomenclature rather than to any other 
polity and indeed to anything that comes into being. 
Secondly, as regards the period of time which accord- 


ing to Socrates works a revolution in all things, it. 


may be asked whether things which did not come into 
being simultaneously experience a simultaneous revo- 
lution, e.g. whether’ a thing is revolutionized with the 
rest, if it came into being only on the day preceding 
the change. And further why should the revolution 
from the best polity be always, as Socrates says tt is, 
to the Lacedaemonian? For all polities are more 
often revolutionized into opposite than into closely 
similar polities. 

The same remark will apply to the other revolu- 
tions described by Socrates. The Lacedaemonian 
polity, he says, is revolutionized to Oligarchy, Oli- 


garchy to Democracy and Democracy to Tyranny. | 


But it may be objected that revolutions occur equally 
in the reverse order, e.g. from Democracy to Oligarchy 
and in fact more frequently to Oligarchy than to 
Monarchy. 
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Another point is that Socrates does not state 
whether Tyranny will be liable to revolution or, if it 
is not, what is the cause of its exemption and, ¢f dé is, 
what sort of polity will succeed it. The cause of the 
omission is that he would have had a difficulty in 
settling the question. No precise determination of it 
is possible, whereas his theory requires that Tyranny 
should be revolutionized to the primary or best polity, 
if there is to be continuity and a complete cycle of 
revolutions. The truth however is that one Tyranny 
may give place to another, as the Tyranny of Myron 
at Sicyon to that of Cleisthenes, or to Oligarchy, like 
the Tyranny of Antileon at Chalcis, or to Democracy, 
like the Tyranny of the Gelonian family at Syracuse, 
or to Aristocracy, like the Tyranny of Charilaus at 
Lacedaemon or the Carthaginian. 

There are also revolutions from Oligarchy to 
Tyranny, as in the great majority of the ancient Oli- 
garchies of Sicily, where the Tyranny of Panaetius 
at Leontini, that of Cleander at Gela and that of 
Anaxilaus at Rhegium were all the outcomes of Oli- 
garchies, and the same has been the case in many 
other States. 

It is a strange idea’ too of Socrates that the cause 
of revolution to an Oligarchy is simply the love of 
money and the habit of commerce existing in the 
official body rather than a feeling on the part of the 
class which enjoys a great superiority of property 
that there is an injustice in aliowing people who 
possess nothing to exercise equal political rights 


Republic, vii. pp. 550 sqq. 
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with the possessors of wealth. We may add that 
there are many Oligarchies in which lucrative busi- 
ness is not allowed to the governing class but is 
prohibited by special laws and that in Carthage‘ the 
citizens engage in business pursuits and have never 
yet passed through a revolution. 

Again, it is a strange remark’ 9f Socrates that an 
oligarchical State contains in itself two States, one of 
the rich and another of the poor. Why is this more 
true of an Oligaréhy*® than of the Lacedaemonian or 
any other State, where there is not an equality of 
property or a similarity of virtue among all the citizens? 

It may be added that without the impoverishment 
of any citizen it still happens that polities are revo- 
lutionized from Oligarchy to Democracy, if there is an 
increase in the number of the poor, or from Demo- 
cracy to Oligarchy, if the rich are stronger than the 


poor and are on the watch for opportunities, which 


the poor disregard. 


Again, although there are various causes of revolu- 


tions in Oligarchies, Socrates mentions only one‘, viz. 
the impoverishment of the citizens by profligacy and 
usurious interest, as though they were all or nearly 
all originally rich. This is not however a true state- 
ment of the case. The truth is that, if it is some of 
the leading citizens who have wasted their properties, 
they introduce innovations, but, if it is others, no 
serious consequence ensues. Nor, if there is any seri- 

* Omitting dypoxparoupérp. 

2 Republic, vii. p. 551 D. 

* Reading atrn. 
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ous consequence, does the revolution take the form of 
a Democracy rather than of any other polity. 

Again, if there are persons who are excluded from 
the honours of State or subjected to oppression or 
insult, they become the authors of seditions and poli- 
tical revolutions. They may do so, even if they have 
not‘squandered their property, simply for the sake of 
attaining the privilege of acting as they choose—a 
result which in the view of Socrates’ is due to a spirit 
of excessive liberty. 

Lastly, i¢ may be objected that, although there are 
various forms of Oligarchy and Democracy, Socrates 
in describing the revolutions of each speaks as though 
there were but one. 


1 The reference is apparently to Republic, vit. pp. 562 sqq. 
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Carthage 92, 102, 167, 273, 365, 
405, 406 

Carthaginians 89, 93, 124, 326 

Catana 95 

Celts 76, 167, 217 

Chalcidians 98, 256 

Chalcidian Settlers 360 

Chalcidian States 96 

Chalcis 349, 353, 405 

Chares 360 

Charetides 30 

Charicles 359 

Charilaus 405 

Charillus 85 

Charondas 3, 95, 96, 97, 285, 
259 

Chian Exiles 349 

Chios 142, 264, 362 

Chonians 188 

Chytron 350 

Cinadon 365 

Clazomenae 350 

Cleander 405 

Cleisthenes of Athens 104, 322 

of Sicyon 402, 405 

Cleomenes 347 

Cleopatra 385 

Cleotimus 360 

Cnidos 359, 362 

Codrus 382 

Colophon 259, 350 

Corinth 96, 125, 363, 382, 402 

Cos 355 

Cosmi 86, 87, 88 

Cotys 385 

Orataeus 385 

Cretans 53, 75, 86, 89 

Crete 52, 74, 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 
96, 167, 188 

Cumae 73 

Cyclopes 4 

Cyme 356 

Cypselidae 394, 402 

Cypselus 382, 402 

Cyrene 322 

Cyrus 382, 387 
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Daedalus 9 

Danaides 325 

Daphnaeus 357 

Darius 386 

Decamnichus 386 

Delphi 351 

Delphian God 196 

Derdas 384 

Dexandros 352 

Diagoras 361 

Dicaea 45 

Diocles 96 

Dion 386, 388, 389 

Dionysius 31, 153, 357, 360, 367, 
382, 394 

Dionysius the Younger 386, 388, 
389 

Diophantus 68 

Draco 97 


Ecphantides 243 

Egypt 149, 188, 189 
» Pyramids of 394 

Elimeia, King of 385 

Elis 362 

Ephialtes 95 

Ephors 80, 86, 88, 90, 102, 278, 
341, 392 

Epidamnus 68, 153, 341, 352 

Epimenides 4 

Kretria 361 

Eretrians 256 

Erythrae 359 

Ethics referred to 40, 122, 199, 
200, 281 

Kubulus 66 

Euetion 361 

Kunomia 365 

Kuripides 386 

ss quoted 3, 109, 182; 

380 

Europe 180, 188 

Kuropeans 145 

Kuryphon 68 

Huthycrates 352 

RKyagoras of Cyprus 384 
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Four Hundred, the 359 


Gela 405 

Gelon 346, 389, 403 

Gelonian Family 389, 405 

Gordias 402 

Gorgias 35, 103 

Greece 145, 180, 285 

Greeks 3, 15, 73, 85, 145, 180, 
181, 205, 280 


Harmodius 384 

Helen 15 

Hellanocrates of Larisa 385 

Helots 54, 75, 76, 86, 89 

Heniochans 230 

Hephaestus 9 

Heracleia 180, 355, 358, 359, 
361 

Heracleia on the Pontus 360 

Heracleides of Anos 385 

Heracleitus quoted 400 

Hleracleodorus 348 

Heracles 141 

Heraea 348 

Hesiod quoted 3, 388 

Hestiaea 351 

Hieron 389, 393, 403 

Hipparinus 360 

Hippocrates 174 

Hippodamus 68, 70, 71, 73, 193 

Homer quoted 4, 5, 9, 32, 65, 
115, 144, 156, 228, 266 


Tapygia 188 
Tapygians 347 
Iberians 168 

. Indians 202 
Ionian Sea 188, 259 
Ionian Tyrants 382 
Iphiades 363 
Istros 358, 359 
Italians 188 

Italus 188 

Italy 96, 188 


Jason of Pherae 110 


INDEX. 


Knights 95 


Lacedaemon 49, 52, 74, 76, 77, 
79, 80, 83, 86, 87, 91, 102, 144, 
167, 243, 273, 278, 341, 362, 
364, 365, 367, 405, 406 

Lacedaemonian War 347 

Lacedaemonians 52, 60, 75, 76, i 
77, 78, 79, 83, 84, 86,206,207, 
209, 223, 229, 230, 234, 353, 
354, 368, 382, 389, 392 a 

Lametic Gulf 188 cA 

Larisa 360, 363, 385 

Larisaeans 103 ¥ 

Leontini 103, 382, 405 | 

Lesbos 142 

Leucas 64 

Locrians 63 

_ Epizephyrian 95 

Locrian State 367 

Lycophron 124 

Lyctians 85 

Lycurgus 77, 85, 94, 96, 285 

Lydian War 259 

Lygdamis 358 

Lysander 341, 365 


Macedonia 167 
Macedonians 382 
Maeander 256 
Magnesians 75 
Magnetians 256 
Mantineia 318, 353 
Massalia 329, 358 
Medes 142 

Median Kings 234 
Megacles 386 
Megara 125, 303, 346, 356, 357 
Messenians 75, 77 
Messenian War 365 
Miletus 68, 357 
Minos 85, 188, 189 
Mithridates 387 
Mitylenaeans 146 
Mitylene 352, 385 
Mnasias 352 
Mneson 352 


INDEX. 


Molossians 382, 392 
Musaeus 235 
Myron 405 


Naxos 358 
Nestor 156 
Notians 350 


Odysseus 228 
(nophyta, Battle of 346 
Cnotria 188 
Olympieum 394 
Olympus 237 
Onomacritus 96 
Onomarchus 352 
Opicans 188 

Opus 153 

Oreos 347 

Orthagoras 402 
Ostracism 140, 142, 345 
Oxylus 319 


Paches 352 
Panaetius 382, 405 
Partheniae 364 
Pausanias 365 
» (King) 207, 341 
5 (the conspirator) 384 
Pauson 238 
Peloponnesus 85, 106 
Penestae 54, 75 
Pentacosiomedimni 95 
Pentarchies 91 
Penthalidae 385 
Penthilus 386 
Periander of Corinth 141, 383, 
392, 402 
Periander the Ambracian 353, 
384 
Pericles 95 
Perioeci 85, 86, 89, 347 
_Perrhaebians 75 
Persian Kings 142, 234, 354 
Persian Wars 95, 242, 353, 365 
Persians 167, 393 
Phalaris 382 
Phaleas 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 97 


All 


Pharsalian polity 362 
Pheidon of Argos 381 
» of Corinth 59 

Phiditia 83, 86, 90 

Philemon quoted 17 

Philip 384 

Philolaus 96 

Philoxenus 247 

Phocian War 352 

Phocis 352 

Phocylides quoted 283 

Phoxus 353 

Phreatto 307 

Phrynichus 359 

Piraeus 68, 350 

Pisistratidae 384, 394, 403 

Pisistratid Tyranny 390 

Pisistratus 357, 382, 402, 403 

Pittacus 97, 146 

Plato referred to 1, 9, 16, 35, 
36, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 50, 
55, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 84, 
97, 247, 254, 261, 273, 403, 
405, 406 

Polycrates 394. 

Polygnotus 238 

Psammitichus 402 

Python 385 


Rhegium 98, 405 
Rhodes 85, 346, 355 


Salamis 353 

Samians 349 

Samos 141, 394 
Sardanapalus 386 
Scylax 202 

Scylletic Gulf 188 
Scythians 167 
Sesostris 188, 189 
Seuthes the Thracian 387 
Sicily 85, 96, 405 
Sicyon 402, 405 
Sicyonian Tyranny 402 
Simus 363 

Siris 188 

Sirras 385 
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Smerdis 386 Thessaly 75, 196 
Socrates 35, 39, 42, 45, 46, 51, Thetic Class 95 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58,59, Thimbron 206 
60, 61, 247, 248, 261, 403,404, Thirty, the 359 


405, 406, 407 Thracians 167 © 
Solon 63, 94, 95, 285 Thrasippus 243 

» quoted 21 Thrasybulus 141, 383, 403 
Sophocles quoted 35 i of Syracuse 389, 
Spartiates 79, 84, 365 403 
Sybaris 349 _ Thrasymachus 356 
Syracusans 153, 349, 389 * Thurii 349, 366, 368 


Syracuse 17, 31, 346, 350, 353, Timophanes 352, 363 
360, 382, 393, 394, 403, 405 Triopium 85 
Troezenians 213, 349 


Tarentines 326 Tyrrhenia 188 
Tarentum 264, 347, 364 Tyrrhenians 124 
Telecles 293 Tyrtaeus 365 
Tenedos 264 

Thales 30, 31, 96 Upper Libya 44 


Theagenes 357 
Thebes 96, 114, 329, 346, 361 Xerxes 386 
Theodectes quoted 15 


Theodorus 220 Zaleucus 95, 96 
Theopompus 392 Zancle 349 
Thera 259 Zeugitae 95 
Thessalians 75 ; Zeus 143, 234 
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